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ABSTRACT 

■  '    -  ,       --I*  .  ■  -  ,        .,  ■ 

TMs  literature  review  examines  issues  in  probation  management' 
including  techniqaes,  acknini  strati  on,  and  ^the  efficiency  arid  effective- 
ness of  the  various  techniques. 

Several  major  issues  in  probation  management  are  identified,  including 
the  proper  role  of  probation  officers  (punitive,  therapeutic,  or  passive), 
and  the  placement  of  ^^robation  services  —  whether  centralized  or  decentralized 
(centralized,  state-adhrlnistered  agencies  are  free  of 'pressur:es'  from  local 
politics  and  can  deliver  more  uniform  and  evenly  divided  services  and 
resources,  but  decentralized  agencies  can  solicit  more  correnunity ^participation  ). 
The  provision  af  probation  services,  another  issue  discussed  in  the  review, 
focuses  oh  casework.    In  addressing  techniques  for  handling  cases, -the 
review  discusses  the  brokerage  strategy  —  a.  technique  for  assessing  client 
needs  and  linking  available  comnunity  resources  with  those  heeds. 

The  use  of  both  paraprofessionals  and  volunteers  is  a  central  concern 
of  this  volume.   Research  indicates  that  paraprofessionals  are  effective 
particularly  in  cases  Involving  "high  risk". clients,  and  that  the  use  of 
volunteers  can  result  in  large  cost  savings.    Caseload  manageinent  issues 
are  also  reviewed,  but  insufficient  research  makes  it  difficult  to  assess 
the  effectiveness  of  various  assignment  techniques ,  levels  of  supervision, 
and  generalized  vs.  specialized  caseloads.  , 

The  review  also  i^veals  that  {1}  most  probation  officers:  spend  rfibst  of 
their  time  in  their  offices  doing  paperwork;  (2)  although  the  cost  effective- 
ness of  many  alternatives  to  incarceration  is  not  kiHjwn,  probation -fs 
cheaper .thanMnstitutionalization;  (3)  education  and  ri^lning  benefits: 
decrease  over 'time  for  probation  officers;  and '(4)  probation  department's, 
loc^  an^-siate,  keep  Targe  amounts  of  infonrtation,  but  in  an  unsystematic 
roatiher.  .No  n^t4^nal  uniform  data  collection  or  statistics  mechanism  on 
probation  exists,  although  such  a  system -is  feasible.  ,  . 

-  .  *  '  - 

.  ,.1  -      ■       ■  ■        .  •  . 

A  bibl iography  is  included. 


,.  CRITICAL  ISSlfeS  IN  PROBATION  MANAGEMENT      '  . 

,        -  *  INTRODUCTION 

•     ,  '       '  •      .  '  ^  ■'"  / 

'The  subject  of  this  Technical  Issue  Paper  will  be  the  issues  of 

orjganization  and  management  of  the  resources  available  for' the  provision 

•  -  ■  •    *  ,  *^    ■  ■  ■ '  « 

\  .  ,  ^  -  ' 

and.  delivery  of  probation  services^.  -  Other  Technical  Issue  Papef  s  itf 
this*  series  have  cpnsidered  such  areas  as  the  legal  environment  of 
probation,  the  chatacteristics  and  requirements  of  presentence  investi- 
gaVion  reports,  characteristic^  of  probation  clients  and  caseloads, 
treatment  modalities,  pr^i^tion  instruments,  rec^-divism,  innovative 

,don^stic  probation  progra^as,  and  the  status  and  charaiteristii;;^  of  pro- 

■■■  .      ,  '  •   *  ,  ' 

bation  on  an  international  level.    This  report  will  concentrate  on  the 

■*  '   '  •        »     .  ■ 

d^lscovery  of  what  is  khovm  about  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of 
various  organizational  a'nd  management  techniques  and  on  the  possible 
implications  of^ these  techniques  for  administrator s*  * 

•The  organijzational.  and  management  issues^l^hl)^^^  in  ^ 

this  report  are  important  to  administrators  for  several  reasons.  Fir*st, 
of  course,  all  probation  administrators  want  to  .perform  their  iobs  as  /  " 
efficiently  and  effectively  as  possible.    Although  we-4ssume  that  most' 
administrators  are  familiar  Vjrith  fundamental  management  concepts  and 

.  ,  ■    .  -  -  / 

techniques,  there  are  a  number  of  management  concerns  which  are  especial)! 
relevant  to  the  areas  of  corrections  in  general  and  probation  in 
particular.     So,  in  order  to  carry  out  their  tasks  in  an  efficient  and 
effective  manner,  administrators  will  wan*  to  be  fully  informed  and 
know^ledgeable  about  organization  and  management  problems,  and  their 

'  ■    '  .       -.■  ■  '  ^ 


possible  solutions,  which  affect  the  si^oth  rumiing  of  a  probation  agency,' 

v^cond,  .  there  may  be  a.  number  of' areas  in^  which  flexibility  is  denied  to 

the  a:diainisttator  by  lav.    These  areas  may  includes  the  selection  of  pro- 

bation  officers,  the  decision  to  gra^t,  deny,  or  revoKe  probation,  the 

required  perfoi^iaance  of  presentence  investigations,  the  length  of  the 

probation  period,  the  various  i^hts  of  due  process  guaranteed  to  pro--* 

bationers,  and  the  use  of  certain  treatment  laodalities"^    Most  of  the  %reas  \ 

of  management,  however,  all^w  the  administrafor*  some  maneuverability  and* 

the  ability  to  make' choices  based  uiK>n  the!  probable  'contribution  of  a 

certain  technikjue  to  the  efficient  or  effective  management  oC  the  irro- 

bation  agency.     Finally,  management  conc^rtis  can  be  a  fruitful  area'.^for 
*  \  <  ,   '      ■     '  '  /  ^  . .    •  ' 

innovation.    The  examples  of  management  .techniques  which  we  discuss  may 

N  .  . 

be  untried  by  many  probation  agencies,  and  thus  £he  experiences  of  other 
departments* may  be  of  considerable/ value  to  the' administrator  who  is 
contemplating  changing  or  modifyiiig  an  existing  technique  or  adopting  a  ^ 
new  one-  .        *  " 

A  significant  amount  of  interest  in  the  management  and  organizational 
problems  of  probation  systems  was  prompted  by  the  Comptroller  General *s 
4  Report  to  the  Congress,  entitled  State, and  County  Probation:  Systems  in        *  . 
Crisis,  which  was  published  in  May-  1976,      This  report  was  critical  of 

the  performance  of  state  and  local - probation  agencies  and  stressed  the 

■    '      ^         •  ;  \ 

•  positive  role  which  could  hue  played  by  the  federal  governn^nt,  through  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  by  providing  leadership,  funds, 
and  technical  assistance  to  the  States.     The  findings  of  the  study  were 
generated  by  a  review  of  the  adult  felon  probation  systems  in  karicopa 
County,  Arizona;  Multnomah  County,  Oregon;  Philadelphia  County, 
Pennsylvania;  and  King  County,  Washington*    A  number  of  recommenjiatioTis 
which  are  relevant  to  our  discussion  of  management  concerns^ were  miade. 


ERIC 


dealing  particularly  with  the  provision  of  services  to  probationers.    The  > 
'  Sindings  of  the,  study  indicated  that  probationers  who  received  needed 
services  were  mor.e^  likely  to  complete  their  probation  periods  successfully 
than  those  who  did  not  receive  needed  services.    Therefore,  the  report 
emphaeized  the  need  to  adeqiately  Identify  the  probationers'  needs,  to 
provide  the  services  required  to  satisfy  those  needs,  and  to  ensure  that 
local  comnuinity  resources  becoiae  fliore  responsive  to  probationers.  i*. 


Chapter  IV  of  this  Technical  Is^ue  Paper,  Thermovision  of  Probation 

Services,  examines  these  concerns.    Additional!^,  the  Comptroller  Gen'eral 

recottoeuded  the  establishment  of  information  ^systems  which  are  capable"  v 

,of  adequately  identifying  problems  and  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of 

probatipn  programs •     Information  systems  are  discussed  in^Chapter  IX  of  — 

this  Technical  Issue  Paper. 

The'  importance  of  management  concerns  again  has  been  underscored  by 

another  Comptroller  General's  Report  to  the  Congress,  entitled  Probation 

.and  Parole  Activities  ^Need  to  Be  Be(tter  Managed,  published  in  October 
2 

1977.      This  report  provides  a  detail^  description  of  the  shortcomings 
in  the  operation  and  administration  of  the  federal  probation/ parole  ,sy^em. 
Information  was  gathered  by  -a  review  of  operations  in  five  probation 
dist-ricts  (California  Central,'  Georgia  Northern,  Illinois  Northern, 
Washington,  D-C,  atul  Washington  Western),  a  questionnaire  complete^d  by 
a  number  of  chief  juSges,  chief  probation  officers,  and  probation  of ficers, 
.and  a  r^indomly  selected  sample  of  opfen  and  closed  probation  and  parole 
cases  in  the  five  probation  districts.    Of  particular  interest  to  pro- 
bat  ion  administrators  are  the  recommendations  and  suggestions  directed 
toward  supervision  and  service  provision.    One  pf  the  findings  of  the 
study  was  that ^probatior\  officer,s  appear  to  be  emphasizing  their  other 
duties  (such  as  completion  of  p;pesentenc'e  investigation  reports  and  ^ 


admlnis£Va4:ive  activities)  mare  than  the supervision  responsibilities, 
tj^e  .  Comptroller  Geher^l.  recommeTvis  six  .managemett  technique^  which  can  ba 
U43^'-to  ili^>rove  supervision.    The  Gotaments  enclosed"^' in,  ^r^cketf;*  which 


fQllow.'each  recqumendation  direct^  the  s^der  to,  the  section  Qf  ^one  of  the 

Tecihnical  Issue  Papeijs  in  this  series-^which  addresses  that  'specif  ic  issue 

--Special  unites  dedicated  soXely  to"  supervjlsion  and  thereby 
*       *  rel-i^viitg  ^probatlon^  officers  of  mother  duties'  sucH  a^  ina'king  -  <  " 

PSik-.     rtHe>issue  o:^  fi^nctlonal^  specialization '4s  discussed  i  ^ 
'   \  in  Chapter  III,  ^  Issue^^ in  fOis^lpad  Managen^nt,  of  this  T^^^^^^ical 
Issue  Paper.]  ■      -  ^  .  ^  ,  ^ 

— Team  concept  of  supervision  which  gives  each  , probation  officer 
a  backup  officer,  permitting  each  t^^foiow  the-  other case-  .i 
load.     ["m^  team  manageiaent  approach  is  "discussed  in  Chapters 
III,  issues  in  Caseload  Management^,  and'^IVj'The  Provision  of 
Probation  Services,  of/ this  Technical  Issue  Paper,] 

—Review  of  probation  officer  case  files  by^  supervisory  probation 
officers,  which  assures  evaluation  of  probation  officers'  per-- 
formance.     [Chapter  IX  of  this  Technical  Issue  Paper"  deals 
with  Management,  Information  Syste^^  and  review  of  case  records.]* 

— Suboffices  which  are  used  to ^improve  geographic  coverage  of 
a  district.     [Chapter  VII  6f  the  Technical  Ijssue  Paper  on, 
Domestic  Innovations  in  Adult  Probation  covers  the  establish- 
ment of  probation  outreach  offices:] 

— Flexible  work  hours  which  allow  probation  officers  to  contact 

offenders  after  regular  working  hours.     [Again,  See  the  out-  n 
reach  section  of  the  Technical  Issue  Paper  on  Don^stic 
, Innovations  in  Adult  Probation. ] 

— Selective  PSI  reports  which  are  less  comprehepsive  than  # 
regular  PSI  reports  , and  require  less  time  to  do.     [?ee  Chapter 
II,  Differences  in  Techniques  and  Procedures  Associated  with 
Development  and  Usage  of  Presentence  Reports,  in  the  Technical 
Issue  Paper  on  Presentence  Investigation  Reports.] 

The  report  also  contains  recommendations  concerning  improvement  of 

rehabilitation  programs  by  the  delivery  of  needed^  servicesf  to  pro- 

bationers.     The  recQianendations  are: 

* 

— preparing  rehabilitation  plans^ which  translate  identified 
needs  into  short---  and  long-term  treatment  goals  for  each. - 
offender, 


— referring  offenders  to  needed  services,  and 


^7 


— following  up  to  ^see  that  offenders  receive,  peed^  services. 

•         [See  Chapters  III,- Issues  in  Caseload  Management^  an<3 
.  Th|j;  Provision  of  Probation  Services,  for  <iiscussions  o^ 
issues  of  needs  assessipents  and  strategies  for  service 
j)rovision.  ]  ,  -  ,  * 

finally,  the  report  stresses  the  l^portante  of  routine  evaluation  of         *  ♦ 

^  probation  pfftLces  for  prografe  implgnjentati-on,  effectiveness  ind'short- 

'*  ■  '    '  '  *     .  *  '  ■    '    . ' 

dogiings.     [GhapEers  IX^ 'Managenient  ^Inforiaation  Systems,  and"*  XI,  Standards  ' 

■'  ■        ■•  ;■ •'  . .        \  ^  ' 

'  for  ^Probation,  qg^y  this -Technical  Issue  Paper,  discuss  these  issues.] 

For  ease  of  presentation,  the  critical,  issues  in  organization  and 
management  have  been  Hivide'd  into  eleven  topic  areas,  each  6ne  comprising 
a  chapter  of  this  report.    We  cannot  st^ress  too  strongly,  hcSWever,  that 
these  areas  are  no"t  mutually  exclusive.     Sever^al  of  the  cliapters  cover 
extensive  topii^ts,  such  as  ca'sfeload  managen^nt,  roles  of  probation  officers, 
and  time  .studies,  while  other  chapters  concentrate  on  relativ&ly  narrow 
topics.     It -is  important,  therefore,  to  keep  in  mind  the.  broader  concepts 
when  considerin"^  the  material  presented  in  the  discussions  of  the  more 
limited  topics.  '       n  ;  \ 

'  -  V "      • '      '      .  ^  ^  ' 

Chapter  I  presents  a  theoretical  discussion  of  the  issues  *  invqlved-  in- 

I  : 

,  the  oi^anizat'ional  placement  of  probation  administration.    There  are  'two 
critical  dimensions  to  the  placement  Issuer  whether  probation  adiifinis-  ^ 

^  t  rat  ion- should  be  centralized  in  a^  unified  state  system  dr  whether  it 
should  be  4ecentrali^d  in  municipal  or  county  systems,'  and  whether 
probation  administration,  should  be  located  in  the  judicial  or  the 
executive  branch  of  goven)ment,  .  These  dimensions,  as  well  as  the*  political, 

' "  '  :    '  •    ^         '■    /       .  ■  ' 

economic,  and  administrative  implications  of  various  organizational 
designs,  will  be  explored.     Because  a- probation  administrator  will  rarely 
have  the  opportunity  of  actually  selecting  the  placement  of  probation' 
within  the  governmental  structure  or  of ' directing* a  governmental 
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•    .     ■  ,    ■      ■      ■  l' 

reorganization,  the  theoretical  discussion  is  presented  in  order  that 
the  administrator  may  become  familiar  with  some -of  the- implicatipns 
and  trade-offs  which  are  inherent  in  the  structure  within  vhich  he 
must  operate.  *  '  /  • 

The- .various  roles  of  probation  officers  are  considered  in 
Chapter  II.    Several  tole  typologies  and  analyses  of  probation  officers* 

» 

functions  have  been  developed  and  will  be  discyssed.    We  will  also 
examine  rese^irch  studies  which  have  been  conducted  to  determine  the  - 
validity  of  these  typologies  and  to  discover  whether  any .particular  role 
was  more  closely  associated  with  job  satisfaction.    Finally,  we  explore 
the  roles  and  functions  of  the  probation  supervisor. 

Chapter  III  is  a  broad  discussion  of  some ^of  the  critical  Issues  in 
caseload  manageinent •    A  number  of  topics  of  great  importance  to  the  pro- 
bation  administrator  are  covered  in  this  chapter;  caseload  assignment 
techniques/  differentiated  levels  of  supervision,  functional  specialization 
■single  officer  caseloads  and  team  supervision,  the  casework  approach  to 
supervision  ^xid  the  brokerage/advocacy  approach,  and  t|ie^  concept'  of  work-- 
load -    These  discussions  offer  the  assumptions  which  undergird  the  various 
management  strategies,  the  implications  of  the  strategies,  and  the; 
.e^tperiences  of  probation  agencies  which- have  used  the  strategies.  Case-, 
load  management  is  an  area  in  which  administrators  may  exercise  a.  certain 
amount  of  flexibility,  and  thus  these  discussions  can  be  helpfi4*in 
modifying  existing  techniques  or  in  creating  innovative  techniques. 

Onle  of  the  most  important  contributions  of  a  probation  agency  is 
the  provision  of  services  to  its  probationers •    The  critical  issues  in 
the  delivery  of  probation  |^er vices  are  presented  in  Chapter  IV.    In  this 

•       .  ■'  r 

chapiter,  we  will  discuss  service  provision  as  it  is  integrated  with  the 


Other  major  res^nsibilities  of  probation-    We  will  discuss  the  types  of 
services  which  are  made  available  to  probationers  and  the  major  strategies 
which  are  used  to  secure  these  services.    ITie  two  mdjor  provision 
strategies  -  casework  and  brokerage  -  will  be  explored,  along  with  some 
examples  of  operational  service  delivery  systems.    Finally,  we  will 
present  two  emerglag  issues  in  service  provision  which  deserv^e  the 
attention  of  administrators:  the  special  heeds  of  female  probationers,,' > 
and  the  practice  of  contracting  with  other  social  sexrvice  agencies  to 
provide  services  for  the  agency's  caseload • 

4         More  and  more  pirobation  agencies  are  beginning  to  recognize  the 
unique  contributions  which  can  be  made  to  the  probation  process  by 
volunteers  and  paraprof essionals •    Chapters  V  and  VI  discuss  the 
rationales  for  the  use  of  volunteers  and  paraprof essionals,  as  well  as 
strategies  which  tan  be  ussd  for  their  recruitment,  selection,  training, 
and  functioning.    We  will  also  examine  the  research  which  has  attempted 
to  assess  thg  effectiveness  of  paraprof  essionals  and  volunteers  in  WDrklng; 
with  probation  clients/  ,  . 

Chapter  VII  is  concerned ''^with  the  training  of  probation  officers.'^ 
Our  discussion  begins  with  consideration  of  the  tiOT^es  of  backgrounds 
which  probation  officers  bring  with  them  to  their  jobs,  and  examines  the 
issue  of  whether  college  or  graduate  level  study  is  necessarily  desirable 
for  all  probation  officers.    We  will  also  consider  the  issues  o^i  both 
pre^service  an^  in-service  training.     Probation  administrators  whb  may 
be  required  to  provide  pte-service  or  in-service  training  will  want  to 
be  familiar  with  the  assumption^  uiKlerlying  the  training  requirements, 
as  well  as  with  some  rather  startling  findings  concerning  the 
effectiveness  of  such  training. 
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It  is  of  great  liaportance  t\o  every  probation  administrator  to 
know  exactly  how  .his  officers  sp^;nd  their  time.    In  Chapter  VIII,  we 


will  present  the  findings  of  a'  nudber  of  time  studies  which 'have 
attemp.ted  to  determine  the  types  of  activities  which  coasun^  the  pro-  */ 

bation  officer's  time.    The  results  of  these  studies,  wh^ch  cover  the 

-       *       '  •  '  ■.     .  '.      '        ^  I 

proportions  of  time  spent  on  various  probation  tasks,  the  proportions'  of. 

> 

tiiae  spent  in  the  office,  in  the  field,  and  in  court,  and  the  proport^ns 
of  time  spent  in  contact  with  probationers,  slK>uld  prove  to  be  illutainatiiag 
to  most  administrators.    We  will  also  present  an  exan^jle  of  how  the  results 
9f  a  time  study  can  be  translated  into  a  workload  and  staff  ing  ^fo^mxila 

'  •  r .  "  .  ,-.    .■  -..^^ .  _  / 

which  represents  accurately  the  amounts  of  time  necessary  to.  complete 
required  tasks. 

Chapter  IX  deals  with  the  development  of  management  information 
aystems.    These  systems  have  been  strcgigly  recottsnended  by  virtually  every 
task  force  or  advi^ry  commission  which  has  considered  the  problitms  of 
the  criminal  justice  system.    We  will  discuss  two  different  models  of 
t  information  systems  -  administrative  management "infoftnation  systems  and 

caseload  management  information  systems i     Each  of  these  models,,  which 
differ  in  terms  of  function,  assumptioi^s,  and  capabilities,  is  explored. 
Finally,  we  present  a  discussion  of  the  feasibility  of  and  recootmendations 
for  statewide, '  multi-state,  and  nationwide  information  systeias.  All 
.administrators  will  recognize  the  value  of  developing  and  maintaining 
the  types  of  information  systems  which  are  presented  here.      '  - 

The  use  of  probation,  as  opposed  to  the  alternati'^e  disposition  of 
incarceration,  has  often  been  justified  on  economic  grounds.    Chapter  X 
deals  with.^he  cost  analyses  which  have  been  attempted  for  probation. 
We  first  briefly  review  the  essential  elements  of  an  a^^gj^ate  cost 
analysis.    This  discussion  is  followed  by  a  presentation  of  the  results 
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of  four  CO analyses  compare  the  costs  of  probation  with  those  of 

incarceration  or  coxs^jare  the 'costs  of  a  -special  probation  program  with 
.those  of  regularly-provided  probation  services.    This  chapter  will  give 
the  administrator  son^  helpful  insights  into  the  proble^  of  coii5)let±ng.^ 
a  rigorous  cost  or  cost-benefit  analysis,  as  well  as  soiafe  guidance  on  * 
.how  these  pitfalls  can  be  avoided. 

Finally,  Chapter  XI  concerns  the  setting  of  standards  for  probation* 
Because  the  world  of  probation  is  administratively  fractured  and  agreement 
on  objectives  is  lacking »  the  achievement  of  certain  pre-set  standards 
or  goals  is  frequently  used  by  administrators  as  a  substitute  in  assessing 
the  efficiency  or  effectiveness  of  certain  probation  activities.  For 
excei^^ts  of  standards,  we  have  chosen  the  three  most  recent  sets  of 
standards  -  the  American  Bar  Association's  Standards  (1968  and  1970),  the 
National  Advisory  Gommission's  Standards  (1973),  and  the  American 
Correctional  Association's  Manual  (1977).    For  purposes  of  comparison, 

*  ■  -  . 

we  have  grouped  standards  from^ch  source  into  topic  areas:  definition 

of  probation,  administration  and  organization  of  probation,  criteria  for 
> 

probation,  revocation  procedures,  termination  and  discharge,  condition^,  ^ 

'■  *  • 

qualifications  for'  persons  providing^ probation  services*  services  to 

probationers,  presentence  activities,  and  case  records,  management  ^ 

information  systems,  and  research* 

>Xn  all  of  these  chapters,  we^have* tried  to  concentrate  on  those 

aspects  of  a  given  issue  which  wuld  be  of  most  value  and  interest  to  a 

probation  administrator.    We  have  tried  to  isolate  the  more  important 

issues  ^f  organization  and  management  and  deal  with  them  frbm  an 

administrator's  point  of  view.    Thus,  we  have^^mp  ha  sized  not  only  the-  . 

generally  accepted  ways 'of  managing  probation  agencies,  but  also  have 


^tres^ed  alternatlv^and  l^n^^  And  finally,  in  addition  to 

providing  theoretical  concepts  an^  assumptions, 'we  have  , considered  the 
impojttance,of  experiences  reportedly  probation  agencies  which  have  * 
actjially  implemented  the  alternative  and  innovative  ideas. 

The  rAw,  material  upon  which  this  paper  is  based  consists  of  a 

;     v^^lety  of  documents  treating  the  subject  of  probation,  which  were    •  * 

■  r  /.  ^  ■        .  • 

'  ■  ■  ■  •  ^  '  /    ■  * 

^pi^bXished  between  1950  and  1977.    These  docunienta  Include  books,  articltes 

1;    froui  the  popular  and  scholarly  press,  reports  c/f  research  and  evaluation*' 

I      studies,  and  conference  papers.    The  material  was  gathered  -through  a 

I     T  nine-month  review  of  literature  bdsed  on  the  following  sourceei:  * 

1*    A  printVut  of  all  LEAk-funded  probation  projects,  covering 
the  period  1968  to  1976,  from  the  Grant  Management  Infor- 
mation Service. 


2.  A  printout  of  all  probations-related  publications  listed 
J with  the  National  Criminal  Justice  Reference  Setvice. 

3.  Telephone  contact  with  all  State  f'lanning  Agencies. 

4^    Telephone  contact  with  all  state  probatipn  offices  in 
*  states  which  have  a  centralized  probation  system.. 

5.  Letters  to  all  county  probation  offices  in  states  which 
have  a  decentralized  system* 

6.  Letters  to  all  state  departments  of  correction. 

7.  The  i^esources  of  Che  Ohio  State  University  ^braries. 

8.  Literature  searches  in: 

a.  Psychological  Abstracts 

b .  Crime  arid  Delinquency  Abstract st 

c .  International  Bibliography  on  Criiae  and  Delinquency 

d.  Abstracts  on  Criminology  and  Peiu^logy  ' 

e.  Sociological  Abstracts 

Although  we  cannot,  of  course,  be  certain  that  all  relevant  documents 
were  included  in  the  study,  we  believe  that  those  which  have  had  thB 
widest  influence  have  been  considered.    Research  and  evaluation' atudies 
were  included  bas^  on  our  ability  to  locate  interpretable  reports  of 


er|c 


the  studies,  g/^  the  jnethodological  soundne^  of  the  study,  or,  in  areas 

r 

^^here  very  little  informatioa  was  available,  their  uniqueness.  The 
value  of  this  Technical  Issue  Paper  and  t^e  accuracy  of  its  conclusions 
are  in  part  a  function  of  th^  quality  of  the  material *which  formed  its 
base*    The  autluDrs,  however,  have  selected  the  material  tp -be  included 


and  must  therefore  bear  the  responsibility  for  this  product. 
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u;s.  CJoverniaent  Printing  Office,  I^ay  27,  1976). 

2    ■  ■  '      -  ■     '  -  %  '  ■ 
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.  (Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  October  21, 
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,  CHAPTER  I 


LOCUS  OF  PROBATION  ADMIl^ISTRATION 
Introduction 


For  this  discussion,  the  issue  of  determining  the  proper  brganizafeion 
al  placeinent  for  probation  can  be  vieweci  as  hi-ditoensional.     The  first 
dimension  involves  the  degree  to  which  the;  provision  of  probation  services 
is  centralized.     To  clarify  this  concept,  it  is  u^efiil  to  imagine  two 
polar  forms  of  state  governn^nt.    At  one  extreme  is  complete  centraliza- 
tion,  that  is,  a  unitary  form  of  government.     The  state  governitent,  in  the 
absence  of  assistance  from  other  leyels  such  as  county  or  municipality,"^ 
assumes  full  responsibility  for  the  provi^on  of  probation  services.  As 
we  movp  toward  the  other  pole',  we  approach  a  totally  decentralized  govern- 
ment under  whleh^  individuals  ^ovide  all  services  for  themselves.  This 
extreme  is  most  probably  anar(;hy  and  probation  as  we  know  it  could  not 
survive.    Jiowever,  ±t  we  stop  short  of  total  decentralization  at  a  point 
where  numerous  smaller  governmental  units  such  as  counties  or  municipali- 
ties  provide  probation  services,  we.  approximate  the  conditions  which  exist 
in  much  of  the  United  States  today. 

The  second  dimension  of  the  organizational  placement  issue  involves 
the  sep^arate  branches  of  government.     Should  probation  be  placed  in  the 
judicial  branch  under  the  control  of  the  courts  or  in  the  executive  branch 
where  it  will  be  influenced  by  elected  officials  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  bureaucracy? 

There  are  a  number  of  issues  which  impact  upon  decisions  or  actions 

13 

■ 


>^       concerning  the  prganizatioriar  placfii^nt  of  any  governmental  funckion. 

•n^ese  issues  .revolve  efrouhd  the  specific  governmental,  functiba  undef  dis- 

'     .  .     '  •      .  .\ 

cussion- and  must  be  carefully  c'onsider ed| if  the  policies  selected  ar^to 

"optiffiize  resource  allocation  and  performance,  and" offer  the  highest  dekree 
» *  •  • '  4^ — -T^^  ' 

of  flexibility."^*  * 

,  ,    '  ■  ■       ••  ■  \ 

•  If  one  accepts  the  assiimption  that  the  goals  to  which  most  probation 

'■        -  .  ^  ■ 

agencies  subscribe  and  the  tasks  which  they  must  perform-can  be  enhanced 

by  a  particular  organizational  structure,  then- decisions  which  determine 
the  organi2ational  structure  should  be  at  least  partially  based  on  the 
task  and  goal  realities  of  probation.     In  addition,  the  existing  set  of 
financial,  political,  and  administrative  characteristics  of  probation 
must  be  considered.    Furthermore the  survival  instincts  of  organliitions  : 
dictate  that  any  reorganization  of  probation  will  elicit  changes  in  the 
organizations  which  interact  witj/  probation.     These  chains  of  effects 
throughout  other  organizations  i^ill  require  that  adjustments  to  probation 
be  either  a  papt'-'or'arr'biiia*^!  change  for  corrections  or  the  result  of 
trade-<^fs  and  negotiations  with  the  existing  clients  and  constituencies 
of  prohaesj^n.   « In  short,  changing  the  organizational  structure  of  probation 
is  not  a  tasft^to  be  uftdert^ken  lightly  or  with  visions  of  rapid  and  com- 
plete change* 

This  chapter  will  present:  some  of  the  more  theoretical  aspects  of  the 
organizational  placement  issjie\along  with  arguitents  for  and  against  each 
position.     It  will  conclude  withVa  dlscu^si^  of  a  recent  study  conducted 
by  the  Council  of  State  Governments  directed  towarj  evaluating  the  effects 
of  government  reorganization  attempts  on  state  and  local  corrections. 
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Centralization  and  Decentralizat ion 


Two  concepts  useful  for  understanding  centralization  issues  are 
political  decentralization  and  administrative  decentralization.  Political 
.-decentralization  implies  that  po33^y-making  authority  is  exercised  by  ^ 
local  government  units.     Resources  are  transferred  to  ox  are  generated  by 
the  locai^^lmits.     There  is  an  emphasis  on  local  discretionary  decision-making^ 
power.  \  ■ 


\ 


^litical  decentralization  implias  a  need  fo^  administrators  who  are 
generalists,  who  can  operate  within  a  specific  local  jurisdiction  iia  .total, 
control  of  local  agency  resources  and  activities.     It  is  suggested  that, 
"^hey  are  in  closer  touch  with  residents  and  can  modify  programs  to  meet 
area  priorities."^    In  extreme  systems"  of  political  dece^itralization  there 
is  a  lack  of  even  the  most  tudimentary  guidelines  and  control  from  h'igher 
levels  of 'government  (i.e.,  state  government). 

One  method  for  achieving  a  degree  of  political  decentralization  for 
probation  has  been  the->institution  of  direct  cash  transfers  f.rom  state  to 
local  government.     These  "probation  subsidies,"  although  dispensed  by  a 
number  of  different  formulas  and  techniques,  further  the  ability  of  the  ' 
local  unit  to  coordinate,  provide,  and  contract  for  the* services  which  it 
offers. 

Admi  nistrative  decentralization  occurs  when  a  control  agency  such  as 

•  •  «^ 

one  at  the  state  level  delegates  sc^  of  its  decision-making  authority  to 
subordinate  levels  of  its  own  organization.     The  central  office  of  fhe 
^agency  retains  the  right  to  modify  or  revoke  the  discretionary  authority 
it  has  granted.     Typically,  the  authority  is  diffused  among  field  offices 
or  regional  units  whici^  continue  to  Reflect  the  functional  and  departmental 
structure  of  the  central  authority,  '*but  are  expected  to  exercise  increased 
final  authority  in  the  e^^^ution  of  the  program,  "-^  ,  ^ 


In  probatiofi,  administrative  decentralization  is  frequently  based  on 
specific  functions  such  as  juvenile  and  adult  probation  oi;;,  on  geographic 
are4s.     It  is  impLortant  to  r&member  that  although  some  decision-making 
authority  has  been  delegated  ^o , local  units,  the  control  of  agency  policy 

still  rests.\<ith  the  central  office;  thus,  a  more  uniform,  or  state  -level, 

ft  .  _  •  ^ 

view  tends  to  prevail.     Th6re  is  less  accoiffl3K>3at:ion  to  local  perspective- 

than  would  be  expected  in  a  politically  decentralized  system. 

Proponents  of  decentralization,  be*  it  political  or  administxative,. 

tend  to  posit  the  follo\*ing  types  of  arguments: 

1-     "iocal  programs  can  typically  develop  better  support  froifi  local  • 

citizenry  and  agencies.     Once  the  offender  is  adjudged  criminal 

or  delinquent,  and  turned  over  to  a  state  agency,  there  is  a  f 

tendency  t6  withdraw  local  servi/fffe^^ 

n^^,  

I  I 

2.     **Smaller  operations  tend  to  be  more  flexible  and  less  bo^jsid  by 
bureaucratic  rigidity.     Given  aggressive  leadership  and  communi^ 
support  they  may  indeed  outstrip  t;he'  larger,  more  cumbersome  state 
services* 

■       ^  . 

1.     '*The  probationer  remains  in  the  local  community  and  can  be  best 
supervised  by  a  persbn^ thoroughly  familiar  with  the  local  com- 
munity • " 

4-  Local  agencies  are  best  equipped- to  experiment  with  new  proce-- 
durps  and  better  methods  because  of  their  smaller  size.  Mistakes 
are  not  so  cost]^y  and  far-reaching."'^ 

5-  '.'State  policies  are  often  rejected  by  local  communities  who  then 
refuse  to  cooperate  with  the  probation  system  which  is  dependent 
upon  local  acceptance  tor  operational  efficiency  and  success.'*^ 

Opponents  of  decentralization  point  out  that  there  are  limitations  to 
the  degree  of  decentralization  which  can  be  accomplished •     As  the  degree 
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Che  problem  of  synchronizing  the  activities- 


iependent  agencies  increases.     An  example  would  be  the 
problem  of  assuring  continuity  of "sensices- f or  probationers  who  move  from- 
one  county  to^another-^here  treatment , priorities  and  resource  allocations 
differ.     Extreme  ^centralization  can  lead  to  urtrestraine'd  pS'fbchialism 
and  an  in^ib'iUty  to  fcrrmulate  or  act  on  statewide  standards  and  goals. 

Some  of  the  opposing  viewpoints  are  set  forth  in      summary  statement  ' 
by  the  National  Advisory  Commission:  *  ,  •  .  ■ 

^  Few  states  in  which  probationVs  a  local  funation  have  provided  any 

leadership  or  supervision  Jor  probation  agencies.'    Tremedous  varia- 
tions are  likely  to  exist  within- a  stat^  in  terms  of  staff  employed 
in  counties  of  similar  size,  qualifications  of  personnel  employed,  " 
aiid  relative  emphasis  on  services  to  courts  and  probationers.  County, 
probatipn  agencies  often  are  small  and  lack  resources  for  staff  traiii- 

■  ing  and  development,  research  and  program  planning,  and,  more  basically,, 
services  to  the  probationers. ^  ^ 

Similarly,  the  Joint  Commission  on  Correct^Lpnal  Manpower  and  Training,^ 
summarizing  from  i^s  survey  of- probation  agencies,  included:  "The  ?^city 
^of  community  resources  available  to  local  correctional  agencies  is  evident 

irrespective  of  the  size  of  the  jurisdiction  being  served. "^° 

■  ... 

.  Joint  Commission  surveys  also  found  few  innovative  programs  in  local 
"probation  departments:  '  ^ 

In  general,   local  probation  agencies  are  d^id  of  experimental  pro-  ' 
gram^  and  there  is  little  serious  interest  in  evaluation  of  t^e  impact 

■  pf  on-going  programs.     Manpawer  resources  are  usually ' poorly  utilized 
arid  little  is  being  accomplished  in  terms  of  systematic  analysis  of  ' 
the  tasks  to  be  performed  in  probation  settings  in  order  to  more  effec- 
tively utilize  fisting  personnel.  ^1 

The  opinions  expressed  above  are  not  uncommon.     Although  decentrali- 
zation has  been  highly  valued  in  oiir  society,  the  trend  in  probation,  and 
indeed  in  correcKmis  in  general^  appears  to  be  in  the  direction  of  central- 
ization.    Attempts  are  being  made  to  establish  unified  state  corrections 
systems  to  replace  county  and  municipal  systems.     Two  general  examples  of 
centralized  probation. systems  are; 
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"State:    One  agency  administers  a  central  probation  system  which 

 ^*        ,  ^  '4  ■  *  *  \ 

12 

provides  serv^fces  throughout  the  §,tate,"      *  ^ 
"State  Conbined:'  Pyobatlon  and- parole  both  are  administered  on  a 
Statewide  basi^  by  one  agency." 

if     .         ,  * 

V  proponents  of  the  move  toward  J-ncr^ased  centTalizatioxj  cite  the  fol- 
lowing, arguments :  ^ 

1.  "A  state-administered    system  is  firee,  of  local  political  consider- 

.'  ■  ..    ^  •■  ..  '  .       i  '  1- 

^        ,      ration  and  can  recommend  new  programs  without  approval  by^'local 
'       ■      .  "  .    '  - 

political  bodies. "^^  €^  ^ 

2.  "A  state-administeted  system  provides  greater  assurance  that  goals 
and  objectives  can  be  met  and  that  uniform  poli<:ies  and  procedures 
can  be  developed.  Also,  more  efficiency  in  the  disposition  of  re- 
sources is  assured  because  all  staff  employees  and  a  larger  agency 

15 

can  make  more  flexible  use  of  manpower,  funds  afid  other  resources." 

3.  Under  a  state  administration  "there  exists  a  greater  probability  . 
that  the  same  level  of  services  will  be  extended  to  all  areas  and 
ail  clients.    Uniform  and  equitable  policies  will  be  applied  in 

**       recommendations  for  institutional  and  out-of'-town  placement,  while 

variations  in  policy  ^e  manifested  where  administration  is  loc^^ 

Some  economies^n    detention  and  diagnostic;  services  are  possible 

1  ft 

,if  they  are  operated,  regionally  rather  than  locally." 

4. '    "Another  major  advantage  in  the  states'  operation  of  probation 
services  is  the  possibility  of  combining  them  with  parole  services 
BXid  also  better  coordinating  them  with  institutional  programs.  The 
advantages  of  such  combined  se^'lces  are  several.    A  single  agency 
is  able  to  offer  a  continuity  of  service  and  provide  economies  in 
the  disttibtition  of  services.    Additionally    there  Is  a  tendency 
for  a  local  agency  to  solve  a  problem  case,  or  one  that  requires 


a  substantial  investment  of  serviqes  or  money,  by  commitment  to 
a  stata  institution^    This  would  be  minimized  if  a  single  agency  . 
Operated  both  programs . "17 

'  4 

^jgv    "State  administration  of  j^robation  services  historically  his  been 
in  the  forefront  of  developing  inhovative. programs,  demonstration 
projects,  and-  correctional  research. "^^  , 
It  is  generally  believed  that  agencies  manifest  characteristics  pecu- 
liar  to  their  organizational  structure.    Agencies  which  are  highly  decen- 
tralized  af^  thought  to  be  characterized  by  participation,  access,  and 
responsiveness,  while  centralized  agencies  are  marked  by  efficiency,  pro- 
fessionalisia^  and  the  use  of  more  advanced  technologic  such  as  computer- 
i zed. information  systems .    These  characteristics  many  vary  from  agency  to 
agency,  but  it  is  likely  that  agencies  with^^extretae  degree^  of  centraliza- 
tion  or  decentralization  will  experience  difficulty  in  providing  a  \/ide 
range  of  probation  services.     Some  balance  between  the  two  extremes  is 
requi^^ed  to  capitalize  on  the  positive  aspects  of  both.  - 

Several  st§^es  are  attenuating  to  combine  the  advantage  of  uniformity, 
characteristic  of  a  centrallEe^d  structure,  with  a  decentralized  structure 
by  the' following  methods:  .  ^ 

.  K    Standard  Setting:        New  Jersey,  the  courts  are  responsible  for 

setting  standards  fois  local  probation  systems,  while  In  California 
the  responsibi],lty  is  placed  in  the  executive  branch. 
2.    Personnel  Prbit^sipn  and  Upgrading:    "Michigan  assigns  state-paid 
probation  officers  to  wot k  alongside  local  probation  officers. 
New  York  State  reimburses  local  commuriities  up  to" 50  percent  of 

the  operating  costs  for  probation  programs^*  provided  that  local 

'        ...  ' 
communities  meet  state  staffing  standards.    This  subsidy  has  near- 

ly  doubled  in  th$  last  six  years,  resulting  in  an  increase  of 
'  '     '  .       '  19 
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probation  staff  from  1,527  in  1965  to  1.956  in  1972/'^° 
3*'   Direct  Financial  Subsidy:    "The  states  of VCalifornia  and  Washing- 
ton tisfe  a  different  apprcac^  it^  providing  revenue  to  local  Juris- 
dictions.    These  states  atteiapt  to  resolve  a  problem  that  is 
apparent'  when  probation  is  a  local  function,  namely,,  that  finan- 
cing  probation  is  a  local  responsibility.    However,  when  juveniles 

or  adults  are  sent  to  correctional  institutions,  these  are  usually 

21 

adpiinis tered  and  financed  hy  the  state.'     Frequently ,  one  conse- 
quence  is  the  shifting  of  financial  responsibility  from  local 
government  to  state  government  by^  sentences  of  incarceration  rather 
than  probation. 

California  and  Washingtpn  have  developed  probation  sub^^idy  prograixis 

in  Vhich  counties  are; reimbursed  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  individuals  * 
-  who  remain  in  the  community  ra$:her  than  being  sent  to  state  institutions. 

The  probation  subsidy  progTam^  began  in  California  in-^966»     The  decrease 
.  in  commitments  in  those  Calif o^mia  counties  that  participated  in  the  sub- 

sidy  program  ialmost  doubled  the"  decrease  in  coimnitments  of  coimties  not 
.participating.    The  state  of .Washington  has  had  a  similar  experience  with 

the  probation  subsidy  program .vhich  1?egan  in  January,  1970.     Its  purpose 

was  to  reduce  the  number  of  commitments  to  institutions  from  county  juve- 

*  ■  * 

nile  courts.     In  1971,  the  state  received  55  percent  fewer  commitments 

than  exp^ected.  ^ 

These  examples , suggest  that  affirmative  pblicy  actions,  particularly 
from  the  state  l^val,  can  negate  or  enhance  the  effects  of  centralization 
or  decentralization.    For  example,  a  policy  which  pursues  a  form  of  centtal-, 
i^ation  must  a^so  promote  strong  integration  so  that  while  emphasizing  state 
standards  to  deal  with  probation  problems  which  are  universal  in  scope,  it 
will  also  allow  for  adjustments  to  meet  particular  local  or  regional  needs, 

;  ^  20  -29 
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Gonversgly,  decentralization  emphasizes  local  prior ities^ahd  attitudes. 
Therefore,  mechanisms  must  be  designed  , that  will  encourage  local  adminis- 
trators to  maintain  regional  and  state  interests  also*     In  probation,  for 
escampfe,  problems  related  to  supervision'',  treatment  and  control,  as^  well 
as  funding  ^nd  technology,  transcend  the  boundaries  of  cities  and  counties. 
This  perspective  must  be  kept  in  mind  when  developing  organizational  policy 
The  ABA  commented  on  this  by  emphasizing  that:  . 

However  ^his  issue  is  resolved,  there  is  still  and  important  function 
to  be  discharged  by  the.  state.    The  experience  is  that  without  some 
statewide  control  over  the  standards  that  govern  the  administration  oi 
probation  services  pockets  of  unevenness  and  inattention  will  develop 
within  the  state  to  the  detriment  of  the  entire  structure.     Crime  pro- 
blems of  one  locality  are  not  simply  pr^^blems  of  control  within  that 
locality-.     This  is  particularly  true  when  the  issue  is  probation.  The 
problem  is  generally  posed  in  terms  of  a  substantial  rehabilitative 
effort  to  prevent  an    offender  from  offending  again,  perhaps  nwre 
seriously  the  next  time  and/perhaps  in  the  next  county/    The  entire 
state,  then #  has  a  clear  interest  in  ra^ising  the  level  of  correction- 
al: services  in  every  community*    At  the  very  least,, this  interest 
\       should  be'  reflected  in  the  establishment  of  minimum  standards  opera-  ^ 
ble  and  enfor<;ed  in  every  locally  administered  system. 23 
\  i     ■     •  • 

Fllnally,  organizational  policy  decisions  must  incorporate  political 

considerations.     If  the  policy  pursued  is  one  of  centralization,  political 

'P    '\     *  .  .  ' 

influence^. will  accrue  to  those  officials  in  state  government,  whereas 

elected  locall  officials  and  administrative  gerieralists  will  gain  influence 

In  a  politici^ily  decentralized  system.     To  the  extent  that  the  use  of 

\ 

decision-makihg  authority  by  ai\^  of  these  groups. makes  an  impact  on  policy 
outcomes,  the  selection  of  an  organizational  structure  of  centralization 
or  decentralization  Will  affect  the  function  of  the  agency,  as  well  as 
'*who  gets  what*?  from  the  agency ♦  ' 


Policy  Effects  and  Interactions 

*  • 

The  follovring  section  considers  two  sets  of  effects  and  interactions: 
(1)  the  effects  of  the  political,  econotnlc,  and  administrative  environments  ^ 
upon  the  organizational  design  which  control^  the  degree  of  centralization 
or  decentralization,  and  (2)  the  effects  of  centralized  or  decehtrallzed  ^ 
organizational  design  upon  the  same  political,  economic,  and  administra--  \ 
tive  environments.  ' 

It  should  be  recognized  that  agencies  frequently  deal  with  a  number 
of  constituencies.     Changes^  in  the  organizational  locus  of  operation  will 
likely  change  agency /constituency  relationships  and  thus  give  risei  to  pel- 
Itical  problems.    The  values  and  attitudes  of  agencies'  constituencies  can 

both  affect  and  be  affected  by  such  changes, 

*  ■       '  -  ......  .1. 

'  It  is  argued  that  as  probaticm  agencies  become  centralized  into  a 
state  agency  or  decentralized  into  local  control  the  predominant  values  of 
the  local  community  are  correspondingly  modified. A  form  of  n»dification 
which  can  occur  with  centralized  probation  is  a  change  in  the  level  of 
services  available.    This  can  result  from  ineffective  communications  be- 
tween the  state  level  probation  and  the  local  service  provision  agencies •  ^ 
Local  organizations,  must  be  persuaded  to  provide  the  mix  and  level  of  ser- 
vices-that  will  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  probation  agency %nd  its  clients, 

.    The  relative  dispersion  of  the  client  population  may  also  influence 
the  politics  of  the  probation  function*     Generally,  recipients  of  probation 

services  are  widely  dispersed  among  the  population  and  constitute  a  small 

J 

percentage  of  the  population  of  a  given  community.     Smaller  jurisdictions 
with  scarce  resources  will  tend  to  aj,locate^  funds  to  programs  which  serve  ^ 
^the  largest  number  of  people  thus  perha|(s  slighting  probation.    By  looking 
at  the  aggregate  numbers  of  probationers  and  probation  needs  on  a  state 
level,  centralized  agencies  may  be  better  able  to  generate  and  dispense 
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necessary  resources. 

Access,  accountability,  and  citizen  participation  are  political  values 
to  be  considered  by  any  public  agency  when  adopting  an  organizational  struc 
ture..   Access  requires  that  the  agency  be  approachable  and  open  \o  its 
clientele  and  constittatencies.     It  is  widely  believed  that  a  generali^t 
administrator  in  a  locfil  unit  will  tend  to  be  wore  receptive  to  inquiry 
than  a  specialist  located  in  a  central  office.    To  the  extent  that  this 
is  correct,  a  centralized  system  may  be  less  responsive  to  clients  and 
community  groups. 

Account^ability,  as  used  here,  refers  to  an  identifiable  person  or^ 
group  having  the  responsibility  and  resources  to  perform  a  function.  Orga- 
nizational  structure  may  affect  accountability  by  insulating  responsible 
officials  from  public  scrutiny,  or  by  placing  the  administrator  and  the  ■ y 
agency's  resources  beyond  coismunity~control.     For  example,  probation's 
treatment  function  may  be  so  highly  subdivided  in  an  adininistrativeiy  ' 
decentralized  system  that  no  individual  or  group  is  accountable  for  the 
total  program.     In  politically  decentralized  systems,  the  problem  is  more 

likely  to  be  that. an  official  will  be  made -accountable  who  does  not  have 

,  i 

the  financial  resources  to  carry  out  a  program  demanded  by  the  .state's 
/► 

minimum  standards. 

Internal  agency  politics  vary  with  degree  of  decentralization:  Decen- 
tralization may  promote-  tension  between  generalist  administrators  and 
specialists.  Specialists  espouse  the  view  that  the  generalist  is  politic- 
ally vulnerable  and  lacks  expertise,  while  the  generalist  perceives  the 
specialist  as  overly  narrow  and  uninformed  as  to  the  polij^cal  realities 
of  administrative  situations.    The  power  of  the  generalist  increased 
through  decentraliEation  while  the  specialist  tends  to  profit  from  a 
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\   .  '  *        '     •  •' 

system  of  centralization. 

The  separation  of  responsibility  and  authority  within  an  agency  is  ^ 

26 

a  second  source  of  agency  politics*       A  system  of  decentralization  may 
result  in  the  responsibility  for  a  -function  being  located  at  one  level 
while  the  authority  or  , power  to  perform  .thfe  actual  activit^ies  is  placed  ^ 
at  another.  ,         ^  V  ^ 

Administratively,  a  primry  concern  in  selecting  a  level  of  govern- 
ment to  perforta  a  function  is  to  determine  whtch  level. ^an  most  effective- 
ly perform  that  function.     A  characteristic;  of  probation*,  like  otlier  public 
agencies,  is  that  often  there  is  no  consensus  on  agency  objectives.     The  ^ 
administrative  consequence  of  this  is  that  agency  leadership,  often  does 
not  have  a  clear  mandate  for  i^s  tasks,  i.e.,  supervision,  control,  or 
treatment.     Therefore,  the  organizational  structure       probation  must  be 
flexible  and  have  the  capacity  to  act  within  broad  and  occasionally  con-- 
flicting  sets  of  goals. 

Secondly,  in  the  delivery  of  public  services,  the  most  efficient  and 

fa. 

effective  means  of  delivering  probation  services  tend  to  be  poorly  under- 
stood and  division  of  labor  among  sub-units  is  difficult.     Efficiency  aitd 
effectiveness^  criteria  are  often    replaced  by  activity  measures  and  social 
or  political  criteria.  , 

Closely  related  to  this  is  the  consideration  of  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  information  needed  or  available  to  monitor  a  decentralized 
field  operation  or  intergovernmental  system.    The  more  asabiguous  the  goals  ^ 
of  probation  and  its  techniques  are,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  design 
an  adequate  management  information  system  and  the  more  difficult  the  task 

of  decentralization  becomes.     However,  even  a  centralized  system  for  for- 

'l 

mulating  policies  may  not  be  effective  if  production  technologies  ar€^ 

24 
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ambiguous  or  public  interest  groups  expect  multiple  and/or  conflicting 
outputs.     Under  these  situations-,  operational  units  will  have  to  maintain 
enough  discretionary  authority  to  respond  appropriately  to  complicated 
■  changes  and  demands.     Further,  individual  administrators  will  require 
/  reduced  spans  of  contro-l  as  the  technology  and  social  environment  become 
more  complicated.  ' 

Lastly,  most  of  the  routinization  and  established  activity  fuiictions 
occur  at  the  technical  levels  of  the  organization,  i.e..  probation  officer 
level.    "Moving -up  the  managerial  hierarchy,  responsibilities  involving 
policy  decisions  become  more  ctKaplex,     Therefore,  it  becomes  harder  to 
decentralize  managerial  and  policy-makitig  functions  effectively  unless 
the  objective  xjf  reorganization  is  to  divest  the  central  agency  of  these 
functions.    This  is  often  the  Intent  of  political  decentralizations;  how- 
ever, one  should  note  that  while  this  can  be  a  legitimate  objective,  it 
is  unrealistic  to  decentralize  these  basic  functions  and  still  try  to 
maintain  central  control  of  local  jurisdictions. ' 

Summarizing  the  ab<?ve,  the  following  can  be  consldeted  as  major  admin^ 
istrative  aspects  of  the  centralization/decentralization  issue: 

1.  The- degree  of  consensus  aad  understanding  of  agency  goals. 

2.  The  relative  understanding  of  probation  techrtologles . 

3.  The  degree  of  coordination  necessary  to  perform  the  probation 
function.  • 

4.  The  character  of  the  social  environment  (legislature,  public) 
within  which  the  agency  Is  operating. 

5.  ^  The  level  of  agency  function  considered  for  reorgaHlzation. 
The  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Standards  and  Goals  for  Correc- 
tions concluded  its  position  on  this  issue  with  the  following: 
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Uniformity  in  probation  can  be  achieved  only  when  there  is  a  state- 
administered  probation  system.    When  it  is  simply  not  possible  for 
a  state  to  administer  a  probation  system,  the  state,  through  a  desig- 
nated agency  in  the  executive  branch,  should  be  responsible  for  devel- 
oping standards  for  local  probation  systems  that  provide  for  a  minimum 
acceptable  level  of  functioning.    State  standards  have  a  greater  chance 
of  being  implemented  if  the  state  indicates  a  willingness  to  share 
costs  with  local  governments  wKen  standards  are  n^t  and  maintained. 

'         •  .     .  ■'         ■  ■     ■  . 

>Xn  addition  to  setting  standards  for  local  jurisdictions,  the  state 
agency  should  be  responsible  for  establishing  policies,  defining  state- 
wide goals  ,  providing  staff  training,  assisting  in  fiscal  planning  and 
implementation,  collecting  statistics  and  data  to  monitor  the  operations 
of  local  probation  agencies , ^and  enforcing  change  when  necessary.  Through 
these  means,  a  s^te-supervised  program\can  bring  about  ^ome  degree  of 
uniformity  in  operations  throughout    the  state,  but  not  to  the  same  de- 
gree  as  a  state-administered  program. 28 

Judicial  or  Executive  Branch  Placement 
A  second  related  discussion  concerning  probation  administration  is 
whether  it  should  be  placed  in  the  judicial  or  the  executive  branch  of 
government.   .The  controversy  arises  from  the* fact  that  the  authority  to 
use  probation  as  a  sentencing  dispdsition  with  atatutory  limitations  re- 
sides with  the  courts •    "Ihat  authority         is  not  surprising  when  it  is 
remembered  that  probation  developed  out  of  the  power  of  a  court  to  sentence 
the  criminal  offender  and  ...  either  its  inherent  or  legislative:[.y-granted 
power  to  suspend  the  imposition  or  execution  of  sentence.        Despite  the  ^ 
issue  of  the  nature  of  probation  (i.e.,  whether  it  is  a  sente^r&,  or  sus- 
pension of  sentence  imposition,  or  suspension  of  sentence  execution"), 

there  is  agreement  that  the  administration  of  probation  as  a  disposition 

30 

resides  in  the  court.  - 

If  we  use  this  point  as  -a  base  on  which  to  build  a  comprehensive 
administrative  system,  the  next  logical  step  would  %e  to  pla;ce  the  adminis- 
trative.  oontrols  where  they  will  be  effective  not  only  in  fulfilling  the 
judicial  role  but  also  the  accompanying  goals  of  probation  itself,  i.e., 
supervision,  provision  of  services,  treatment,  and  the  supervision  and- 
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control  of  agency  personnel.  \ 

However,  there  is  no  consensus  as  to  what  kind  of  system  best  answers 
the  above  stated  need.    The  following  arguments  are  advanced  by  thoae  who 
favor  placement  of  probation  adininistration  with  the  judicial  branch  of 
government :  ■     .         .     ^  .     ' ' 

1.  "Probation. would  be  more  responsive  to  court  direction.  Through- 
out tHe  probation  process,  the  court  could  provide  guidance  to 
probation  workers  and  take  corrective  action  when  indicated. 

2.  "This  arrangement  provides  the  judiciary  with  an  automatic  feed- 

/ 

back  mechanism  on  effectiveness  of  dispositions  through  reports 
filed  by  probation  staff. "^^ 

3.  "Courts  have  a  greater  awareness  of  resource  needs  and  may  become 
advocates 'for  their  staff  in  obtaining  better  services. "^^ 

4.  "Increased  use  of  pretrial  diversion  may  be  furthered  by  placing 
probation  in  the  judic*lal  branch.    Courts  have  not  been  inclined 

.  to  transfer  authority  and,  therefore,  may  set  more  stringent  limi- 

tat  ions  on  the  discretjion  of  i^n-judical  personnel  to  release  or 
divert  than  on  judicial  staff. "^^  ^ 

■  .  ^,   r    —  ■ 

5.  "When  probation  is  administered  by  a  judge,-there  frequently  exists  ^ 
the  kind  of  shared  knowledge  of  function  and  communication  about 
program  content  that  is  found  nowhere  else  in  the  correctional  ap- 
paratus."        "Judges  more  fully  trust  the  information  and  services 
provided  by  staff  under  their  iuanediate  control. "^^    Judges  gene- 
rally are  more  aware  of  sentencing  alternatives  and  so  can  utilize 
different  approaches  as  necessary  to  fit  the  individual  offender. 

6.  "Administration  should  be  with  the  agency  whith  provide?  the  greatest 
flow  of  work;    "Federal  probation  officers  perform  75%  of  their  work 
for  the  courts. "37    ^nd  finally    a  compromise  argument  suggested  by 
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the  National  Advisory  Coiaaission: 
7.     "Courts  at  least  should  retain  control  ove/  that  portion  of  the  ^ 
staff  performing  services  for  the  courts  {as  distinguished  from 
services  to  pretrial  releases  ^d  probationers),  and  that  juvenile 
intake  services  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  courts. "-^^ 
The  arguBaents  for  placing  probation  in  the  judicial  branch' center 
around  the  previously-stated  relationship  between  the  courts  and  probation: 
that  the  authority  to  grant  the  probation  disposition  resides  with  the 

court  and  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  pQ:wer  -of  a  coutrt  to  sentence  the 

■f.  ■ 
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criminal  offender.  However,  as  will  be  noted  a^ng  arguments  opposing 
placement  within  the  judiciary,  other  subsystems  of  the  criininal  justice 
system  located  in  the  executive  branch  are  able  to  work  effectively  with 
the  icourt^* 

These  opposing  arguments  tend  to  be. similar  to  the  following  remarks; 
1.     "When  judges  do  administer  probatiatk,  a  disproportionate  axiK^unt 
\of  time  is  spent  on  presentextce  investigation  for -the  judges, 
forcing  some  neglect  of  .the  supervision  of  offenders/'^"*- 
-2,     '^Probation  staff  may  be  assigned  functions  that  serve  legal  pro- 
-  cesses  of  the  court  and  are  unrelated  to  probation,  such  as  issue- 
ing  summonses,  serving  subpoenas,  and  running  errands  for  judges." 
3,     "Courts,  particularly  the^ criminal  courts,  are  adjudicatory  and 
regulatory  rather  than  service-oriented  bodies.    Therefore,  as  - 
long  as  probation  remains  part  of  the  court  setting,  it*will  be 
subservient  to  the  court  and  will  not  develop  and  identity  of  its 

„43  ^  y 

own. 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Standards  and  Coals  (NAG)  has 

4  ' 

strongly  supported  executive  branch  placement  of  probation  as  the  proper 
long-range  objective.     *'Such  placement  would  facilitate  a  more  rational 

u. 
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allocation. of  probation  staff  services^  increase  interaction  and  adminis- 
trative  coordination  with  corrections  and  allied  human  services,  increase 
'access  to  the  budget  process  (legislature)  and  ^atablishmeat  of  priorities, 
and  remove  the  courts  frora  an  inappropriate  role."^^    The  NAC  did,  however, 
suggest  that  because  of  the  present  mix  of  arrangements  among  the  states 
it  may  be  necessary  for  state  agency  probation  employees  to  perform' some 
of  their  work  under  the  direction  of  the  courts.  "It  would  be  essential  in 
such  an  arrangement  that  probation  staff  take  direction  from  the  court  and 
the  court  administration  in  establishment  of  policies,  procedures,  and 
performance  standards  for  carrying  out  their  tasks  and  that  the  probation 
division  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  court. "^^ 

Other  arguments  for  placing  probation  adiainistratlbn  in  the  executive 
branch  are: 

1-     "All  other  subsystems  for  carrying  out  court  dispositions  of  * 
dffenderis  are  in  the  executive  branch.     Closer  coordination  and 
functional  Integration  with  other  corrections  personnel  could  be 
achieved  by  a  common  organizational  placement >  particularly  as 
community-based  corrections  programs  increase.     Furthermore,  job 
mobility  would  be  enhanced  if  related  functions  are  administra- 
tively tied."^^ 

2.     "The  executive  branch  contains  the  allied  human  services  agencies; 
where  probation  is  also  in  the  executive  br^ch,  opportunities  are 
increased  for  coordination,  cooperative  endeavors,  and  comprehen- 
sive planning. 

3*     "Decisions  involving  resource  allocation  and  ranking  of  priorities 
are  made  by  the  executive  branch  which  in  tilm  are  the  basis  for^ 
\        requests  for  funds  from  the  legislature.    When  probation  is  in- 
eluded  in  the  total  corrections  systems,  more  raticmal  decisions 
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about  distribution  of  resources  can  be  made/l 

*  #■ 

•     .4.    "Probation  administrators  are  in  a  position  to  negotiate  and, 
present  their  cas-e  more  strocigly  if  they  are  in'the  executive 
branch.    Wh^  probation  is  a  part  of  the  court  system  the  judge, 
not  the  probation  administrator,,  i^  responsible  for  presenting- 
the  budget  request  and  acting  as  negotiator,  a  non- traditional 
role  for  t;he  judge. 
Related  to  this  issue,  although  it  is  primarily  concerned  with  the 
administration  of  federal  probation,  is  whether  probation  services  should 
be  placed  in  the  same  agency  responsible  for  the  prosecution  of  offenses • 
The  ABA  Advisory  Coxmaittee  take^  a  strong  posl^^^n  on  this  organiza- 
tional question:  >^        >  , 

While  the  Integration  of  probation  services  with  a  state  corrections 
dea|uJ:inent  agency  may  well  be  sound,  it  is  not  sound,  in  th4  judge- 
^     medHbf  the  Advisory  Coxmaittee,  for  probation  services,  or  indeed, 
for  any  corrections  services,  to  be  under  the  same  organi^atioxxkl 
structure  as  that  which  directs  the  prosecution  of  offenses.  The 
potential  xross-^over  which  can  exist  under  |uch  a  structure  can\be 
damaging  in  fact  as  well  as  in  appeat^ance,  'And  of  course,  the*pri^ 
mary  relationships  of  the  local  probation^ of ficer,  whether  he  gets 
his  job  through  the  local  court  or  through  a  statewide  system  of  some 
sort,  must  be  with  the  lo^al  judge^  not  the  local  prosecutor.  The 
judge  is,  in  effect,  the  correctional  administrator  of  the  proba- 
tioners over  whom  he  has  controlv_ thev.probation  officers  are,  in 
effect,  his  administrative  assistants  in  assuring  that  the  day-to- 
day activities  of  the  probationers  are  properly  directed*    The  pro- 
secutor ought  to  have  no  administrative  role  iti  either  the  super- 
vision of  daily  activities  or^in-the  correctional  decisions  which 
shape  the  course  of  an  iridividual  probationer's  program. 

This 'argument  is  pj?lmarily  directed  against  placing  the  "Federal  pro- 
bation administration  within  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  which  is  the 
same  agency  which  directs,  prosecutioti.  A  further  argument  against  such 
placen«nt  is  that  "another  consequence  ...  would  be  the  damage  to  the 
relationship  between  the  probation  officer  and  the  probationer,  who  would 
ktiow  that  the  man  supervising  htm  is  a  pdrt  of  the  department  that  prose- 
cuted him.  "^^ 
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The  resplution  of  the  Issue  of  placing  probation  in  the  judicial   .  I  . 

branch  or  the  executive  branch,  like  that  of  the  centralization/decentra- 
lization issue,  will  depend  on  an  analysis  of  each  state's  existing  cor- 
rections systea.  its  political  climate,  its  correctional  needs/its  finan-  " 
cial  resources,  and  whether  the'existing  systeJn  is  considered  effective. 

Correctional  Reorganization  Research 
The.  foregoing  discussions  of  change  in  the  organizational  locus  of 
.prc^bation  help  to  expose  the  issues  involved,  but  in  a  very  real  ^nse, 
they  are  artificial.    Probation  does  not  exist  in  a  vacuum.    For  good  or 
ill,  probation  is  a  component  in  a  complex  corrections  process,  and  it  Is 
heavily  influenced  by  trends  which  affect  corrections  in  general.    A  ^ 
recent  study  by  -the  Council  of  State  Governments  reports  on  a  trend  toward 
unified  state  corrections  systems.        The  study  explores  the  impetus  ^or 
this  movement,  a^s  well  as  its  political,"  m^agerial,  and  progranmatic 
implications. 

The  study  reviewed  correctional  reorganizations  which  occurred  during  ' 
tfca  period  1965  through  1975.    The  states  examined  werel)  Arizona,  Colbrado 
Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Maryland,  Ohio,  and  Oregon.  The 
study  was  designed  to  sample  several  different  organizational  structures.  - 
Florida,  Georgia,  and  Ohio  were  representati^  of  states  in  which  adult  and 
juvenile  programs  were  administered  by  separate  correctional  agencies. 
Arizona,  Delaware,  and  Illinois  were  examples  of  states  in  which  corrections 
programs,  both  adult  and  juvenile,  were  administered  by  a  separate  state 
agency,  while  Colorado  and  Or^on  were  examples  of  states  which  administer 
corrections 'as  a  part  of  an  umprella-type  human  resources  department. 
In  Maryland,  cotrections  is  also  under  an  umbrella  agency,  however,"  it  is 
«  Public  Safety  agency  which  differs  considerably  in  philosophy  from 
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Human  Resources  d^partiaents.  ^  * 

Data  for  this  study  were  collected  through  personal  interviews  with  ^ 
individuals  either  directly , ir^te^ved  in  the  original  corrections  reorgani- 
zatlon  or  currently  Involved  with  the  administration  of  corrections.  ,The 
interviews  were  supplemented  by  secbndary  data  such  ^s  annual  reports » 

c 
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transcripts  of  consuit tee  hearings,  and  findings  of  study  coxamis|i6ns. 

The  intetviews  were  designed  to  address  two  major  questions: . (1)  how  . 
was  the  proposal  for  reorganization  evolved  and  adopted,  and  (2)  what  * 

*  >  •  ' 

were  the  effects  of  organizational  ch^ge  on  corrections  programs,  adiainis- 
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trative  procedures,  and  interagency  relationships.       Lastly,  the 

experiences  of  the  states  were  compared  to  allow  the  researchers  to  draw  ' 

conclusions  about  the  effects  ofcorrections  reorganizations.  ^ 

The  findings  of,  this  research  §iig|'est  that  attempts  to  reorganize 

corrections  are  reflective  of  trends  in  the  reorganization  of  state 

-  goyemment  in  general  and  more  specifically,  the  urging  of  successive 

•  national  cfinnnissions  investigating. the  crimflnal  justice  system.    The  -trend 

I 

is  to  move  to  unified  correctjions  agencies  and  consequently^  more  cen^tralized 
model.  ^         i      '  , '  ^\  ^ 

In  general,  one  can  expect  reorganization  to-be  viewed  as  an  effective 

r    means  of  achieving  more  political  "accountability,  >managerial  ef f ec'tiveness, 
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and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  programmatic  change.        The  study  stresses  the  . 
importance  to  eprrections  of  the  agency  structure,  suggesting  th^.  tKe" 
structure  will  affect  priorities  aiiK>ng  prdgfams,  the  resource^  available 
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to  the  agency,  and  the  degree  of  accountability       the  agency  Adminis- 
trators/ 

The  source  of  the  movanent  to  reorganize  seemed  to  have  some  effect  on 
the  organizational  placeu^nt  of  correc^ttons.    In  instances  where  corrections 
reorganikation  was  part  of  a  general  state  agency  reform  movement. 


corrections  functions  tended  to  be  placed  under  an  umbrella  Agency  auch  aa 
,^      Human  Reag^rc&p  or  Public,  Safety.    However,  v!TBn  the  reorganization 

movement  vas  targeted  specifically  -on  correctiona  reform,  the  tendency  was 
to  create  a  ^parate  corrections  agency  with  one  administrator  directly 
responsibl^^o  the  governor. 

Evidence  developed  during  this  study  indicates  that  either  ^consolidation 
,  o^ion  (single  agency  or  umbtella  agency)  enhanced  mahagei^ial  control  by  . 
,  ^  the  governor.    The  ability  of  the  agency's  central  office  to, control  the 
^      activities  of  ^subordinate  units  within  corrections  was  equally  enhanced. 
This  "increase  in  central  power,  however,' led  to  probleaa  for  lower  manage- 
ment levels.    From  a  lower-level  perspective,  consolidation  frequently  led 

to  increased  delays  in  (ilecision-waking,  loss  of  resources,  and  iMre 
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complicated  operating  procedures.       Similar  problems  were  eMicpressed  by 

higher  level  corrections  administrators  operating  tn  limbrella  agencies,  ' 
vihich  no  doubt  represents  a  tahgible  effect  of  the  loss  of  corrections** 
individual  status  in  the  larger  agency., 

An  expected  -benefit  of  combining  corrections  with  non-correctiona 
programs  in  umbrella  agencies  was  an  integration  of  all  public  safety  or 
^^^\uaan  service^  programs.    Data  frcsa  this  researt^T^  not  support  the. 

hjrpothesis  of  greater  integration.    In  fact,  adniinistrators  in  the  re- 

.   ■  .  .       ■  '■  .   '  ■  1-       •   ' 

organizations  studied,  "...reported  no  differences  in  the  frequency  of  - 

contact  or  sharing  of  resoi^cea'iirith  such  things  as  vocational  rehabilitation 

units,  mental  health  institutions  or  employment  agencies."  Additioiuilly, 

significant  philospphical  disagreements  over  policy  esqihasis  emerged  when 

•  '  .  .     .  \.  .  .  ■ 

*     correction^  became  a  part  of  ah  umbr^ella  agency.    Ihstitutional  vs. 

m. 

I  ■  .  - 

,  community-based  approaches  to  correctiona  and  rehabilitation  models  vs. 
'   -  security  laodeis  were  two  areas  of  particular  disagreement.    These  differwe* 


were  the  thArpMt  whim  pie  umbrella  agency  va^m  kmaan  Resourcee  and 
minimized  when  the  agency  wae  Public  Safety. 

The  study  found  that  a«  the  vieibility  of  corrections  increased,  its 
funding  increased,    tf  the  reorganisation  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the 
status  of  corrections  in  the  bureaucracy,  correction^  administrators 
gained  greater  leverage' with  legislatures  during  budget  negotiation. 
This  trend  toward  an  increase  in  the  vieibility  and  legislative  access- v 

ibilit;?  of  corrections  may  in  part  eacplain  why,  "In  no  state  (studied)  was 

59  •■' 
there  an  example  of  coat  savings,'.'       and  while  the  study  did  not  assess 

the  eacact  dollar  cost  of  reorganisation,  it  did  con9lude  that  reoxrganization 

of_«iy  kind  is  expensive. It  appears  that  promisee,  of  cost  reduction 

resulting  from  correctional  reorganization  should  be  viewed  with  alceptfcisua. 

Increased  political  visibility  for  corrections  tended  to  actf  as  a  brake  . 
on  program  innovation.    Administrators  of  unified  separate  corrections 
agencies  aici*  more  vulnerable  to  political  pressure  than  their  counterparts 
located  in  an  umbrella  agency.    Unified  separate  agencies  reported  ah ^ 
inability  to  oxain tain- innovative  aiM  somewhat  controversial  programs  such 
as  work  release,  community-based  facilities,  and  pre-release  furlougha. 

In  summary,  the  report  concludes  that  major  changes  have  occurred  in 
.corrections  policy,  upper-level  ffiana|pBrial  capabilities,  resource  €aio-  ' 
cations,  and  program  structure  in  all  the  states  which  attempted  reorgani- 
zation.  -Most  of  the  changes  are  at  least  partially  traceable  to  changes 'in 
the'^^idministrative  structure.    It  is  important  to  remember,  however,  that 
not  all  the  consequences  were  intended j  many  would  not  have  occurred, 
"...without  appropriate  shifts  in  other  factors  as  well,  including  leader- 
ship, levels  of  funding,  changes  in  political  climate,  and  unexpected 
61 

crises." 
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ProbAtion  adaiijistrators  can  lafer  from*  this  report  that  their  place- 
Dwat  in  a  »ore  unifiad  corrections  system  can  hold  out  the  probability  of 
both  good  and  ill.    They  aay  *en^f  if  fro»  the  overall  increaae  in  funding 
to  corrections,  fron  more  sophisticated  information  systems,  and  from 
greater  visibility  to  the  legislature.    The  price  for  these^ benefits , 
however;  may  be  the  loss  of  independent  status  and  a  consequent  limitation 
of  policy  discretion,  escalating  political  pressures  on  controversial, 
programs,  and  possible  loss  of  financial  resources  to  institutional 
progrants. 

Two  additional  observations  with  respect  to  probation  should  ,be  m^de. 
First,  the  administrators  of  unified  systems  were  not  particularly 
successful  "...in  bringing  probation  personnel  under  central  office 
direction  regardless  of ^administr at ive  location."       Further^  the  yeport 
states  that  "the  traditional  close  ties  between  probation  personnel  and 

locaP judges  continued  whether  probation  was  previously  a  state  or  local 

63  * 
r^sppnsi,bility."       Both  of  these  observations  are  important  because  they 

indicate  the  resiliency ,  of  current  organizational  arrangexaent  and  the 

futility  of  expecting  rapid  and  complete  change, 

^  Suaaoary 

The  focus  of  this  chapter  has  been  on  the  issues  and  arguments 
surrounding  the  administrative  locus  of  control  for  probation.    We  have 
presented  l>oth  the  theoretical  implications  of  alternative  administrative 
arrangements  and  the  results  of  the  rather  imager  research  available  on 
the  issue.    Where  probation -will  eventually  come  "to  rest  in  future  state 
adainistrative  structures  is  highly  problematic.    The  trend  seei^  ,to  be 
toward  Unified  state  corrections  agencieis  with  a  consequent  dilution  of 
the  policy  control  eawrcised  by  probation  administrators.    It  is  highly 

•  35      .  .         '     ^  . 
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likely  th«t  the  decisions  to  raorganiae  corrections  which  directly  Involve 
probation  will  be  sade  at  the  highest  adiainistr stive  levels..  This  may 
mean  that  probation  administrators'  input  into  these  decisions  wtH  be 
minimal ,  particularly  i£  administrators  ignore  the  trend  tcn^ard  unified 
corrections  and  rigidly  insist  on  administrative  self-idetermination. 
Forwardlooking  probation  administrators  will  recognize  the  Importance  o£ 
these  Issufts  ^d  iegin  to  explore  them  and  prepwe  their  agenties  for  , 
changes < which  certainly  will  come. 
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Interstate  Compacts  on  Probation  ^ 

Before  cosq^^leting  a  conaideratlcMi  of  probation  administration,  should 
aasitiou  the  intei^tate  coiapacts  for  supervision  of  probationers  and  parolees* 
both  adult  arUi  juvenile.    Ptior  to  the  Crtme^  Control  Consent  Act  passed  by 
Congress  in  1936,  there  was  ho  mechanism  for  supervising 'a  probatioi|.er  out- 
side the  state  where  he  was  convicted.  ^  Since ^n  laany  instances  the  offender's 
home,  relatives,  and  co^unity  ties,  were  in  another  state,  the  probationer 
could  not  be  provided  supervision  in  this  v^ry  locale  which,  in  theory,  offered 

the  best  chance  for  success*  * 

.        ■  ■  ■■■ 

Subsequent  to  1936,  a  group  of  states  entered  into  the  Interstate  Com- 
pact for  the  Supervision  of  Parolees  and  Probationers,  through  which  they 

■4       »  . 

undertook  to  supervilBe  probationers  and  parolees  for  each  other.    All  states 

64 

had  fi^igned  the ^  compact  by  1951,  an4  incorporated  it  into  their  state  lawa. 

The  Interstate  Compact  on  Juveniles,  a  similar  agreement,  provides  for 

the  return  of  nmaways,  escapees,  and  absconders,  as  well  as  for  cooperative 

supervision  of  probationers  and  parolees* 

The  Compacts  identify  a  'sending  state^-and  a  'receiving  state.*  The 
'stnding  state'  is  the  st^te  of  conviction.    The  *receiving  state'  is 
the  state  that  undertakes  the  supervision.    The  offender  must  n^et 
certain  residence  requireisents  with  reference  to  the  receiving  state. 
Ordinarily,  the  probationer  or  pfltrolee  must  be  a  resident  ot  the  re- 
ceiving state,  have  relatives  there,  or  have  employment  there.  The 
receiving  state  agrees  to  accept  the  offender  and  give  him  the  same 
supervision  as  is  accorded  a  probationer  or  liarolee  in  the  receivixig 
states    The  offender  who  obtai!T!'s  the  benefits  of  out-of-state  super- 
vision waives  extradition.    The  sending  state  may  enter  the  receiving 
state  and  take  custody  of  the  probationer  or  parolee  who  has  violated 
the  terms  of  his  release  without  going  through  extradition  proeeedings, 
and  a  supplementary  agrees^nt  permits  the  violator  to  be  incarcerated 
in  the  receiving  state  at  the  expense  of  the  sending  state,  if  both 
states  agree.  \ 
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The  compacts  apparently  work' well  with  the  exception  of  instances 
where  probation  is  locally  administered.    Under  these  circumstances, 
Killinger  notes  that  the  mechanism ,v"does  not  work  as  smoothly  -for  proba- 
tion supervision  as  for  parole  supervision. "66   This  last  example  illus- 
trates one  of  the  problems  inherent  in  the  present  fragmented  probation 
system.     The  lack  .of  uniformity  in  the  organizational  placement  of  proba- 
tion from  state  to  state  has  impeded  the  development  of  effective  treat- 
ment and  supervision  strategies  for  out  of  state  probationers.    As  was 
noted  earlier,  the  delivery  of  probation  services  and  probation  concerns 
are  not  bounded  by  jurisdictional  lines  within  a  given  state  and  from  the 
immediate    discussion  we  can  expand  on  this  observation  to  include  state 
borders  as  well.    Any  discussion  and  analysis  of  agency  organizational 
structure  and/or  locus  of  control  should  consider  a  structure  able  ti  mini- 
mize  conflicts  or  breaks  in  the  delivery  of  probation  services  due  to  multi- 
jufisdictional  conditions.     Up  to  this  point,  our  discussion  has  generally 
focused  on  probation  as  a  separate  entity  within  the  criminal  iitice  ^sVs- 
tem.    We  have  treated  the  question  of  organizational  structure  o^  the  pro- 
bation function  within  that  frame  of  ^reference  which  assumes  it  will  con 
tinue  as  a^autonomous  agency  either  at  the  state  level  or  at  the  county 
or  municipal  levels  jjf  government. 
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CHAPTER  II  •  - 

ROLES  OF  PROBATION  OFFICERS 

The  information  contained  in  this  section  is  the  product  of  a 
literature  review  conducted  to  investigate  the  role  of  the  probation 
officer— how  his  roie  perception  affects  his  performance  and  the  super- 
vision styles  in  the  adaiinisfrrative  context  of  the  agency.    First,  we  shall 
consider  a  nuaber  of  role  typologies  developed  by  experts  in  the  field  of  - 
probation.    The^,  we  shall  exiwaine  research  studies  conducted  to  deter- 
mine the  validity  of  some  of  these  typologies. 

Role  Typologies  ^  < 

In  their  1974  study  of  probation,  Jord^  and  Sasfy  outlined  some  of 
^  the  major  positions  concerning  the  role  of  the  probation  officer.  For 
example,  Ohlin  developed  the  following  typology  of  probation  officer 
styles:  ^ 

!•    .The  punitive  officer        perceives  himself 
as  the  guardian  of  middle-class  morality;  he  attempts 
,    to  coerce  the  offender  into  conforming  by  means  of 
threats  and  punishment,  and  emphasizes  control,  the 
protection  of  the  community  against  the  offender  and 
the  systematic  suspicion  of  those  undar  supervision. 

2,    The  protective  officer  who  vacillates  liter- 
ally between  protecting  the  offender  and  Jsrotecting 
the  coimunity.    His  tools  are  direct  assistance, 
lecturing,  and  alternately,  praise  and  blam^.    He  is 
perceived  as  ambivalent  in  his  emotional  involvement 
with  the  offer\der  and  others  In  the  coqpunity  as  he 
shifts  back  and  forth  in  taking  side  teith  one  against 
the  oC^lplr.  .      ■        /  ,  ' 

3*    The  welfare  officer  who  has  as  his  ultimate 
goal,  the  improved  welfare  of  the  client,  achieved 

by  aiding  him  in  his  individual  adjustment  within  /  • 

limits  imposed  by  the  client's  capacity,    Such  an 
officer  believes  that  the  only  genuine^  guarantee 
of  coipmunity  protection  lies  iti  the  client's 
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personal  adjusttaeat  since  external  conformity  will 
only  be  temporary,  aiui^ in  the  long  rui^,  may  slake  a 
successful  adjustment  more  difficult.  Ei^tional 
neutrality  penmates  his  relationships.    The  diag- 
nostic cate^tie?  and  treatment  skills  ^ich  he 
es^loys  stem  f roia  ^n  c^jective  and  theoretically- 
based  assessiaent  of  the  client's  needs  ami 
capacities*^ 

Glaser  extended  this  typology  to  iudlude  a  fourth  category,  "the 
passive  officer'*  who  sees  his  Jc^  as  a  sinecure  requiring  only  a  minimim 
effort.    Jordan  and  Sasfy  presented  the  four  typologies  in  tsbular  form 
iii  the  following  fashion.     '  r- 
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—Bale  G.  Hardman  also  considered  the  function  of  the  probation 
officer  and  added  an  additional  factor — "an  expert  in  the  use  of  authority." 
Hardman  believes  that  the  use  of  this  tool  by  the  prob^iou  officer  is 
crucial  to  his  successful  performance.    "The  worst\robation  officer  is 
the  one  whp  fails  ta  defitia  his,  authority »  leaving  it  muddled  ^nd  nebulous 
in  the  of fender' s  mind,  thus  necessitating  his  taking  action  to  clarify  it 
for  himself."^    He  offets  the  following  guidelines  for  the  use  of  authoJ- 
ity: 

1.  Use  it  openly  and  honestly. 

2.  Use*  only  that  authority  delegated  by  the  adminis- 
trative agency. 

3.  Clarify  its  limits  to  the  client. 

«  ■ 

4.  Be  considerate,  honest,  and  fair 

5.  Insist  that  the  client  assume  his  responsibilities. 

6.  Resolve  yotir*  own  authority  conflicts. 

7.  Execute  it  with  empathetic  undersfiandiAg  of  the 
offender's  total  needs  as  a  person  worthy  of  interest, 
respect,  and  affection.    Your  role  should  be  recon^ 
structive,  not  retributive.^ 

Thus,  Hardman  feels  that  once,  the  probation  officer  becomes  an  expert  in 

th^  use  of  authority,  he  can  deliver  his  services  in  the  laost  efficient 

manner.     In  terms  of  the  original  Ohlin  typology,,  it  seems  that  what 

Hardman    advocates  is  a  blending  of  all  three  styles  (punitive,  protective, 

and  welfare)  <^rough  the  develdpment  in  the  probatjloner  of  healthy 

attitudes  towards  the  use  of  authority  and,  hence,  responsibility . 

In  a  mannpr^*' similar  to  that  of  Ohlin  and  Glaser,  Klockars  presents 

a  typ(^ogy  based  upon  the  working  philospp.hy  of  the  probation  officer.  The 

first ^tyle  presented  is  that  6f ;Law  Enforcer.     Such  officers  are  primarily 

motiva'^ed  by:   (1)  the  court  order  (obtaining  offender  compliance  with  it), 
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(2)  his  authority,  (3)  his -decision-making  power,  (4)  officer  re^ponsibU 
ity  for  the  public ||^fety,  and  (5)  police  work  -  probation  officer  as  - 
policeman  of  the  agency.^    The  second  category  is  the  Time  Server  who 
feels  that  his  job  has  certain  requirements  to  be  fulfille^d  until\>retire-r 
ment.    He  has  ijo  job  aspirations  -  "They  don't  make  the  rules;  they  just  " 
work  here."^    The  third  style  is  followed  by  the  Therapeutic  Agent  who 
views  his  role  as  an  administrator  of  a  form  of  treatment  (usually  case- 
work-oriented) to  kelp  the  offender.J^    Finally,  the  Synthetic  Officer 
atteoi^ts  to  blend  treatment  and  law  enforcement  components  by  "cQjnbining 
the  paternal,  authoritarian,'  and  judgmental  with  the  therapeutic".^  The 
^ynthetic  Of  f  icer' uiiiknowingly  attempts  to  solve  what  Miles  c*al Is  "the  ■ 
obation  officer's  dilemma", by  balancing  administratipn  of  criminal 

justice  (offender  as  wrong  -  but  responsible  for  his  behavior)  with 

V         *  ' 
treatment  (casework,,  offender  as  sick)  goals. ^ 


Quasi-^Judicial  Roles 

'       ^         .■  ■  * 

Czajkoski  builds  upon  the  law  enforcement  component  of  the 
probation  officer's  job  by  developing  the  concept  of  his  quasi-judicial 
role.    Czajkoski  builds  his  case  upoti  five  lines  of  furictional  anilysis! 
,  The  first  is  plea  bargaining  and  th<j  abdication  of  the  judge  from  \ 
^    sentencing  decisions.    Since  the , probation  decision  is  now  largely  deter- 
mined  by  plea  bargaining,  the  author  cites  Blumberg's  arguiaent  that  the 

probation  officer  serves  to  "cool  the  mark"  in  the  confidence' game' of 

,  .       .  I"-    ■■    ,  . 

plea  bargaining  by  assuring  the  defendant  of  how.  wise  it  was  for  him  to 

iQ  *  ' 

plead  gui;L?:y.        Thus,  the  probation  officer  pimply  certifies  the  plea 

bargaining  process  -  a  task  which  Czajkoski  maintains  undermines  the 
•.professional  role  of  ti^^e  probation  officer. 


The  second  line  of  quasi-jud-icial  "functioning  by  the  prdb^^ion 
officer  occurs  at  the  intake  level.    For  example,  at  the  juvenile  iev^l, 
the  probation  officer  is  often  asked  to  decide  which  cases  are  appropriat^ 

J  for  judicial  processing. Like^  the  prosecutor, this  functioA  perigits  the 

V     ,       ~  '  .  " 

probation  officer  to  have  some  control  over  intake  to  the  court. 

«  ^- 

The  third*  quasi- judicial  function 'of  the  probation  officer  concerns 

setting  the  conditions  of  probation.    The  judge  often  gives  the  probation 

**         '  •  '  ' 

officer  such  powers.    This  often  leads  to  discretionary  abuses,  since 

•  •  \^  ..  :      ■  , 

indefinite  conditions  (often  iiK)ralistic  and  vague  in  tone)  can  Tsecome  a 

f     ■'      '  '  '  '  ■ 

vehicle  for  maintaining  "th^  moral  status  quo  as  interpreted  by  the 

probation  officer."^^    In  addition,  probation  conditions  can  usurp  or 

become  substitutes  for  certain  formal  judicial  "processes.     For  exan^le, 

the  monetary  obligations  of  the  probationer  (for  example,  supporting 

dependants)  *can  be  enforc^by  the,  probation  officer,  rather  than  by  a  > 

court  which  is  specifically  designed  to  handle  such  matters. -^-^ 

•  -  ■ 

The, fourth  qua si -judicial  role  is  concerned  with  probation  violation 
procedures.-  Czajkoski  contends  that  such  procedures*  are  highly  discre- 
tionary, especially  in  view  of  the  vague  and-  all-encompassi'ng  nature  of 
the  probati<3ji  conditions,  which  are  usually -not  enforced  until  the  officer 
h^  r^eason  tojpelieve  that  the  probationer  is  engaged  in  criminal  activity. 

The  final  quasi- j udicial  role  of  the  probation  officer  concerns  his 
ability  to  administer  punishment.     Since  the  officer  may  restrict  the 
liberty  of  his  charge  in  severaj^  ways,  ,this  is  tantamount  to  punishroent.*^^ 
In  this  fashion  Czajkoski  highlights '  some  of  the  actions  of  the  probation 
officer  which  relate  to  his  function  as  a  quasi-judicial  official. 

A  similar  "unveiling"  faction  is^ performed  by  Tomaino  in  his 
article  on  the  "Five  Faces  of  Probation,"     The  hear.t  of  his  presentation 
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revolves  around  tha  following  grid^:^^ 


FIGURE  2,2 
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For  Tomaino,  the  key  probation  officer  role  is  the  "Have  it  Make  Sense 
face  vrfxich  aetempts  to  integrate  the  often-conflicting  concerns  of  societal 
protection  and  offender  rehabilitation.    Accordingly,  Tomaino  recomraends 
that  the  officer  stress  goals,  not  offender  personality  traits,  to  "organize 
legitimate  choices  through  a  collAorative  relationship \jhich  induces  the 
client  to  act  in  accord  with  prosocial  expectations."^^ 

Counseling  Roles 

A  different  but  related  role  for  the  probation  officer  is  also 
presented  by  Arcaya^  who  stresses  the  counseling  aspect  of  probation. 
Axcaya  recommends  that  thq  officer  adopt  a  "dwelling  presence"  in  which  he 
openly  accepts  the  ambiguity  of  feelings  and  responsibilities,  attached  to 
probtftion  work  and  uses  it  to  develop  an  awarenes^  of  the  officer's  own 
humanity  within  the  client,^^    To  accomplish  this  objective,  officer, 
should  utilize  "active  listening" —  putting  aside  of  all  preconception^  ^ 
and  thus  permitting  the  probationer  to  define  hi&self  atid  "responsive 
talking" —  a  dialogue  with  the  probationer  to  contextualize  and  situate 

the  probationer's  world  in  the  knowledge  that  the  client  can  serve  as  his 

18  ' 

own  best  advisor.        In  this  fashion,  the  officer  can  develop  a  style  of 
empathetic  understanding  which  goes  beyond  his  original  preconceptions. 

Unlike  t^  previous  authors,  Sjjjiith  and  Berlin  consider  the. role  of 
the  probationer  as  an  involuntary  client.    According  to  the  authors,  the 
probationer  qualifies  as  an  involuntary  client  due  to  the  "degree  of 

injury  to  self  resulting  from  disregarding  the  conditions  established  by 

19  .  .  , 

the  agency."       In  view  of  this  occurrence,   Smith  and  Berlin  suggest  that 

the  probation  officer  adopt  the  role  of    "community  resource  agent"  to 

bringj^pie  offender  into  contact  with  the  agency  and  comnmnlLy  resources 

20 

which  W6re  designed  to  satisfy  those  needs.  \  , 
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Probation  Officers*^  Self-Images 

.   At  this  point,  let  us  consider  the  findings  of  thfee  studies  v?hich 
attempted  to  test  the  existence  of  these  "role    images"  of  the  probation 
officer  through  field  research.  ' 
^  In  a  gtudy  undertaken  in  1961,  Miles  surveyed  all  probation  and 

parole  off;icers  on  duty  in  Wisconsin  on  a  single  day  (July  1,  N-116).  In 
addition,  48  officers  were  interviewed  and  accompanied  into  thfe  field  by 
'  researchers.    On  the  basi^of  those  data.  Miles  discovered  that  a  majority 
of  these  officers  held  a  basic  identification  with  the  field  of  correc- 
tions (61.5  percent).    The  clear  majority  of  individuals  identified  them- 
selves as  profiation  officers  w!ien  dealing  with  judges  (81  percent), 
social  agencies  (69  percent),  and  potential  client  employers  (79  percent) .^^ 

These  officers  emphasized  their  identification  with  correctional  work  and  ^ 
did  not  wish  to  have  this  primary  link  absorbed  by  another  area,  for 
exaiflplfi^  social  work. 

The  survey  also  uncovered  what  Is  considered  to  be  the  basic  dtl^mma 
of  probation  in  terms  of  its  primary  goal — offender  rehabilitation  or 
societal  protection.    Apparently,  experienc^e  plays  the  key  role  in  the 
resolution  of  this  problem  by  the  officer.     The  experienced  qfficer  cited 
societal  protection  as  his  primary  responsibility  while  seeking  to  maximize 
the  client's  potentialities  in  a  non-therapeutic  mannej*     On  the  other 

hand,  the  inexperienced  officer  is  more  concerned  with  his  therapeutic 
22 

function.        It  appears  that  this  dilemma  is  resolved  with  the  passage  of 
time,  by  tl)e  novice  officer  either  resigning  his  position  in  frustration 
or  adjusting  his  conceptions  to  meet  those  of  the  more  experienced 
majority.     Miles  concludes  that,  until  the  state  agencies-^r6vide  precise 
definitions  of  the  functions  of  pro'bation  and  parole  officers,  this 
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fimdamental  goal  dilenBilk  will  not  be  resolved. 

In  a  similar  study,  Sigier  and  Bezanson  conducted  a  survey  of  a 
random  sample  of  New  Jersey  probation^f icers  in  an  attempt  to  elicit 
their  role -perceptiojis.    The  authors  randomly  selected  130  of  a  total 
population ^of  522  probation  officers  serving  in  New  Jersey's  21  ^counties 
and  reported  a  response  rate  of  55.4  percent  (67/130).    As  Table  2.1 


below  illustrates,  in  every  case,  the  probation  officers  asserted  their 
desire  to  be  identified  with  the  field  of  probation. 

JABLE  2.1 
PREFERENCES  FOR  IDENTIFICATION^^ 


1.. 

2, 
3. 
4. 


5.. 
6. 


Preference  for  Identification  by 

Judges 
Self -Identification 
To  Employers  of  Probationers 
Description  of  Their  Professional 

Activities  to  Community  Leaders. 

(Correctional  Work)  ■ 
To  Friends 

To  Police  (Representative  of  the 
Probation  Department) 


Percentage  Citing 
"Probation  Officer" 

66% 
76% 


352 
-62% 

85% 


The  implication  drawn  from  this  survey  is  'that  probation  officers  believe 

that  probation  is  an  autonomous  entity  and 'should  not  be  confused  or 

» 

Identified  with  other  criminal  justice  agencies  or  functions. 

In  a  similar  study.  Van  Langingham,  Taber,  and  Dimants  sent  ques- 
tionnaires to  417  adult  probation  officers  in  selected  probation  services 
differing  by  region,  level  of  urbanization,  and  level  of  education  and 

recofded  a  response  rate  of  85.1  percent  (355/417).     The  subjects  were 
« 

I 
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asked  to  rate  the  appropriateness  of  fifty-two  tasks  p^foriaed  by  prpba- 

24 

tion  officers.    These  respondents  had  the  following  characteristics: 

1.  Sex;    Male  (90  percent) 

2,  Median* Age:    36  years 
3*  Education: 

^  a*    Bachelor's  degree:     (S8  percent)  Sociology  was 

the  main  subject  of  undergraduate  study  (28 
percent  of  the  B,A.  degrees). 

* 

b.  62  percent  had  attended  graduate  school. 

c,  16  percent  had  received  >Jaster's  degrees.  Of 
these,  approximately  50  percent  were  from 
^cial  Work. 

The  seven  categories  wer^  ranked  by  their  degree  of  appropriateness 
by  the  respondents  in  the  following  manner  (from  most  appropriate  to 
inappropriate) : 

1.  Referral  Function:    Probation  officer  refers 
his  client  to  other'  community  resources  fpr  help  or 
assistance. 

2.  Advice  and  Guidance:    Providing  fairly  direct  ^ 
advice  or  guidance  for  day  to  day  living. 

3.  Court  Consultant:    A  well-established  role  in 


which  the>  probation  officer  interprets  for  the  court 
the  social  and  personal  factors  of  tlje  client  for 
decision-making  purposes. 

4*    Psychotherapy:    Utilizes  the  techniques  based 
largely  upon  psychological  orientation  and  is  concerned 
with  deep-seated  emotional  problems.    Only  agreed  .upon 
for  use  with  the  "unduly  suspicious,"  "reckless  risk- 
taking"  or  alcoholic  probationer. 

.  5.    Law  Enforcement :      Detecting  *nd  apprehending 
violators,^    Only  considered  appropriate  for  two 
examples — checking  to  see  if  an  'alcotolic  probationer 
is  attending  AA  and  if  a  probationer  has  made  court 
appearances  without  your  knowledge. 
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-   .        .      6.    Envlronn^ntal  Manlpulatloai    Attenpt  to 
<iirectly  influence  the  persons  aad  orgaai»ations 
iaportant  in  the  probationer's  adjustment.'   Jji  this 
case,  only  one  example  was  considered  .appropriate — 
speaking  to  a  loan  company  on  a  probationer's  behalf. 

'   7.    Conduct  Establishment  and  Enforcemient:  The 
^  use  of  the  officer's  authority  to  atteii^>t  to  ;;feoerce 

the  probationer  into  beha^^g  in  accordance  with  the 
prevailing  system  crf~the(coninunity.  as  perceived  by 
the  officer.    In  this  category,  none  of- the  tasks  • 
reached  the  required  level  of  appropriateness  (67%),^^ 

These  ratings  give  some  indication  of  the 'function  of  the  probation 
officer  considered  most  proper  fay  field  practitioners.    The,  ranking  order 
evident  in.  this  study,  particularly  the  importance  placed  on  the  referral 
^   and  guidance  functions,  is  significant,  and  may  ^reflect  the  large  number 
of  colle^  educated  probation  officers  in  the  sample. 
Role.  Perception  and  Job  Satisfaction 

Mahoney  tested  the  hypothesis  that  probation  officers  who  had  . 
different  role  perceptions  would  also  have  different  levels  of  job  satis- 
faction.   Mahoney  defined  his  three  role  perceptions  in  the  following 


manner . 


^.    Advocate;    The  primary  task  of  the  officer 
is  oiu^  of  enlisting  in  the  cause  of.  the  client,  being 
a  supporter,  advisor,  and  representative  in  dealing 
with  the  court,  police  and  other  agencies.    There  is 
a  high  stress  upon  the  offender  and  the  community. 
The  officer  is  an  integrator    of  community  resources. 

2.    Counselor:  The  primary  task  of  the  officer  is  '-^ 
one  of  therapist  and  confidant.    A  supportive  atmos- 
phere of  trust  and  understanding  to.  foster  insight  in 
the  client  is  stressed. 

^'    E^^forcer :    The  primary  task  of  the  officer 
is  one  of  law  enforceiaant  function.    This  involves 
investigation  and  surveillance  stressing  the  protec- 
tion of  community  standards. 26 

In  his  sample  of  seventy-five  officers  from  the  Kentucky  Division  of 
Community  Services  (total  N-115),  Mahoney  found  no  appreciable  difference 
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with  regard  to  their  role  perception  and  job  performance.     In  fact, 
Mahoney  concluded  that,  since  the  seventy-five  officers  surveyed  were 
distributed  fairly  evenly  among  the  three,  role  categories,  there  is  an 
apparent  lack  of  consensus  regarding  the  proper  role  foj^  the  probation 
officer.    The  saioe  conclusion  could  be  reached  concerning  the  studies 
pr4viously  cited  in  this  section.  j  ^  / 

Ro^e  of  the  Probation  Supervisor  .  . 

Another  aspecjjftf  role  perceptions  of  probation  officer  is  the  role 
of  the  probation  sufl^lsor.     In  his  1963  article,  Garrett  stated  that  the 
primaip^  function  of  the  probation  supervisor  should  be  to  counsel  his 
officers — "to  improve  their  abilities  and  skills,  they  must  have  effective 
and  jfceaningful  assistance  from  capable  supervisors, "27    Garrett  believes 
th/t  the  ideal  supervisor  would  possess  the  following  traits: 

/  1.    He  should  believe  that  the  performance 

'  level  of  eaph  probation  officer  can  be  raised. 

/■■ 

2.  *  He  should  view  the  probation  officer  as 
an  instrument  to  raise  agency  performance. 

/'  '  "  .  ■ 

3.  He  should  exhibit  dedication,  sensitivityi 
^    and  perceptiveness. 

4.  His  staff  should  fully  understand  the 
functions  of  his  position.    He  should  make 
periodic  evaluations  of  his  staff,  including 

a  full  outline  of  their  duties."  ^  , 

5.  He*  should  adopt  a  "non-critical"  manner 
-of  supervision  (i.e.,  the  use  of  open  group  staff 
meetings)  ."^^ 

Thus,  the  supervisor's  primary  role  is  supportive,  facilitating  the 
performance  of  his  officers. 

Carrera  outlined  some  of  the  major  responsibilities  of  the 
probation  supervisor.     First,  he  has  an  educational  responsibility  to  his 
officers — teaching  and  training  to  develop  expertise  and  com^g^et^nce. 

/  63 


Second,  he  has  administrative  and  uianagefrial  responsibilities;  (1)  to 
conmunicate,  interpret,  and  clarify  policies  and  procedures,  (2)  evaluate 
workers.  (3)  supervise  case  decisions,  and  (4)  to  see  to  it  that  the  work 
flow  is: carried  out  in  accordance  with  agency  goals.    Third,  he  has  a 
responsibility  to  the  community  and.  finally,  a  commitment    to  adapt  - 
agency  policies  and  procedures  to  meet  the  changing  realities  of  proba- 
tion.^^ 

In  similar  fashion,  Cahen  lists  three  main  purposes  of  supervision. 
First,  the  supervisor  should^  ensure  a  minimum  of  professional  performance. 
Second,  he  should  directly  affect  the  performance  of  officers  and.  indi- 
rectly, that  of  the  clients.     Finally,  the  style  of  ^pervision  should  be 
determined  by  the  supervisor,  supervisee,  and  their  setting. ^°  Cohen 
listJ  the  following  components  of  the  supervisor's  role: 

"  1.     Consultant:    Offers  knowledge  based  upon 

experience  and  non-coercive  advice. 

2.  Teacher:    Exploits  certain- situations  for 
their  generalizability .    Builds  upon  his  wide 
access  to  a  numbe|?  of  resources. 

3.  Supporter:    Relieve  tensions  caused  by 
the  probation  officer's  job. 


4.  Judge:    Determines  whether  or  not  the 
^"functicnal  distance"  between  officers  and  their 
clients  Is  maintained, 

5.  Representative  of  the  Administration: 
An  "Ip  .  Between''  position, 

J      a.     Identify  with  the  Administration:' 

Emphasfize  standardization  of  policies 
and  services. 

b.     Identify  with  the  Field:  Supervisor 
views  himself  as  an  upgraded  probation 
officer,  whose  loyalty  and  identification 
remain  with  the  field. 
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.  c.    Maiptainiug  an  In-Betweeu  Position: 

Determine  your  location  on  a  case -by-case 
basis,  retain  flexibility.^^  '  , 

Cohen  states  that  supervision  could  develop  in  several  ways  in  the  future. 
The  probation  officer  could  be  held  accountable  for  his  work  as  an  official 
of  public  office  and  an  officer  of  the  court,  or  the  officer's  "profes- 
sionalism" could  be  supervised.     This\.  final  choice  involves  a  stage  by 
stage  progr€^ssion  beginning  with  individual  supervision  (reviewing  all 
cases  at  first— search  them  for  their  learning  potential),  group  super- 
vision (peer  responsibility  and  disdussion) ,  and  peer  supervision 
(gradual  takeover  by  grou^  members)  .^2    xi^ese  changes  should  attract 
creative  and  competent  individuals  to  the  field  o!  probation  supervision. 

To  the  best  of  oui^  knowledge,  no  studies  have  been  conducted  to 
determine  the  effect  of  probation  officer  role  perception  updn  client's  ■ 
outcome.    The  need  for  such  information  is  a^arent.    In  fact,  it  should 
be  possible  to  frame^  different  evaluation  stra^^egies  to  meet  tha  t)rimary 
concerns  of  each  role  typology.     For  example,  tke  "referral'  4gent"  role 


could  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  number  of  succi^essful  referrals  made 
in  addition  to  retlldivism-related  measures.     In  tiis  fashion,  the  final, 
and  to  some,  most  important  question  regarding  probation  officer  role 
perceptions  could  be  answered.  ^ 


m 
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CHAPTER  III 


ISSUES  IN  CASELOAD  MANAGEMENT 


MANi^G 

Introduction      \  •  . 

Probration  practice  in  the  United  States  re^u^res  the  probation  agency 
to  stand  ready  to  assist  the  Court  both  during  and  following  the  criminal 
sentencing  procesi.    Before  sentencing,  t)ie  agencyisoay  be  required  to 
provide  a  pre--sentence  investigation  report,  which|  is  intended  to  make 
available  to  the  sentencing  judge  the  type  of  infoi^tion  about  the 
offender  which  the  judge  -can  use  in  the  process  of  Selecting  the  n^^^jt^^^^ 

appropriate  sentence  for  the  offender •    In  order  to'^avoid  undue  delays  in 

\     '  '  ■    '  ■  ■ 

the  sentencing  process,  most  Courts  require'  that, preV-sentence  investiga-- 

tlon  reports  be  completed  and  subn^jSiCed  within  a  specified  period  of  time. 

Jo  comply  with  the  orders  of  the  Court,  the  probation\agency  must  be' 

organized  in  such  a  way  that ^ufficient  personnel  can  i?e  made  available 

in  order  to  complete  the  required  nuxsaber  of  pre-sentencfe  invest igation'C 

reports  in  an  acceptable  and  tin^ly  fashion*  \ 

The  second,  and  perhaps  larger,  duty  of  the  probation \^gehcy  Is  to 
assist  the  Court  after  the  sentencing  process •    This  duty  reqvires  the 
agency  to  accept  for  supervision  all  offenders  who  have  been  pldired  on 
prpbation  by.  this  Court.    Depending  upon  the  jurisdiction  in  whiqh  tke 
agency  is  located,  the  offenders  placed  on  probajiion  may  have  committed^ 
almost  any  type  of  criminal  offense,  ^nti,  ihay  range  from  first  offenders 
to  "career"  criminals.    The  ^i^nbers  of  offenders  selected  for  probation 
may  vary  considerably  over,  time,  depending  upon  the  state  of  the  law  in 
the  jurisdiction,  the  political  climate  in  the  jurisdiction,  and  the 
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prevailing  philosophy  towar'd  the  use  of  probation  of  the  sentencing 
judge.    In  addition,  the  individu4l  offenders  placed  on  probation  will 
\^ry  considerably  in  the  types  of  living  problems  (e»g.,  alcohol  or  drug 
abuse,  family  situation  difficulties,  lack  of  education  or  employment) 
Which  they  lace.    Finally,  there  is  likely  to  be  at ^le^st  some  variation 
among  probationers  with  respect  tp  the  type  and  extent  of  probation  con- 
dit ions  ^imposed  on  them  by  the.  sentencing  judges.    As  with  the  pre- 
sentence  investigation  report  requirement,  this  post-sentencing 
supervision  duty  of  the  probation, agency  necessitates  an' organizational 
structure  which  will  enable  the  agency  to  efficiently  and  effectively 
handle  the  anKJunt  of  work  assigned  by  the  Court - 

Considering  the  complexity  involved  in  conq)lying  with  these  duties,- 
it  is  obvious  that  the  probation -administrator  will  be  faced  with  a 
number  of  critical  management  problems-    How  can  the  agency  be  structured 
in  order  to  ensure  that  both  the  investigation  and  supervision  duties  can 
be' met?     Should  all  probation  officers  be  expected  tb  perform  both  the 
investigation  and  supervision  duties,  or  should  officers  be  required  to 
specialize?    How  can  the  agency  efficiently  handle  the'  volume  of  proba- 
tioners assigned  by  the  Court?    Wha<:  are  the  different -ways  In  whtch 
probationers  can  be  assignlsd  to  individual  officers'  caseloads?    Can  the 
level  or  intensity  of  supervision  be  differentiated  for  various  classes 
^f  probationers?    How  can  the  different  living  problems -of  probationers 
best  be  handled?     Should  all  probation  officers  be  expected  to ^handle  every 
-kind  of  probationer  ,i^roblem,.  or  should  individual  officers  develop  areas 
of  specialization?     Should  the  agency  adopt  a  casework  approach  to  pro- 
bation supervision,  or  would  a  brokerage  ^proach  be  more  appropriate? 
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What  advantages  might  there^  be  for  organizing  the  probation  officer  force 
into  teams,  rather  than  utilizing  the  traditional  single  officer  caseload 
model?     .  " 

I 

The  answers  to  these  questions  for  any  specific  probation  agency  will, 
.of  course,  depend  oh  many  f-ectors,  including  the  prevailing  philosophical 
and  structural  orientation  of  the  department,  the  ixtent  and  direction  of 
tfie  flexibility  possessed  by  the  department,  and  the  resources,  both 
fin^cial  and  manpower,  available  to  .the  department.    The  discussion  of 
these  Issues  will ^focus  on  the  organizational  and  administrative  impli- ^ 
cations  of  VBrious  caseload  assignment  and  supervision  strategies.  Our 
emphasis  on  the' ad^>antages  and  disadvantages  of  the  techniques  as  revealed 
by  the  experiences,  of  other  departments  can  serve  ^s  an  aid  to  the  admin-, 
istrator  *ho  is  attempting , to  select  techniques  appropriate  for  his  agency. 

It  should  be  noted  at  the  outset  that  many  of  the  issues  which  will 
be  discussed  separately  are,  in  reality,  closely  intertwined.  These 
discussions  should  not  be  interpreted  as  "either/or"  prescriptions. 
Rathej:,  many  of  the  strategies  can  easily  be  mixed  into  a  variety  of 
combinations.    Treated  separately,  however,  the  issues  to  be  discussed 
are:  caseload  assignment  nK>dels,  differentiated  supervision  levels, 
generairzed  vs.  speqializgci  caseloads,  functional  specialization,  single 
officer  caseloads  vs.  team  caseloads,  the  casework  approach  vs.  the  " 
brokerage  approach,  and  the  concept  of  workload. 
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Caseload  Assignment  ^tode^8  .      ^  ' 

*     "  '* 

One  of  the  first  questions  which  a  probation  administrator  must 
answer ^is  how  to  apportion  all  of  the  probationers  assigned  by  the  Court 
to  tl^ available,  probation  officers.    There  are  several  ways  In  which 
caseload  supervision  strategy  adopted^ by  the  agency.    Carter  and  Wilklns^ 
have  developed  an  excellent  typology  of  caseload  models  which  represent 
the  major  variations  in  assigns^n^  strategies.    Underlying  their  typology 
is  the  assumptt^n^^^  the  heterogeneity  of  the  probationer  population. 
This  assumption  recognizes  that  probationers  as  individuals  will  vary 
considerably,  regardless  of  the  characteristic  in  question.    The  models 
contained  in  the  Carter  and  Wllklns  typology  are  differentiated  by  the 
extent  of  their  dependence  upon  discrimination  among  probationers  based 
on  si^ailarities  and  differences  of  given  probationer  characteristics. 

The  first  model  is  called  the  conventional  model .    This  model  is 

entirely  independent  of  any  consideration  of  the  differences  and  similarl- 

ties  among  probationers,  *and  probationers  are  randomly  assigned  to 

available  probation  officers.    Because  of  the  random  distribution  of  the 

probationer  population  among  caseloads,  each  probation  officer  handles  a 

caseload  vJhich  is  a  miniature  reproduction  of  the  entire  probationer 

population  including,  of  course,  the  wide  variatlcms  in  personal 

characteristics.    With  the  conventional  caseload  model,  then,  the 

probation  officer  must  be  able  to  supervise  any  type  of  probationer  who 

happens  to  be  assigned  to  his  caselCad . 

»  '      '  .■• 

Closely  related  to  the  conventional  model  is  the  nunibers  game  model . 

This  model  may  also  ignore  diff^encea  arfd  similarities  among  probationer 
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characteristics.-    The  (?bj«ct  &i  this  model  is  to  niunerically  balance  all 
of  the  caseloads  within  the  departaient.    This  balancing  oay  be  accomplished 
with  or  without  taking  the  personal  characteristics  of  the  individual 
probationers  into  account.    Th^  numbers  game  model  may  be  approached  in 

« 

two  ways.    First,  the  nm^er  of  probationers  to  be  supervised  can  simply"  be  *■ 
divided  by  the  number  of  probation  officers  available  to  the  department. 
Thus,  if  the  department  has  ten  probation  officers  and  eight  hundred 
probationers,  every  officer  will  handle  a  caseload  of  eighty.  Second, 
the  department  can  select,  an  "ideal  size"  for  each  caseload  *and  divide  the 
number  of  probationers  by  this  "ideal  size, ".yielding  the  nuirfier  of 

it 

necessary  probation  officer?.    Under  this  isethod,  if  as  department  has 
eight  hundred  probationers  and  has  selected  fifty  as  Its  "ideal  size" 
caseload,  then  it  must  provide  sixteen  probation  officers.     In  addition  to 
use  with  the  conventional  model  of  assignment,  the  numbers  game  model  may 
also  be  used  in  modified  form  with  the  other  assignment  models  discussed 
below  - 


The  third  assignment  model  is  called  the  conventional  model  with 

/■  ^  .  ^  •   — =  4f  

f'    '  ■  " 

geqg^aphic  cons idefat ions .     This  model  differs  from  the  above-described 

■  "  « 

conventional  model  in  one  respect:   the  caseload  is  restricted  to 

ft 

residents  in  one  type  of  geographic  area,  i.e,,  urban,  suburban,  or  rural. 
Given  the  travel  time  involved  in  supervising  an  entirely  rural  caseload, 
the  size  of  a  rural  caseload  is  generally  smaller  than  those  of  suburban 
or  urban  caseloads.     The  caseloads,  however,  remain  undifferentiated  on 
the  basis  of  the  personal  cliaract^ristics  of  the  probationers,  except  to 
the  extent  that  the  characteristics  of  urban,  suburban,  and  (rural  probation- 
ers  may  vary. 
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.The  remaining  two  assignment  techniques  are  distinguished  by  their 
recognit|^.on  of  the  presence  of  important  similarities  and  differences 
aoibng  prbbationers .     The  njost  elementary  of  these  techniques  is  called 
'the  single-factor  specialized  caseload  gK>del.    This  model  groups  proba- 
tioners  together  on  the  basis  of  one  single  characteristic  which  they 
share'.    Examples  of  the  types  of  characteristics  include:  drug  or  alcohol 
abuse,  mental  retardatiouj  age,  sex,  type  of  offense,  and  high  potential- 
for  violent  beRavior.     The  existence  of  one  shared  characteristic 
nDt;with£itanding,  the  probationers  within  each  slngle-f actor  specialized 
caseload  may  vary  widely  on  other  characteristics.     For  example,  a 
caseload  restricted  Xo  offenders  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
twenty-one  may  still  include  "individuals  who  differ  considerably  on  many, 
other  variables. 

Finally,  there  is  a  iiK^re  complex  model  called  the  vert^t!al  model . 
This  assignment  mDdel  is  based  on  the  classification  of  probationers  by 
more  than  one  factor  or  characteristic.    Often  this  classification  is 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  pne  of  the  various  prediction  devices  whi^h 
\     attempt  to  estimate  the  chances  for  a  pgi"ticular  probationer  to  succeed 

■  1 

or  fail  under  probation  supervision.     These  prediction  devices  are  a^le 
to  take  into  account  a  wide  variety  of  individual  characteristics  and 
stress  the  similarities  among  individuals.     Having  classified  all  pro- 
bationers  in  the  agency  caseload  according  to  the  chances  of  sufj^eding 
or  failing  on  probation,   this  classlf Icatory  scheme  can  then  be  used  in 
order  to  create  individual  caseloads  composed  of.  probationers  who  have 
roughly  the  same  chances  of  success  or  failure.     This  model  is  referred 
to  as  "vertical'*  because  it  divides  the  offender  characteristic  curve  into 
vertical  slices  in  order  to  create  caseloads. 
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In  determining  caseload  size,  all  of  the  pencutatidtis  of  the 
numbers  game  approach  can  be  applied  to  both  the  single- factor  specialized 
caseload  and  to  the  multi-factor  classification  caseload.     It  is  particu-  \ 
larly  applicable  to  the  latter,  since  caseload  size  can  be  decreased  in 
caseloads  composed  of  probationers  with  a  high  risk  of  failure  and 
increased  for  those  caseloads  composed  of  low  risk  probationers* 

Administrators  should  keep  in  mind  the  potential  implications  of 

these  assignm^ent  techniques  on  the  operation  of  their  agencies.  Each 

mddel  may  require  a  somewtiat  different  ratio  of  -'probation  officers  to 

probationers,  different  education  of  training  for  probation  officers, 

and  may  tend  to  suggest  different  caseload  supervision  strategies-  For 

tixample,  the  numbers  game  model  has  obvious  implications  for  the  nunijer 

of  probation  officers  which  the  agency  must  employ.     In  addition,  the 

creation  of  any  type  of  specialized  caseload  may  require  l^pecial  in-^servicp 

training  for  probation  officers  or  may  actually  indicate  the  recruitment 

and  hiring  of  new  probation  officers  already  trained  with  the  skills 

necessary:  to  supervise  a  special  group 'of  probationers.     The  selection  of 

a  given  assignment  technique  may  also  have  Implications  for  the  use  of 

paraprof esslonals  and/or  volunteers.     Specialized  caseloads,  in  particular, 

may  be  well-suited  to  a  paraprof essional  who  has  experienced  and  overcome 

a  type  oi  probl|?!m  (e.g.,  alcoholism,  drug  abuse)  which  is  used  as  the 

basis  for  caseload  assignment.     This  is  also  trye  for  volunteers,  who 

may  bring  specialized  talents  and 'skills  with  their  service.     It  is 

important  to  consider  the  implications  of  the  numbers  ^ame  and  vertical 

models  on  the  use  of  volunteers  and  paraprof esslonals .     Both  volunteers 

i 

and  pairapro f esslonals  can  be  an  impoi|tant  tool  in  the  handling  of 


extremely  large  caseloads,  regardless  of  the  irisk  classification  of  the 
probationers.    On  the  other  hand^  they  can  also  be  used  with  smaller 
caseloads/  especially  ^tltose  composed  of  high  risk  probationers. 

In  addition  to  these  operational  considerations,  the  choice  of  an 
assignment  model  can  affect  the  yiability  of  certain  supervision  strategies. 
A  number  of  supervision  stta'tegies  will  be  identified  and  discussed  in  the 
following  section.     The  advantages,  disadvantages,  and  operational  ♦ 
examples  of  these  strategies  will  be  presented,  and  the  strategies  will 
be  linked,  where  appropriate,  with  potentially  viable  and  reasonable 
assignment  models.  .  ^ 

Caseload  Supervision  Strategies 

ThisKection  of  the  discussion  of  issues  in  caseload  management  will 

focus  on  five  different  types  of  supervision  strategies  which  a  probation 

agency  may  use.     These  strategies  determine  how  the  individual  caseloads 

are  handled  after  the  {probation  p>opulatlon  has  been  assigned  to  them. 

The  five  strategies  -  dif ferentiated  supervision,  generalized  vs. 

specialiffed  supervision,  functional  specia^zatidn,  single  officer  vs. 

team  supervision,  and    casework  vs.  brokerage     will  be^  described  in  terms 

♦ 

of  their  purposes,  operation,  advantages,  and  disadvantages.     Examples  of 
existing  strategljBs  will  be  presented,  and  the  experiences  of  the  inqjle-- 
mentlQg  probation  agencies  will  be  noted.     Finally,  we  include  a  discussion 
of  the  concept  of  workload,  which  is  .of  importance  both  in  caseload 
assignment . and  caseload  supervision. 
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Differentiated  Levels  of  Supervision 

During  the  past  two  decades,  probation  departi^nts  in  the  United 
States  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  caseload  sizes  and  their- 
effectiveness.    This  interest  spawned  several  projects  which  varied  the 
level  of  supervision  and  examined  outcomes  for  different  types  of  proba- 
tioners.   In  their  Technical  Issue  Paper,  Gottfredson,  et  al.,  discuss 
some  of  these  caseload  projects  and  point  out  that  virtually  all  of  the 
studies  concentrated  upon  the  examination  of  outcome  indicators,  notably 
recidivism,  and  overlooked  the  organizational  and  managen^^  implications 
of  differential  supervision.    This  section  summarizes  the  definitions  of 
levels  of  supervision,  how  the  different  levels  of  supervision  translate 
into  levels  of  contact  and^^^ervice  delivery,  and  suggests  some  management 
issues  regarding  this  subject  which  are  not  addressed  in  the  literature 
and  which  could  serve  as  a  basis  for  future  study. 

*  Intensive  Supervision  *  ^ 

(1)  Definitions; 

The  first  phase  of  the  well-known  San  Francisco  Pro ject"^  studied  ^ 

the  effects  of  differing  levels  of  supervision  on  randomly  assigned 

federal  probationers.     In  their  report  on  the  intensive  segment  of  the 

project,  Lohman*  Wahl,  and  Carter  define  intensive  supervision  ^s: 

a  twenty-five  unit  workload  based  upon  an  average  of 
twenty  cases  for  supervision,  inqluding  probations, 
parolees,  and  mandatory  releases,  and  an  average  of 
one  presentence  investigation  and  report  per  month. 2 

In  ^n  experimental  project  in  Florida,  N^l^ Clement,  and  Slstrunk  state^ 

that  the  Intensive  Supervision  Project  (tSP)  consisted  of  supervisors 

r 
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with  a  reduced  caseload  of  35  clients  and  three  investigations  p6r  month 
(50  workload  units)^^ 

In  a  Philadephia  studj^M  supervision  clients  were  defined  as 

1,  S/he  is  in  the  eight-^week  evaluatiorl  period; 

2,  The  probation  officer  is  the  primary  treatment  agent,  i.e.,  the 
client  is  usually  being  seen  four  times/month;  or 

3,  The  client  is  receiving  ongoing  primary  treatiaent  elsewhere  and 
,the  probation  officer  is  seeing  the  client  on  a  siaderate  basis — 

usually  two  times/month.  ^ 


The  intensive  supervision  component  of  the  Denver  High  Impact  Ant i-- . 

Crime  Program  utilised  a  team  approach  to  supervision.    The  three 

geographic  areas  of  Denver  which  had  the  greatest  number  of  residents  on 
*  ■  *  ■ 

probation  or  parole  (northeast,  northwest,  and  southwest)  had  cpmmunity 

of f ices  staffed  by  three  probation  officers  and  served  a  total  217  ptoba- 

tioners  in  a  15  month  period  in  1974-75.^ 

ft 

The  findings  from  these  projects  support  the  assumptions  about 
intensive  supervision  stated  by  Banks,  et  al-,  in  tji>eir  Phase  I  Evaluation 
of  Intensive  Special  Probation  Projects.^     The  major  assumptipn  with 
intensive  supervision  is  that  a  multitude  of  benefits  will  flow  from  the 
increased  contact  between  the  officer  and  his  client  including: 

1.  Increased  of  J  icet; -tinder  standing. 

2.  Development  of  better  skills  in  matching 

services  t§  clients  needs. 
3-     Better  diagnostic  assessments.  ♦ 
4.     Improved  titeatment  judgments. 

Thus,  the  implied  as|sumption  is  that  the  following  causal  link  exists:^ 

Decreased'                  Increased                  Improved  Service  Reduction 

Caseload   ^        Contact   ^       Delivery  &  >fare  ^  in  Recidi- 

Size                                                          Effective  vism  Rates 

Treats^nt 
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(2)    Revels  of  Contact;    I  / 

As  expected,  levels  of/ contact  are  addressed  in  each  report  in 
various  ways.     Tables  3.1  -  3.3  represent  data  presented  in  the  individual 
reports. 

TABLE  3.1 

LEVELS  OF  COOTACT:     FLORIDA  PROJECT^ 


A.    Mean  Number  of  Contacts  by  Supervisor  per  ttonth 

Ty^  of  ^ontact                        Exper iiaental               .  Control 

With  Offender    .                                 2.12                   .  1.35 

With  Offender's  Family                       .97  .53 

With  Offender's  SH^Ooyer                  1.12  \  .51 


B.    Mean  Number  of  Hours  Spent  in  Contacts  by  Supervisor  per  Month 

Type  of  Contact  Experimental  Control 

With  Offender  1.12  '  .53 

With  Offender's  Family  .39  .09 

With  Offender's  Employer  .36  .07 

_____  _  _ 

Table  3 .lA  reveals  that 'the  experimental  group  received  more  contacts  in 

\ 

each  category  from  the  supervisor  (probation  officer)  than  th#  control 
group  (coijiposed  6f  supervisors  with  "caseloads  of  70  clients  and  6  investi- 
gations per  month)  and  these  differences  were  reported  to  be  statistically 
significant  (alpha  level  of  .05  or  less) •     Similarly^  Table  3. IB  presents 
data  which  demonstrate  that  an  increase  ai»unt  of  time  was  spent  in 
contacts  (total  time  investment j|j||or  the  experimental  group.    The  data 
thus  support  the  contention  that  intensive  supervision  leads  to  Increased 
pontact  between  the  supervisor  and  probationer* 
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TABLE    3 . 2 


LEVELS  OF  CONTACT:    PHILADELPHU  PROJECT ^ 


Client  Contact  and  -Supervision  Status 
Supervision  Status 


Minimal 

Moderate 

Intensive 

B.    Client  Contact  and  Caseload  Size 


Average  Nunber  of 
Monthly  Contacts 

1.27 

1.7,2 

2.68 


Caseload 
Over  6^ 
40  -  60 
Below  40 


Frequency  of  Contact       Number  of  P.O.'s  in  Group 

.1.04  ^  I  9 

1?34    ■  \  !  41 

1.40  \  i    "  29 


,  Rather  than  using  comparison  group,  the  Philadelphia  Project  compared 

contact  levels  between  the  three  levels  of , supervision  used  Vithin  the 


experimefital  unit,  and  the^  findings  tend  to  support  the  hypothesis  that 
intensive  supervision  leads  to  increased  contact. 

TABLE  3.3 

LEVELS  OF  CONTACT:     SAN  FRANCISCO  PROJECf^ 

70  "Intensive"  Supervision  Cases,  Northern  District  of  California 
»  September  1964  -  November.  1966  , 


NUMBER  OF  CONTACTS 


All  "Intensive" 
'    ^pervlsion  Cases 


Nunber 


Percent 
of  Known. 
Total 


TOTAL 


70 


100.0 


Less 

than  5 

4 

5.7 

^  6 

10 

4 

5.7 

11 

15 

9 

12.8 

21 

25 

4 

5.7 

26 

30-  .. 

3 

4.3 

31 

35           "»  , 

-  3 

4.3 

40  .... 
45  .  . 

0 

7.1 

46 

50 

4 

5.7 

51 

55 

d  ■ 

70 
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Table  3.3  (Con*t) 

NUMBER  OF  CONTACTS 


56  -  60 
61  -  "65 


70 
75 
80 
85 
90 
95 

over  IQO* 


66  - 
71  - 
76  - 
81  •-' 

91  - 


TOTAL 


All  "Intensive" 
Supervision  Cases 


Nunber 


*  114.  120,  125,  168,  169 


70 


7 
3 
5 
5 
2 
1 
1 
1 
5 


Percejit 
of  Known 
Total 


100.0 


10.0 
4.3 
7.1 
7.1 
2.9 
1.4 
]/.4 
1.4 
7.1 


The  randdin  assignment  of  clients  to  the  intensive  supervision  caseload 
continued  over  a  two-year  period k    As  a  consequence,  not  all  of  the  clients 
had  been  under  supervision  for  the  sane  period  of  time;  supervision  time 
ranged  from  one  month  to  twenty-four  months .  -  Data  from  the  pro j  ect  showed 
that,  cumulatively,  the  clients  of  the  inten^ve  supervision  caseloads  had 
received  699  months  of- Intensive  supervision.    During  these  699  months,  a 
total  of  3,331  personal  contacts  with  the  probationers  were  made,  or  4,. 76 
personal  contacts  per  intensive  supervision  month.     The  frequency. distribu- 


tion of    contacts  is  presented  in  Table  3.3  above. 


As    these  findings  from  intensive  supjBrvision  caselaads  ind^^ate, 
there  is  support  for  Banks  *  contention  that,  although  contact  data  are 
recorded,  there  tias  not  yet  been  developed  a  procedure  which  assesses  the 
|jMality  of  the  contacts  which  are  being  conducted.    We  have  seen  that 
intensive  supervision  caseloads  can  double  both  the  number  of  contacts 
between  the  probation  officer  and  the  client  and  the  amount  of  time  spent 
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in  contacts.     It  is  important,  however,  to  point  out  that  the  difference  - 
between  spending  one-half  hour  per  month  with  a  client  and  spending  an 
hour  per  month  with  the  client  is,  relatively  speaking,  an  extremely  small 
"  difference  considering  the  tnagnitude  of  the  treatment  and  service  provision 
task  which  the  probation  officer  is  trying  to  accomplish.    What  is  heeded 
now  is  a  procedure  which  will  enable  us  to  identify  measurable  factors 
which  affect  the  "quality  of  the  contact  between  the  probation  officer  and 
the  probationer.  ^  ^  ' 

(3»)     Classification  of  Probationers  and  Treatment  Services: 

f 

As  Banks  indicates,  intensive  supervision  assumes  that  clients 
can  be  efficiently  classified  into  groups  for  which  different  ai»unts  of 
supervision  are  appropriate."      This  assignment  usually  involves  either 
some  type  of  risk  classification  system  (generally  organized  around  a 
particular  offender  typology  or  result  of  psychological  testing)  or  ne^d 
classification  (i.e.  unemployed,  drug  or  sllcohol.  abuse)  . 

With  regard  to  our  focal  reports,  a  range  of  classification  techniques 
were  used.     In  Florida,  stratified  random  sampling  procedures  were  utilized 
to  select  clients  for  the  experimental  and  control  groups,     These^  clients 
were  chosen  from  geographic  areas  representing  a  cross-section  ot  the 
eight  districts  of  the  Florida  Parole  and^ Probation  Commission,  including 
rural,  as  well  as  urban,  areas^     The  entire  population  of  clients  consisted' 

of  individuals  who  represented  ''difficult  high  risk^''  and  would  not  other- 

'  11 
wise  have,  been  considered  for  probation  or  parole. 

In  Philadelphia!  intensive  supervision  was  provided  for  high  risk 

clientele  consisting  of  sex  offenders  and  persons  placed  on  psychiatric 

/  <         .  ^  * 

probation.^2     As* Banks  indicates,  the  Philadelphia  project  takes  a 
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psychological/psychiatric  approach  to  probation,  emphasizing  asses^ents. 
However,  no  specific  tqol,  scale,  or  statistical  classification  technique 
is  mentioned  in  the  report. 

The  Denver  project  algo  focused, upon  offender  typologies.    Clients  were 
selected  who  committed  the  'liigh  impact  crimes*''  of  assault,  burglary,  rape, 
or  robbery.,   The  assumption  behind  the  reduced  caseload  size  and  the  cora^ 
mufj|.ty  location  of  the  probation  offices  w^s  that  intensive  supervision 
would  increase  the  use  of  referrals  to  community  agencies.     For  example, 
the  data  revealed  thgt  380  referrals  of. specific  clients  for  specialized 
^services  and  over  600  general  contacts  for  available  services  were  made. 
Regarding  employment  referrals,  66  employment  contacts  were  made  (as 
well  as  40  contacts  for  specific  clients  for  particular  job  openings) .  In 
addition,  the  Denver  employment  speci^ists  worked  with  over '200  clients, 
successS,^lly  placing  200  of  them  in  positions.    Other  relevant  project 
activities  included  use  of  the  Denver  Court  Diagnostic  Center  (psychiatric 
evaluation^  and  community  involvement  and  educational  programs. 


In  San  Francisco,  Lohman  and  his  associates  define  the  selection 

process  in  the  following  manner. 

The  '^intensive"  caseloads  WBre  established  in  September  1964,  when 
a  random  selection  reduced  the  existent  caseloads  from  about  eighty-- 
five  to*  twenty  persons  under  supervision.    Beginning  at  that  time, 
persons  newly  placed  on  .pi;obation  were  assigned  to  the  twentyjian 
calbeload  on  a  one-to-one  basis.    As  a  consequence,  a  random  s^ection^ 
began  to  replace  those  offenders  who  had  been  in  the  former  eighty-  ^ 
five  person  caseload*     In  October  1964,  random  assignment  to  these 
special  caseloads  began. for  parolees  or  mandatory  releases  became  - 
available,  they  replaced'^those  who  had  remained  after  the  initial 
reduction  from  eighty--five  to  twenty.     This  process  insured  that  the 
officers  supervising  the  '^intensive**  caseload  would,  at  the  beginning 
supervise  twenty  persons  and  average  one  presentence  investigation  per 
month  .1^  y 

( 
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In  sum;  the  use  of  offender  categories  by  type^^of  off 0iS^'woi4d  seem 
to  be  the  domin<^t  foris  of  selection.    Notice  that  prediction  scales  of  any 
type  were  not  used  —  a  fact  that  the  Banks  study  also  uncovered ."^^ 

^^^Ttiis  brief  rejfiew  of  the  concept  of  intensive  supervision  leads  to 
tnenrollowing  def  inition  of  this  term.    As  a  form  o^,  probation  supervision^ 
the  intensive  form  involves: 

1.  'A  reduced  caseload  size,  with  a  ?.0.  to|  client  ratio  of 
approximately  25  to^  1,  which  makes  greater  contact 

possible.  .        ^  ^ 

2.  Use  with  a  "high  risk". category  of  offenders  who  have 
been  assigned  to  the  Intensive  treatment  in  the  hope 

of  reducing  their  recidivism  rate  by  providing  a  greater 
t  ^      serv,ice  in  a  raore  efficletit  manner.  '  ' 

Mirtl&um  Supervision 


It  is  a  recognised  fact  that  some  clients  within  the  probation 
^ency  caseload  actually  require  ^very  little  supervision.    These  clients 
may  present  very  few  concrete  needs  which  can  be  addressed  by  specAl 

'     ■    '       '  -  ^  y  '        '  ' 

services  and  pose  little  threat  to  cotmminity  safety.    "It  is  believed  that 
these  individuals,  who  may  comprise  a  large  percentage  of  the  total  agency 
caseload^  will  perforin  acceptably  and  serve  their  probation  periad  suc- 

ly  without  routine  Supervision  ah dNsury^il lance,  required  only  to 
check  in  periodically  'with  their  p^^obatlon -of  f  icers,  perhaps  only  in 
writing,  to  report  their  progress..  The  probation  officer,  of  course,  is 
still  availably  to  pjovide  support  and  assistance  shouW  the  probationer 
request  it  under  special  c{rcums<an'ces .  '  This  minimum  level  of  supervision 
is  justified  on  two,  bases :     firsts  the  offender  simply  does  not  ne'ed  any 
^^^er  le)jJ^  ,of  supervision' o?*  service  provision  and,,  second,  the  manpowdl: 
resources  of  -  the  probation  agency  can  more  effectively  be  utilized  in 
concentrating  on/those  probaVlonejrs  who  do  present  a  variety  of  concrete 
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needs  or  who  d^s^ppear  to  pose  a  threat  to  the  safety  of  the  community. 
(1)  Definition: 

The  heafc  example^of  rainimuxn  supervi^on  found  in  the  literature 

was  the'^San  Francisco  Project,         should  be  remeniber^  that  the  San 

Francisco  Prefect  con»4Ated  of  random  ^signment  of  individuals  to  three 

other  levels  of  supervision  in  addition  to  intensive  supervision**  These 

three  other  levels  were: 

1-    Minimum  supervision.    Offenders  on  probation,  parole,  or 
mandatory  release  are  required  to  submit  a  written  report 
once  a  laonth  to  -^e  United 'States  Probation  Office,  This 
is  the  only  required  contact  between  the  Probation  Office 
and  th6  offender.    However,  speqific  services-  or  assistance 
requested  by  *the  offender,  or  maiilfers  brought  to  the  at-  i 
tentlon  of  the  Probation  Office  by  outside  agencies  or 
persons,  are  acted  upon.    There  are  no  Routine  or  normal 


contacts  with  offenders  in  this  caseload. 


2.     Ideal  supervision.    Offenders  assigned  Co  the  ideal 
supervision  caseload  are  contacted  at  leabt  twice  a 
month.     The  contacts  may  cofisist  of  group  or  individual 
counseling  and  may  be  conducted  in  the  Office,  'the  home, 
or  the  community  at^  the  dlscretloil  of  the  supervising 
officer.     Ideal  caseloads  contain  no  more  than  forty 
probationers,  parolees,  and  maiSdatory  releases.  The 
supervising  officer  conducts  an  average  o^  tyo  pre--  * 
sentence  investigations  each  mmith.    This  provides  for 
a  total  of  fifty  workload  Un4ril  cojnputed  at  one  unit 
for  each  ease  supervised  and  five  units  for  each  pre- 
^  sentence  investigation .  * 

3-    Normal  supervision.    Normal  supervisiorf  is  not  defined 
beyond  being  that  amount  of  supervision  ai^d  ptesantence 
^  investigation  now  accomplished  by  the  majority  of  United 
States  Probation  and  Parole  t}fficers  in  San  Francisco.  * 
The  nbrmal  caseloads  consist  of  the  supervision  of 
betweten  eighty  and  eighty^five  individuals  and  the 
completion  of  three  or  four  presentence  investigations 
each  month.     This  provides 'for  a  total  o ^approximately 
one  hundred  workload  units,  computed' at  <Qnfe' unit  for  each 
case  supervisied  and  five  units  for  each  presentence 
investigation.-*^^ 

As  Lohman  indicates,  mi!>imivm  supervision •  can  be  tetmed  ^'crisis 

..  # 

supervision"  —  only  that  supervision  which  emerges  from  a  crisis  situation 


and  is- broiight-^  th»  attention,  of  the  officer  by  the  probationer ,  another 
agency,  or  person.    Beyond  this,  the  only  other  contact  between  the  officer 
and  the  client  is  the  wr:^ten  monthly  report.     It  is  important  to  note  that 
^ilS^  the  implication  was  tT\at  minimum  supervision >  in  a  de  facto  sense,  ^had 

been  the  standard  o'perating  procedure  in  probation  departments  for  years. 

In  the  San  Francisco  Project,  two  phases  of  selection  methods  were 

utilized.     During  the  random  phase  (Phase  I),  a  representative  group  of 

clients  were'assigned  to  minimum  supervision.    Again,   it  was  assumed  that 

the  probationer,  other  persons,  or  agencies  would  take  the  initiative  in 

estabiishing  <iontact  with  the  officer.     During  Phase  II,  individuals  were 

assigned  to  the  fo^  levels  of  supervision  on  the  basis  of  a  four-factor 

\^  classification  method  employing  c\irrent  offense,  prior  record,  age,  and 

their  score  on  the  Socialization  Scale  (CPU-SO)  from  the  California 

Psychological  Inventory .-^^     As  Adams  and  his  associates  indicate,  the 

scale  score  classification  method  of  assigning  cases  was  highly  questionable 

18 

since  only 'one  "expert  judge'*  was  used  to  interpret  the  scores. 

V  ".      _  .        ■  ^  ■  •  .        *.  '.  ■ 

^  (2)     Levels  of  Contact; 

^  ./         .  ' 

Again,  review  of  the  contact  data  reveals  that  measuremeix  of 

the-  quantity  of  contact  was  emphasized  and  the  nature  of  the  quality  of  con- 

:  tact  was  ignored.     TahJ.es  3.4  -  3.6  presfent  frequency  distributions  of  the 

-  ■    -  '  I 

quantity  of  contacts  under  minimum  supervision  in  the  San  Francisco  Project. 

■  •     ■     ■     ■   .         ^  ■ 
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TABLE     3  4 
* LEVELS  OP  CONTACT:      TELEPHONE  CALLS 

Nyidber  of 
Telephone 

^                    Number  of 
Calls                              •  Individuals 

r 

Percentage 

None 

One 
Two 
Three 
Four 

Five  or  more 


TOTAL 


100.0 


50.0 
19.5 
14U 
1.7 
4.2' 
10^ 


LEVELS  OF 

TABLE  3.5 
CONTACT:     OFFICE  VISITS 

1 

\ 

Nuitjber  of 

Number  of 

Office  Visits 

IndividuaJLs 

Percentage 

TOTAL 

118 

100.0 

^  1 

None 

71 

60.2 

One 

20 

V  16.9 

Two 

12 

10.2 

Three 

3 

2.5 

Four 

5 

4.2 

Five  or  more 

• 

7 

'  1 

5.9 

% 

\ 

V 

77 

y 

r 

\ 

.0 

♦ 

TABLE  3.6 

LEVELS  OF  CONTACT:     MINUTES  OF  SUPERVISION 

118  Minimum  Supervision  Cases,  Northern  District  of  California 

September  19 6A  -  August  1966 


Nuii±)er  of 
Minutes 


TOTAL 


None 


15  min.  or 
less 

16  -  30 
31  -  45 
46  -  6Q 
61  -  75, 
76  -  90 
91  -  105 

106  -  120 
121  -  135 
136  -  150 
15i  -  165 
166  ^  180 


All  >tiRlmum 
Supem^^Hon  Cases 


Number 


Per'ceht 
of  Known 
Total 


118 


100.0 


Probationers 


Nunber 


73 


27 


22.9 


23 
19 

11 

4 


11 
5 
3 
5 


Over  180* 


2 
1 

2 
1 


19.5 
16.1 
9.3 
3.4 


9.3 
4.2 
2.5 
4.2 


1.7 


3.8 


18 


19 
15 
8 

0 


5 
2 
1 
1 


1 
1 


Institution 
Releases 


\ 


Number 


45 


4 
4 
.3 
4 


6 
3 
2 
4 


1 
t) 
2 
0 


*229,  271,  273  and  468  nd/iutes 

Lohman,*  et  al . ,  sutnmarized  these  finding^  ip  the  following  manner. 
During  the  978  months  of  minimum  supervision,   tl]iere  were  122  office  visits, 
162  telephone  calls,  and  32  other  direct  contacts  with  the  118  offenders, 


thus: 


1.    An  office  visit  occurs  every  eight  laonths  of  mlrfimum  supervision 

2»    A  telephone  call  occurs  every  six  laonths  of  minimiiin  supervision. 

3.     "Other"  contacts' (at  home  or  in  the  community)  occur  every  30.5 
months  oT^  mihimum  supervi§tion.  ^ 
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Comparing  these  levels  with  those  of  intensive  supervisionV-it  app^rs 
that,  in  terms  of  contact  levels,  the  label  Minimum''  is  appropriati. 


\ 


Robison  and  his  associates  state  that  the  authors  of  thej  San  Francisco 
Project  do  not  reconanend  that  minimum  supervision  caseloads  become  the  ^ 
Standard  for  correction.    Rather,  they  suggest  that  caseload  management  ^ 
be  predicated  upon  expected  violation  rates  for  different  categories  of 
probationers.    Thus,  our  emphasis  upon  miniioutj  siigervision  as  a  separate 
aspect  of  the  entire  San  Francisco  Project  may  distort  the  meaning  of  the  \ 
finding^,  but,  at  this  point,  the  results  meet  our  definition-based 
purposes  and  present  a  description  of  the  meaning  of  minimum  supervision. 

Management  Iroylicatlons  *  . 

In  every  case,  the  studies  of  diff ferer^tial  supervision  were  designed 

J  ^ 

^  to  assess  their  effectiveness  in  terms .of  recidivism.    This  emphasis 

ignored  the  management  implication  of  instituting  differential  supervision  - 
within  a  probation  department*  -  ' 

V 

A  nusaber  of  problems  do  exist ^  The  fir'st  problem  is  the  classification 


1 


system  utilised  to  place  offenders  in  a  certain  ca^seload  size.    To  date-, 
these  class  ion  syst^s  have  been  based'  upon  a  deterbination  of  risk 

or  specif^-ic  need.     The  major  problem  here  is  that  no  adequate  "risk"  ^ 
classification  system  is  known  to  exist.    What  jtype  of  offend^er  will 
"respond  (i.e.,  refrain  from  criminal  behavior)  to  a  particuLar  type  of 
program?     Even  if  the  classif-ication  is  made,  the  problem  ^f  hatching  the 
offender  and  the  probation  ^f^ficer  must  bip  confronted.     Tlie  basis  for 
selection  is  by  no  t&eans  blear.    Personality  .characteristics  were  pFten 
cited  as  a  guide,  but,  again,  knowledge  of  what  kin^s  of  offenders  respond 
to  what  caseload  slae  and  type  of  officer  has  ndrt  been  specified. 

y  79  .  . 
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An  additlionai  problem  Is  that  the  treatment  involved  in  Intensive 
supervision  has  not  been  clearly  stated  beyond  being  described  as  in- 
creased   attention''*    As  we  noted  earli#ir,  increased  attention  may  actually 
be/nothing  more  than/ spending  one  hour  per  nKDnth  with  each  probationer 
rather  than  one-half  hour  per  loonth.    The  problem  of  lack  of  clarity  is 
present  in  the  concept  of  minimum  supervision  as  well,'  since  an  adequate 
response  by  a  probation  officer  to  a  crisii|  situation  may  actually  require 
more  attention  than  is  ncgrraally  given  to  a  probationer  in'  an  intensive  , 
supervision  caseload.     There  is^  cl^rly  a  need  to  isolate  and  i^ntify 
factors  in  the  probation  officer/client  relat:|onship  which  define  the 

quality  of  contact,  rather  tharT  simply  relying  on  the  mere  counting  of 

>  ft 

contacts  and  contact  time. 
■  « 

In  addition  to  the  lack  of  direction,  the  probation  officer  has  no 
guarantee  th^fl  reduction  in  caseload  size  will  lead  to  greater  job  satis- 
faction.    In  fact,   if  intensive  an^  minimum  caseload  sizes  are  implemented 
i^the  same  probation  office^,  hostility  ai|d  dissension  may  result.  Off^^cers 
.Vlth  the  larger  caseload?  of  minimum  supervision  cases  may  Interpret  their 
assignment  as  ^'more  work  for  less  pa>."    Thj^s  moVale  prablem  must  be-  0^ 
cons  idered . 


"CivGXi  the  fact  that  ait  ovarsizdd  cwRLoad  could  impede  the  delivery, 
of  probat iom services,  reduced  caseload  size  has  *^ts  own  particular*  set  of 


problems  for^hti^proba t ion  officer,   including  the  posslibility  o'f  boredom, 
busy-work  orv  supervision  "ovef-kill"  resulting  in  .a  subsequent  increase  in 


^technical  violations  or  clients-dependency  engendered  by  the  increased 
attention  of  tne  officer.     In  other  words,  more  attention  must  be  given  to 
t^sk  definition  and  the  training  and  selection  of  probation  officers  under 
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the  differentiated  level  system. 


Tlie*  budgetary  implications  Dedifferentiated  levels  of  supervision 
havevalso  been  ignored.     It  has  beeJ^taken  for  granted  that    reduction' in 
caseload  size  equals  a  savfhgs  by  way  of  outcome  effectiveness.     It  has 

♦ 

also  been  assuined  that  increasing  the  size  minimum  supervision  caseloads 
would  increase  cost/efficiency.    .It  seems  that  a  q^st-benefit  analysis  of 

this  subject  would  be  in  order. 

^  .  ■ 

i 

ft 

■  ^  In.  sum,  the  literature  concerning  differential  levels  of  supervision 

has  largely  ignored  the  management  implications  of  the  concept  ,in  favor 
of  a  focus  on  outcome  measures.     Organizational  effectiveness  and 
efficiency  issues  should  be  addressed  in  future  studies. 

General i^ed_vs_^S^ciallzed  Supervision 

In  this  section,  we  will  discuss  the  differences  between  generalized 
and  specialized  supervision.     We  will  present  some  of  the  essential 

0 

arguments  underlying  each  approach,  cite  some  operational  designs  being 
used  in  probation  t£dayl^5l|j|  finally  address |  sbroe  of  the  management  ] 
Implications  involved  inj the  use  of  these  approaches. 


The  generallst-specialist  distinction  relative  to  probation  caseloads 
implies  different  >|^losophies,  management  techniques,  and  respurce 
(^utilization  to  efffecS  similar  probation  objectives.     Simply  stated  for 
i  this  discussion,  oii/cojild  define  "speciajtstV  as  those  prgbation  officers 
and/or  units  which'  specifica^y  or  predominantly  handle;  one  type  of 
,     t^fe^den,   i.e.,  dru^  addict,  misdemeanants ,  alcohol ics ,  mentally  r^ard^d, 

sex  Offenders  or  violent  offenders.     A^Mgnment  to  specialized  caseloads 
^      thus  in  based ^upon  one  attitude  or  charactatls tic  which  is  possessed  by* 
the  probationer.    .    *     *  ^  .  '  ^ 


\   The  ''general is ts'*  then,  are  those  officers  and/or  units  who  handle  , 
a  cross- sect ion  of  cases  irrespective  of  their  special  characteristics  and 
deliver  a    full-grange  of  services  both  to  the  probationer  and  the  agency. 
Underlying  the  philosophy  of  generalized  supervision  is  the  belief  that  it-  , 
is  not  the  function  of  probation  to  handle  specialized  needs.    Followers  of 
this  philosophy  point  to  the 'many  community  services  available  and  claim 
that  it  is  the  probation  officer's  Job  to  find  the  appropriate , service  to 
meet  the  particular  need^  of  his  caseload.    Many  feel ythat  most  offenders  • 
have  a  multitude  of  problems  with  which  even  specialized  supervision  cannot 
begin  to  cope.  ♦  / 

There  are  also  the  administrative  aspects  to  consider.    Many  claim 
tha^  it  is  ^simply  too  expensive  to  recruit,  train,  and  ojperate  specialized 
units  vhen  so  many  communiCy  services  may  already  be  available.     They  also 
claim  that  because  of  laanpower  shortages,  it  is  simply  more  efficient  to  use 
generalized  supervision  relying  on  ^va liable  resources  to  provide  special 
needs.     To  have  the  community  resources ^available  %nd  not  to  utilize  them 
would  be  inefficient  and  a  duplication  of  services.    Those  adhering  to  the 
specialized  supervision  philosophy  believe  that  generalized  supervisioj^^s 
not  able  to  provide  individualized  treatment  to  ''special'^  offenders-  They 
claim  that  community '  resources  are  not  always  available  or  willing  to  treat 
offenders  nor  are  probation  officers  always  aware  of  the  resources  avail-  . 
able.     They  point  to  large  caseloads  and  overwhelming  paperwork,  claiming 
that  by  developing,  specialized  units  the  probation  officers-  c^an  reduce 
their' caseloads  while  those  involved  in  the  specialized  units  can  not  only"^ 
become  experts  in  their  particular  area  of  supervision,  but  can  also 
'contact' and  become  more  familiar  vith  outside  resouiKies  in  the  community. 


Others,  however,  point  out  that  specialized  caseloads  still  cannot  be 
considered  homogeneoas  just  because  all  probationer's  assigned  to  the 
caseload  share  a  single  attribute  or  characteristic .2^^    They  note  that 
treatment  ^^trategies  must  take  into  account  the  dissimilarities  among  the 
probati^ers  as  well  as  the  similarities, 

Bofch  probation  supervision  philosophies    have  the  same  objectives. 

  < 

They  differ /however,  in  their  belief  as  to  the  most  efficient  and  suc- 
cessful way  to  achieve  these  objectives.    The  following  sett  ion  will  review 
some  of  the  operational  designs  now  being  utilized  in  probation  departmetits 
throughout  the  nation.    Since  most  proba^tion  departments  follow  the 
gcBferalized  supervision  philosophy,  it  is  those  th^t  have  introduced 
specialized  units  to  which  we  shall  devote  most  of  our  attention. 

■  '  ■  f 

\  ■  ' 

In  1973  the  Pima.  County  Aciult  Probation  Department  in  Tucson,  Arizona, 
instltuted^a  specialist  unit  designed. to  provide  special  services  for 
mentally  deficient  and  mentally  retarded  probationers.    For  caseload 
assignment  purposes,  mental  deficiency  is  based  on  borderline  I.Q.  scores.21 
Th^  unit  is  composed  of  a  program  director,  who  acts  as  the  pi^obation 
officer  for  all  cases  referred  to  the  unit,  and  three  rehabilitation 
counselors.    Original  qualifications  for  the  program  ^rectta^  were  a 


.master  s  degree  and  five  years  of  training  in  wrk  with,  the  mentally* 

retarded.     It  was  presumed  that  the  necessary  knowledge  of  corrections 

could  be  acquired  on  the  job.    Justification  for  the  new  unit  was  based  on 

tihe  lack  of  community  resources  necessary  for  adequate  services  tp  the 

department's  mentally  retarded  or  deficient  clients.22 

V  I 

H     The  goals  of  the  program  are  to  dfevelop  improved'  methods  to  reduce 
^  ,  ■  w 

, .recidivism,  to  enable  th^  client  to  assusae  his  rightful  place  in  a 

,  *.  ■  r 
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community  job  and  living  situation,  and  to  enable  each  client  to  develop 
his  maximum  potential  in  terms  of  econotaic,  emotional,  educational,  and 

s 

23 

social  development. 

ITie  program  consists  of  three  primary  elements:*  1)  Identification  of 
mentally  deficient  probationers,  with  emphasis  on  the  mentally  retarded; 
2)  Training  program;  and  3)  Individual  casework,    *  Identification  of ' 
potential  unit  clients  is  dtne  through  initial  testing;  nihose  clients  with 
low  test  scores  are  given  full-scale  follQw^up&.    The  training  program  was 
designed  to  educate  the  criminal  justice  community  in  methods  of  dealing 
with  mentally  deficient  and  retarded  offenders-    Finally,  and  moat  impor- 
tantly, is  the  individual  casework  conducted  by  the  staff.     "The  program 
has  adopted  a  rather  sim^e  treatment  modality  which  is  a  composite  of  ^ 
several  recognized  modalities.     It  involves  the  following  techniques:  (1) 
Supportive  techniques;  (2)  Clarification;  (3)  Interpretation,  and  (4) 
Environmental  manipulations .  "24  ^  -  ,       ,  ^ 

Tlje  program  has  not  been  quantitatively  evaluated  to  date,  however 
the  program  has  had  some  problems  that  may  be  common  to  other  similar 
specialized  units.     They  are:  0 


/•     I     1,     Failure  to  provide  for  a  pre-planning  period  produced  nun^rous 
bottlenecks.  '  <^ 


2.  As  {egards  size  of  the  program Istaff,   the  program  director  and 
onej half-time  stenographer  were  the  sole  Initial  au|horization, 
andj  this  was  raos^^  assuredly  in^a^^uate. 

3.  The  criminal  justice  community  received  very  little  advance 
preparation  for  participation  in  the  program. 


4.    We  wasted  much  productive  time  while  developing  a  reasonable 
system  for  identifying  their  clients. 

It  is  apparent  from  this  list  of  problems  experienced  by  the  Pima  County 

Depart^pemt  that  most  could  have  been  avoided  if  the  pre-planning  involved 
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in  establishing  the  unit  had  been  more  thorough.  Administrators  contem- 
plating the  creation  of  a  specialized  unit  of  any  kind,  should  take  steps 
to  ensure  the  adequacy  of  the  pre-planning  process. 

,     r»  ■  ,  . 

In  spite  of  these  problems,  the  department  felt  that  the  criminal 

jus;:ice  community  was  beginning  to  understand  that  the  mentally  deficient 
have  special  needs  and,  couplod  with  this,  the  program  is  providing  the 
courts  with  some  viable,  alternatives  to  incarqeration  for  mentally 
retarded  and  deficient  offenders.      They  also  felt  that  placing  the 
program  in  the  Probation  Department  facilitated  community  acceptance  of-  . 
the  program.     Future  plans  include  a  more  comprehensive  and  meaningful 
analysis  of  d^a.  ^  ^  *^ 

\ 

Beginning  :^  September  1973,   the  Specialized  Misdemeanant  Prol^ation 
Program  in  Whatcom  County,  Washington,  was  created  to  handle  minority 
offenders,  especially  Indians,  persons  on  probation  for  "driving  under 
the  influence",  and  recidivist  misdemeanants  convicted  of  alcohol-related 
offenses.        A  special  counselor  was  hired,  with  the  Director  of  the 
Probation  Department  acting  as  the  project  director,^   The  goals  of  the 
project  were  to: 27 

a)  stop  iAdividuals  from  re^o'rfending . 

■  {  '  ' 

b)  provide  a  full-time  counselor  to  Work  with  35  clients  allowing 
accelerated  supervision  and  folloW-up. 

c)  aid  in  placing  the  individual  in  work  and  training  programs. 

d)  develop  community  treatment  programs,  and  refer  clients  to 
in--resident  treatment  programs  when  applicable, 

e)  >xedUce  the  per  day  population  of  the  target  group' in  the^ 

county  and  city  ^ails  by  1/3  based  on  a  manVday  index. 

Treatment  included  accelerated  and  intensive  supervision  and  follow- 
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up,  placCTient  in  work  and  training  programs,  and  referrals  to  out-patient 

treatment  programs,  and  referrals  to  in-resident  treattaent  programs  ikhen 

/ 

applicable.     This  treatment^  ^was  provided  by  the  special  counselor,  also  a 
minority  group  member,  who  was  expected  tk>  be  able  to  relate  more  effectively 
tp  the  minority  group  probationers. 


The  following  findings  were  reported  by  the  evaluation  of  the  program: 

f 

-The  recidivism  rate  for  clients  utiliiEing  the  services  of  this 

program  was  reduq^ed  by  more  than  50%  •  J 
-The  seriousness  of  subsequent  reconvict^ii^iis  of^crj^ent|;  who  did 

reoffend  was  reduced  significantly.       '  ^    .        , . 

-Substantial  savings  to  ithe  cpunty  in  terms  of  law  enforcement, 
:    adjudications  and  treatment  of  clients  were  made  due  to  the 

reduction  in  the  rate  of  tecidivlsm.  ' 
-Approximately  $61,000  was  saved  the  county  and  city  in  not 

having  to  house  offenders  iiv  local  jail  facilities. 
-Almost  $10tOQO  has  been  collected  in  fines  from  clients  placed 

on  probation  with  the  District  Court • 
-Statistically,  it  would  appear  that  the  type  of  tr^eatment  .offered 

cli^ts,  be  it  out-patient  referral.  Alcoholics  Annymous,  iri:::^ 
p    resident  treatment  or  frequency  of  contact  with  the,  probation 
*    o/fice,  was  not  significantly  related  to  whether  a  client 

Recidivated  or  not,28 


Acceptance  of  these  findings  must  be  preceded  by  clarifying  several 
points  with  respect  to  the  design  of  the  evaluation.    First,,  is  was  assumed 
tlfat  the  recidi^^ism  rate  for*  the  whole  group  of  probationers  assigned  to 
the  program  would  be  nearly  100  percent,  since  virtually  all  of  the'  proba- 
tioners  had  been  convicted  of  numerous  offenses  previously.    After  their 
assignment  td  the  program,  however',  42.3  percent  were  actually  reconvicted" 
of  new  misdemeanors.    The  assertion  that  client  recidivism  was  reduced  by 
more  than  50  percent,  then,  is  based  solely  upon  the  assumption  that, 


I-' 

Without  participation  In  the  program  provided  by  the  specialized  unit, 

the^client  recidivism  rate  would  have  been  close  to  100  percent.  The 

I 

determination  of  the  seriousness *of  subsequent  reconvictions  also  used  the 
groups  pf  probationers  ^s  their  own  comparison  group.     The  serdousniss  of 
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offenses  index  which  was  used  takes  into  .accoont  both  the  seriousneaA  of  the 
offense  and  the  repetitive  nature  of  the  criminal  behavior.     It  was  found 
that  the  probationer?  in  the  specialized  caseload  had  an' average  seriousness 
..   of  cfffense  rating  of  5.06  for  all  prior  convictions  and  an  average  of  1.96 
for  all  subsequent  convictions. 

Althougfh  the  report  asserts  that  the  program  saved Ntha,  city  and 
county  approximately  $61,000  by  virtue  of  not  having  t/house' offenders  in 
local  jail  facilities,  this  savings  figure 'is  questijkiable  for' several 
reasons.     First,  the  figure  assumes  that -all  of  the  Program  clients  woujd 
have  been  incarcerated  if  the  specialized  program  had  not  been  establisTf^  • 
It  further  assumes  that  all'  the  clients  would  have  been  required  to  servi  the 
maximum  amount  of  time    set  by  their  sentences.    Neither  of  these  assump- 
tions seems  to  have  been| substantiated .     Finally,  the  use  cxf^  the  figure  of 
$9.09  per  day,  as  th6  cost  of  incarceration  is  opA  to  question  because  its 
derivation  Is  not  explicit-.     If  it  etsntains  onO^  the  variable^  costs  of 
incarceration  it  may^jje^  be  a  reasonable  f  igur»,  ^f^ however ,  it  also 
contains  part  of  t^ipTf^e^  cost^s  of  the  jail  fao^i^y,  its  .use  will  ' 
artificially  inflate  the  calculation  of  cost  sallngs.  ,  ' 

/  * 

Finally,  the  last  finding  in  the  listing  quoted  above  is  not  supported  by  the 
data  contained  in  theVeport.    A  statistically  significant  difference  was 
found  when  frequency  &f  contact  was  examined.    The  report  stages : '"There  is 

a  8igni:^icant  relationship  between  client  recidivism  and"  the  frequency  of 

"  2Q  '  i  ■ 

contacts  with  the  probation  officer."  •    The  direction  of  the  relationship 

indicated  that  clients  having  monthly  contact  with  t|i1air  probation  of  fillers 
were  significantly  less  likely  to  recidivate  than  those  cl ien[s^ having' 
either  no  contact  or  having  weekly  contact  with  their  probation  officers. 
There  is,  however,  no  indication  of  the  reasoning  behind  the  assignment  of 

87-         ■  •  '. 
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'  -        ■  •       .   *  .      '  - 

clients  to^'edch  contact  level;  assuming  tbat  this  assignment  to  differing 

contact  contact  levels  was  not  random,  we  cannot,  coaciude  that  the 

.  •        '  '  A  '  •  :  '  ^ '  ' 

differences  in  outcome  w^re,  actuaily  related  to  differences  in  frequency 

•     .  -    ^  /  ■ 

of  contact.    The  lack  at  statistically  significant  relationships  between 

recidivism    or  no  recidivism  and  the  other  treatments  offered  (Alcoholics 

AnonyTSK>us',  i&ut-patient  referral,  or  in-resident  treatinent)  is  supported  by 

the  data  provided  . ^    •  ^        ^  ^  .  ' 

On  July  i,  1972,  the  Conniecticut  Department  of  Adult  Probation  imple^ 
mented  Drug  Unlets  in  three  major  metropolitan  areas. -'^0  Simply  stated  the 
logic  behind  these,  drug  imits  was:     to  gain  the  controls  necessary  to  abort 
the  addict's  lifestyle  and  increase  his  prospects  for  recovery,  a'  great 
deal  of  time  is  nece^ssary.^^   ^  Thus,  caseloads  were  reduced  to  thirty-five 
p^^tioners  per  probation  officer.     Clients  for  the  special  units  were 

■s 

drawn  from  regular  caseloads  by  a  process  of  referral  from  the  "^ine" 
^Prob^tion  Officers,  ant^  therefore  tended  to  be  the  more  "difficult" 


cases. ^2 
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The  gex^ral  oi:  line  probation  officer  had  an  average  caseload  of  112 
probationers,  completed  an  average  of  6.3  pre-»sentence  investigations  per 
month,  and  conducted  .8  personal ^contacts  per  client  per  mop^h,  usually  at 
the'  probation  officer^s  re.quest  and  at  the  probation  office.    He,  also* 
averaged  .70  telephone  contacts  per  client  per  raonth.    The  Drug  Unit  Officer, 
while  not  adopting  a  treatment  orientation,  did  intensify  supervision.  He 
made  2.5  in-petson  contacts  via  h&me' visits,  school  or  job  site  visits,  or 
visits  at  the  place  -of  drug,  treatment ,     He  averaged  1.6  telephone  contacts 

33 

per  client  pfet  month. 

>  '• 

It  is  very  difficult  to  compare  the  general  caseloads  and  the  drug 
unit,  since  the  tw  represent  different  l(^vels  of  difficulty  and  different  / 


types  of  offenders.    However,  in  regard  to  recidlvisiin  rearrest,  it  was 

* 

found  that  the  Drug  Unit'g  rate  was  20  percent  and  that  of  the  general 
•      i"  '  ■- 

'  ■  / 

caseload  was  32  perceht.  The  major  conclusion  was  that  intensive  super-  ■  '  ' 
Vision  seems  to  be  a  useful  tool  in  the  management  of  probationers  who  have 

^   -  drug-related  problems .^^  . 

«  ... 

,  Maryland's  Special  Offenders  Clinic  was  established  in  May,  1972  and    "  ' 

has  since provided  a  program  of  close  probation  supervision  and  weekly 

^  *  ■         \  \  ■ 

group  psychotherapy  for  sexual  offenders  and  violent  offenders. 

clients  are  referred  by  judges,  the  Division  of  Probation  anct  Pai;ole, 
and  the  Parole  Board  but  can  be  refused  at  the  discretion  of  the  clinic  ' 
Staff ♦    There  is  one  probation  officer  assigned, to  the  clinic  with  full 
^   responsibility  for  the  clinic  caseload.    He  has  a  background  in  psychology 
and  has  contiryied  to  do  graduate  work  in  that  fields    The  program  evaluators 
obs^ved,  '-The^f f icers  needed  such  a  background  Ifi  order  not  only  to  carry 
out  probation  work^  but  to  understand  the  therapeutic  approaches  used  to 
work  hand  ia  hafld  with  the  group  therapists ."36 

i 

During  niost  pf  th^  program^s  life-,  the  caseload  has  been  approximately  ^ 

.'•seventy  to  eighty  cases,  with  forty  to  fifty  cases  on  intensive  supervision. 

■     ■       '      ■  '  /■  •  •■ 

Activities  of  the  clinic's  Probation  Officer 'include  requiring  clini<: 

patients  to  report,  to  his  offS^ce  on  a  regular,  basis,  carrying  out  home 

f 

visits  and  employment  investigations    (on  a  mote  frequent  and  consistent 
^basis  than  with  general  supervision),  as  well  as  dealing  with  clients* 
marital,  work,  and  f^iojiancial  problems.     The  Probation  Officer  is  also 
responsible  for  developing  ciolnmunity  r-esourcesr  along  with  contacting  social 

service  workers,  privata  physicians  and  employers.    Additionally,  the 

J'  * 
Probation  Officer  intercede:^  for  his  clients  in  court  proceedings  and 

i  ! 

I  '  • 

■-  .       .         *  » 

'   .  .       89  , 

er|c        "  .  ,  'gg 


participates  in  formal^  court  activities  iiivolvlng  clinic  patients 
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Evaluators  of  the  use  of  the" Special  Offenders  Clinic  as  an  afljimct 
to  probation  services- posited  recoMiendations  based  on  some  concerns  over 
proper^  referrals,  to  the  clinid:    "It  is  recowaended  that  new  procedi^es  t>,e 

developed  for  screening  of  potential  casfis  through  the  Parole  Board  and  tljie^ 

.   ■  \   .  ,  |- 

Diyisioa  of  Parole 'and^  Prdbat ion  and  the  CoMrts"^      They  implied  that  ,  wjlile 

c  '  ■  '  ■       '  / 

a  regular  agency  probation  officer  was  assigned  the  clinic  caseload|, 

;  V  ■■■  ■ 

coumunications  between  ,the  clinic  and  the  referring  agencies  wart'  still  not 

highly  effective #  '  ,  .  r 

■ .  ■  '  •       •  ^  /// 

It  was  also  reconmended  that  "other  officers  be  assigned'  to  the  cjinic 

'     ■  r  ■  '      *^  ■ 

on  a  part-time  basis  in  order  that  more  probatiofa  officers  gftin  ^xperlemce  in 

,  ...v.-  .  . 

,,39  ,  ':./        /  . 

the  supervision  of  such  a  special  caseload- 

Another  example  of  a  specialist  Drug  Unit  is  IoqMX0  in  Philadelphia 
County  Department  of  Probation."'      The  goal^  of  tl^ii^  Mit  are  as  follows: 
I)  to  provide  the  addict  offender  wifh  services  in  tt»e  form  of  intensive 
supervision;  counseling,  education,  referrals  and  rrehabilltative 'treatiaent,  ■ 
and  2)  to  provide  pre-sentence  evaluations,  and  \?^^lated  services  for  pen^iing 

41'         ■  .  ,  "  ' 

drug  cases.  ~  •  '  • 

The  unit  h^s  16  ^'counselors*'  with  an  average  caseload  ranging  from 
94  to  116  per  counselor  per  month.    Probationers  are  referred  to  the 
doimnunity  for  a  diverse  range  of  social  sei^^ices,  including  public  assis- 
tance  medical  care-,  n^ntal  health*  education,  en^jloyment  services,  and 
drug  treatment  agencies.    Counselors  also  engage  in  "collateral  contacts"- 
including'  discussions- with,  clients  *  ^  families,  employer  s,j^awyers,  etc. 
Drug  Unit  counselors  also  attend  weekly  classes  in  case  oanagement  and 


therapeutic  t«c^ii5i(5^es  at' a  local  hospital's  Mental  Health  and  Mental 


Retardation  Program 
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Three  outcQmes  were  evaluated:    treatnenti  recidivism,'  and  residential 
stability.    T^he  results  are  as  follows:  «  ■ 

Treatment:  '         .  . 

Comparison  of  the  percentage  of  a  sample  of  Drug  Unit 
'      probationers  receiving  trptment  for  drug  problems  to  - 

the  percentage  derived  from  a  sample  of  General  '         •  * 

^    •  •        Supervision  probationer si  ^(identified  by  Probatipn  , 

Officers  as  having  a  drug  involvement),  indicates 
^     •  that  a  comparatively  high  percentage  of  the  Drug 

*   •  Unit  group  is  in  various  types  of  drug  treatment. 


7 

./ 


Recidivism:  '       .  ' 

The  results  of  a"  retrospective  examination  of  c*riminal 
recidivism  (measured  by  subsequent  arrests)  indicate 
that  the  rate  for  a  sanqjle  of  Drug  Unit  probatioiSi 
is  approximately  33%,  during  a  six-month  "at  risk"" 
period,    the  comparable  rate  for  .a- sanqile  of  General' 
S.yipervision  probationers,  identified  as  having  a  drup 
involvement,    is  approximately  52%;    The  rat6  for 
General  Supervlsioh  probationers  is  approximately  17%. 
df  those  subsequently  arrested,  the  Drug  "Onlt  saii5)le 
accounted  for  less  arrests,  but  is  similar  with  respect 
t;o  the  average  number  of .  arrest s-peir-per son,  to  the 
General  Supervision  drug  samiile.    These  results  indicate 
that  the  Drug  Unit  is  effective^ in  attaining  the  goal 
of  reducing  overall  criminal  recidivism.,   However,  it 
appears  that  Drug  Unit  probationers -account  for  more 
property  crime  arrests  than  does  the  General  Supervision 
Group.    .Conversely,  the  General  Supervision  .Drug  Group 
tends  to  be  arrested  for  drug  charge's  at  a  higher  rate 
than  tHe  Drug  Unit  sample.- 

Residential  stability:  \  ^ 

Compared  to  General  Supervision  drug-involved  counder- 
parts.  Drug  Unit  probationers  appear  to  be  more  resi- 
dentialiy  stable,    A  comparison  of  the  percentages 
of  Individuals  who  have  remained  at  t;he  same  address 
during  the  previous  12^  months  indicates  that  7.5%  of 
the  Drug  Unit  sample, -versus  25.5%  of  the  General 
Supervision  drug  sample,  are  characterised  as  "unstable". 
These  results' point  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  Drug 
Unit  staff  in  assisting  Drug  Unit  clients  In  the 
maint^nce  of  a  degree  of  community  stability .  ""^^ 


J 


While  evaluators  conclt^ed  t 


the  Drug  Unit  is  a  vaxuahle  treatn^nt, 


social  service,  apd  adxninistrat^iye  unit  withia  the  Department  of  Probation,' 


the  following  recot 
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mdation 


'were  made,  many  applicable  to  similar  programs:' 
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1.  In  the  Tetter  pf ^otal  caseload  si^e,  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  developtjfent  jbf  criteria  and  the  initiation  of  procedures  which 
will  narroj/' th^r^  Dr-ugr  Unit  *s  focus  to  those  clients  who  are  most  recep- 
tive to  thie  kinds ''of  .services  which  the  Unit    offers,    A  counselor 
staff  ofv^ifteen  oknnot  be  expected  to  supervise  a  c'aseload  which 
numbersA,?^/)  clif4nts.  ^  Rather,  the  goal  of  50  probationers  per  coun-' . 
selor  .#iou3^<4  be^^      up  as"  a  desirable  ratio,    in-order  to  reduce 
admii;:^trative  ;Dur dens,  and  to  increase  service  delivery,  cagabilityi 

2.  /  In  •  tW  interest  of  enhancing  tha  climate  in  which  appropriate  • 
rel4tionsf  between  staff  and  clients  can  b*  developed  and  maintained, 
it/is.  recoMiended  that'^the  Drug  Unit's  physical  facilities  be  orga- 
rized  to:  a/ford  an  increased  degree  of  confidentiality  between  cioun-- 
j^lor  and/clients  in  the  office  setting*.     The  use  of  partitions  would 
seem  to  Ve  one  way  in  which  the  setting  could  be  altered". 

3.  In/  the  matter  of  judge *s  description  in  assigning  drug  probationj 
ers  tcy  treatment  as  a  conditi^jn  of  probation,  efrorts  should  be.  made 
by  m^ns  of  appropriate  educational- materials  (e*  g.  ,  insttuctlpnal 

Lis)  to  acquaint  the  judiciary  with  the  available  range  of  tte^ 
options  and  related  procedural  Venues, 

With  respect  to  the  inordinate  .amount  of  tifoe  spent  on  cllafi(Ros^tic 
/ork  (evaluati6ns)  aimed  toward  rgcoimnendlng  one  or  anothe.r  dispositions 
)f  drug- involved  probationers,  it  is  recoraniended  that  such  tit^Z-consiun- 
Ing  activity  might  be  made  more  efficient  by  the  u^e  of  diet 
hines,  which  we  understand  are  at  the  disposal^ of  prug  Unit 
Officers.  .  The  use  of  this  equipment  s%ioul"d  be  encouraged. 


^.      With  respect  to  the  potential  invalidity  inherent  in  iLii-'prison 
evaluations^,  it  is  recommended ,  that  Prot;ation  Officers  as/igned  to 
such  evaluations, should  receive  appropriate ' training  in 
relat;ed  areas-,  in  order  tOo^ecrease'  the  possibility 
diagnosis  of  'the  nature  and  extent  of  the  ^drug  problem 
duals  under  consideration.  *  ' 


6,     In  the  matter  of  the  one-month  de^^y  in  probationers  *  processing 
time  (between  adjudication  and  reporting  to  the/drufif  unit),  a  time 
associated  with  a  high  rate  of  criminal  recidivismy it  is  recommended 
that  the  probationer  be  directed  to  ^epor^'Tmliiedl^cely  to  the  General 
Supervision  Probation  Officer  to  whom  he  or  sha  i/-assigned»     The  .| 
probationer  can^ subsequently  be  reassigned  to  thep  Drug  Unit  for  eval^ 
uation.         /     •  i    *  . 

Urinalysis  testing  as  a  measure/of  continuf^^ 


[ing  mac- 
■obation 


linical  and 
appropriate 
f  th^  indivl- 


recommended  that  urinalysis  testing' be  contim 
counselor  optionY--for  "therapeutic"  purposes 
urinalysis  testing,  or  its  threat >  cat?  ^^i 


Jd  drug  use  —  It  is 
id  9  based  on  individual 
Since  it^is  known^  that 
effective  deterrent  to- 


V 
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heavy- drug  ijse,  it  is  deemed,  advisable  that  testing  capabilities  be 
maintained.    We  do  not,  however,  recommend  this 'procedure  as  a  valid 
measure  of  continued  drug  use.    The /t^tionale  for  this  recommendation 
lies  in  the  inherent  difficulty  in,  administering  urinalysis  testing 
^   on  a  ran dam  basis.      «  ^  -  *  •  . 

.8,      Group  "therapy"  sessions/  formerly  held  withi^i  the  Drug  Unit, 
should  be  riainstituted.     There  are  reports  that  the  ^essions  were 
beneficial  and  supportive  for  those  clients^ fqr  whom  this  typeof 
^  -      tUerapy  is  appropriate •      ^  . 

•  •  ^  »  '  ...  ■  _ 

The  Narcotic  Treatment  and  Control  Unit  (NTCU)  is  one  of  a  variet  ^  of 

State-funded  intensive  supervision^  programs  eperated  .by  the  Los  Angeles 

•  County  Probation  Department.        Cases  are  assigned  to  the  NTCUas  a  result 

'  •  •  • 

of  felony  convictions,  therefore 'these  clients  do  not -choose  this  helg 
voluntarily.     The  officers  in  the  NTCU  must  be  proficient  in  "chemical 
testing  for  drug  use,  skin  checks  for  injection  sites,  detoxification  proce- 
dures; familiarity  with  the  current  drug  scene,  and  the  ability  to  talk 
in  the  user*s  language.  *'^^^'Throughout  the  period  of  supervision  the  Unit 
uses  a  team  appro'ach.     Although  each  individual^case  is  assiigned  to  a  ^ 
^Specific  officer,  each  officer  in  the  Unit  knows  each  probationer  and  is 
able  to  pick  up  affirmative  supervision  at  any  time,  the  assigned  probatioti 
officer  is  not  availa^le,"^^    Emphasis  is  on  a  one-to-one  relatipnsh^, 
and  while  resourceis  are  acknowledged  in  the  community,  primary  reliance  |^or 
treatment  is  placed  upon  tfj^  probation  staff.  '  ^ 

There  nas  no  comparable  control  group  available  to  study  the  NTCU,  , 

however  the  evaluators  were  able  to  use  the  clients'  past  histories  to^^draw  some 

■         '  .    "  "  ]'  ' 

findings*     Their  studies  indicated  that  the  NTCU  was  providing  servic^s^  ' 

to  a  population  of  long-term  drug  users.     Significantly,  many  offender?- 

were  also  involved  in  a  variety  of  prior  non-drug  relat^ed  offenses.  De- 

spite  the  history  of  this  group,  fully  one-^third  of  all  cases  reported* 

^      .  -   '  • 

favorably  and  were  not  returned  for  a  new  offense'  fpr  a  period  extending- 

to  three  years,       .    .      •  ^    j  *  . 

^  /  .  •  - 


^  substantial  savings  was  shown  when  the  IHCU  was  compared  to  a  ' 

similar  ^program  vithi,n  an  Institutional  setting.    The  NTCU  client  cost 

^wa:s  $60.29  per  client ^e^*  montl^  while  the  California  .Rehabilitation,  Center 

recorded  a  4:0s t  of'  $232  "^r*  case,  per  month.        The  above  specialized 

^^unijs  are  *  just  a  brief  sample  jaf*  the^  fivers  If  led  spe^cial  imits  being  em-* 

'  ployed  in  pro^tion  departments^     A  recent  sfudy  conducted  by.  the  Georgia 

Institute  of  Technology  evaluated  intensive  probation  programs  (ISP)  tlirough-- 

out  the  nation  and  summari;2ed>  their  major  findings,  most  of  which  are  supported 

by  our  &rief  analysis.    Their  findings  are  as  follows*: .  '  x  ' 

1.      The  literature  is  inconclusive  that  caseload  reduction  results  in 
a  decrease  in  recldlylsm.     In  facjtf  m^y  studies  have*  shpwn  .in^ 
creased  recidivism  which  has  been  ^atftribute^  to  higher  levels  of 
Burveillance.  /         -  ,  » 

2*      Several  recent  caseload  r^uct ion  projects  clalm^^ecreases  in  the  . 
reqidivism  rate»  but  th^associated  evaluation  .designs  may .  not  be 
stroni^ enough  jto  warr:ant  such-  claims, 

3.      There  ls\only  we^rfc' evidence  for  success  , of  ^  volunteer  probation 
projects. 

4^      l^ojects  specialiElng       serving  particular  client  groups  offer 
%     evidence  of  successful  outcomes. 

'*     ■  ■     ■  '  ■ 

'5,      Unfortunately,  relatively  few  projects  ufee' an    evaluation  design  . 
which  permits  attribution  "of  success  to  the  project. 

6.  Not  much  information  is  available  about  the  elements  in  the^- re- 
ference framework  for  TSP.    This  problem  is.  causfed  in  part  by  ' 
the  short  time  span'  of  many  evaluation  effdrtS, 

7.  '  There  are  no  standardized  measures  for  process  or  out;come  variables 
in  ISP. 

There  is  some  doubt  that  truly , intensive  supervisdoh  can  ever  exist 
since  client  contact  can  only  occur  for  suchL.a  small  duration  of 

the  probationer's  waking  hours. 

•  */'  "  ^ 

-  9.      There  is  almost  no  real  tost  evaluation  in  ISP.    Most  cost  analyses 
have  only ^compared  the  cost  of  ISP' to  the  cost  of  incarceration* 

i 

In  summary :  -Almost  ev^ry  element  of  infotmat ion  about  ISP  is  knowable  . 
through  direct  empirical  study  yet  almost  nothing  is  scientifically  known 
jjBnd  little  will  ever  be  known  until  measurement  techniques  are  Improved. 


Most  of  these  research  findings  deal  with. the  problems  of  research 
and  effectiveness  and  not  necessarily  w^h  the  management  implicatibns  . 
involved, in  these- programs.  ,  - 

-Many  of. the  managemeht  implications  have  been  touched  upon.  However, 
we  feel  that  it  is  important  to  reiterate  those^  previously  mentione'd  and 
to, develop  those  not  discussed.     To  begin  our  discussion  of  management 
implications,   it  would  facilitate  matters  to "keep  in  mind  that  any  change 
in  an  organization,  whether  it  is  a  structural,  human,  or  technological 
change,  will  have  an^ effect  upon  the  entire  organization./^    Each  of  the 
implications  discussed  brings  into  play  a  whole  host  of  new  problems  ^d 
considerations,  some  that  will;  be  mentioned  and' oti^er  that  are  unforseeable 
.  at  this  time.     First,  the^  logical  beginning  of  any  specialized  tbiit  is 
.staffing.     This  includes  both  the  recruiting  and  training  of  personnel. 
The  question  to  ask  is  whether  t|  recruit  and  train  probation  officers 
from  general  supervision  or  to  recA^it  "-specialized"  persons  ft^U  outside 
the  agency.     This  questi^  poses  several  .problems .    On  one  "hand,  general 
{Probation  officers  are  more  familiar  with  probation  in  general  and  the 
problems  associated  with ^supervision.     Yet  to  train  them  as  "specialists" 
will  involve  time,  money,  and  a  new  qrientatlpn  to  probation.    To '^plpy 
"specialists" 'from  outside  probation  means  fkmiliarizing  them  with  probatioa 
and  supervision.     In  either  casa,  we  still- mus-t  decide  whether  pre-serVice 
or  in-service  training  is  more  appodpriate.     Another  staf^ng  issue  involves 
the  use  of  paraprof essionals  whose  b|ckgrounds  may  be  especially  relevant 
to  dealing  with  "special*'  offenders.  'v  ^ 

The  issue  of  the  division  o£  work  is  al8o_  important.     For  instance,' 

(•'.,"»  ♦  •  . 

who  will  be  responsible  for  completing  the  pre-sentence  investigation  and 

•initial  classification  of  offender^^   Administrators  are,  already  faced  with 


some  cotnmunication  problems.    Spec  lad  ized' ilhits  may  cau&e  internal  strife 
and  additional  breakdowns  in  communication.     One  ^basic  task  that  should  be 
completed'  before  a  specialized  \mit  is  initiated  is  to  revi^  the  litera--  i 
ture  to  ^ee  if  one  can  determine  when  specialized  tinits  work  atid  linder 
what  condition^  they  are  most  appropriate.     Some  of  the  qritetia  to  apply 
are 'as  follows:  ,  is  the  department  large  enough  to  support  a  spex^ialized.  . 
unit?    is  there  a  sufficient  demahc^  for  a  specialized  unit?    are  the  re^  ^ 

.  sources  already  available  in  the  community?  and  if  they  are,  does  the 
department  hav6  access  tp  them?  Any  new  changeB  stich  as  a  specialized 
unit  shpuld  be  given  careful  consideration,  especially  in  terms  of  the* 

'cost  involved*     Usually  the  special  units  a^^e  smaller  than  general  units; 
this  naturally  will  increase  costs,  as  will  hiring  specialists  or  training 

-probation  officers.    Many  probation  departmentrs  base  their' budgets  qn 
cas'eloajds;  if  so,  specialized  units  tould  cause  some  new  budgeting  problems 

^.Host  new  programs  such  as  -  specialkzed  units»  are  given  *'specidl"  fundings 
allocat ion-Sp     When  these  funds  expire,  there  will  h^  some  rear^^^long-term  . 
Implicat^ns  for  the  personnel  involved.    There  is  no  room  for  emp^e- 
building  when  it  may  sap  scarce  resources  from  other  areas,^    and  may^  reduce 
the  overall   ^effectiveness  of  the  probation  department,  *  ' 

Many  of  these  questions  can  be  answered  by  new  research.  Cost  benefit 

-  and  cost 'effectiveness  studies  can  greatly  aid  administrators  vhen.consid^ 
ing  specialized  unit^,^    Early  consideration  of  management  implications  can 

help  departments  ,prepare*  for  new  problems  that  may  arise. 

'  .  •  •         .  ■ 

In  conclusion,  one  can'oijly  rei^ter^te  some  of  the  basiq^  issues 

emerging  out  of  the  -generalist-specialiet  distinction.  Criti,cal  <:0  the 

discussion  are  Questions  of  efficient  an4  effectivB  manpower  allocation,  . 

realistic^  needs  'of  probationers,  probation  as  a  method  of  supervision, 

and  as  a  therapeutic  resource.  .  .      ^        .     .       .  - 
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Many  agencies  will  no  doubt  have  to  ba-lance  administrative  decisions 

,  •  ••■    -  r  ■■  ■  ' .        V  ' .  - 

on  exisfing  runding,  availability  of  community  resources^  make-up,  of  their 
specific  target;  pxjpulation.  levels  of  expertise  Within- their  department , 
as, well  as  manpower  restraints  and  basic  probation,  policy.  <^ 

Single  Officer  vs.  Team  Supervision    *  **       '  ' 

Th^  tasks  of  probation  supervision  and  service  provision  have  traSi- 
tionally  been  perfortnecT  by  a  single  probation  officer  who  is  solely -respon- 
sible  ^for  t.he  probationers  in  his  caseload.'   The  single  officer  caseload 
has  been  closely  associated  with  the  casework  approach  to  supervlsioa-,  in 
'which  tihe  emphasis  is  on  the  development  of  a  personalized,  one-to-one 
'relationship  betv^sen  the  probation  officer  ^nd  the  individual' members  of 

•  ♦  *  . 

^his  caseloac^.     In  recept  years,  however , many  probation  "departments  haVe 
been  experiment li?g  with  the  team  ^pproacA  to  supervision  and  service  p^o-  " 
Vision.     This  method  involves  the  assignment  of  a  probationei;  x;aseload  to. 
a  team  of  probation  officers,  with  ^n  emphasis  on  "both  the  ^diversity  of 
needs       {fSrobationers  •  in*  the  caseload  and  the  diversity  of  probation  officer 
.skills  which  can  be  assembly  in  one  team.  . 

This  section"  will  idiscuss  the  concepts  of  the  single  of  H.cer*~caseload 
and  the  team  caseload,  noting  the  arguments  for  and  against  each  supervision 
ap^iroach.     We' will  also  try  to -draw  out  tHe  implication  of  e^eh  approach  for 
other  management  issues,  such  as  "probation  officer  training  and  the  use  of 

volunteers  and  paraprof essionals.    Finally,  we  will  examine  some  operational 
■  '  '    .  '  *  '  *  -■ 

examples  of  the  team  approach  to  caseload  supervision.  ^ 

'As  mentioned  above,* the  traditional  model  of  caseload  management  and  r 

"Supervision  in  probation  has  been  the  single  officer  caseload.     Un^er  this  • 

model,  a^  caseload  c'omprised  of  a  certain  number  of  {probationers  is  assigned, 

through' some  assfgnqejit  technique,  to  an  individual  probation  o^fieer, 
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9-  Regardless  of  the  extent  of  hoBKigeneity  of  the  characteristics  of  the 

probationers  in  the  caseload,  the  single  jobation  officer  is  solely  re- 

sponsible  for  the  supervision  of  and  provision  of  necessary  s^rvic^s  to ^ 

•  ^  '  '     ."  '         '  /  '  » 

•all  of  the  probationers  in  his  caseload. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  this  model  has  continued  in  use  for  so 
many  years  with  so  little  modification.     Fi^t,  it  is  obviously  the  easiest 
and  most  simple-  method  for  a  probation  department  to  use  in  dividing  up 
the  tasks  which  the  department  must  pet^rm.     The  number  of  pce-s^htence 
.  investigation  reports' which  must  be  prepared  can  easily  be, -divi^ded  among 
available  probation  officers  and,  similarly,;  new  probationers  'can  quickly  ■ 
be  assigned  to,an  individual  officer's  caseload,  -f"  ' 

.  ■  Another  reason  for  the  ijse  of  the  s.ingle  officer  casel^oad  is  the  wide-  ' 
spread  acceptance  of  the  casework  approach  to ^ps^bation  supervision.  This 
approach  is  discussed  more  fully  in  another  se|tioa,  however,  we  will  note 
here  that  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  casework  approacH  is  - 
its  emphasis  on  fostering  and  maintaining  a  personal,  one-to-one  relation- 
ship  between  the  probation  ofificer  and  the  probationer.  Thio  ls,  of  course,, 
quite  consistent  4sAth  the  assignment  of  the  probationer  tg  a  single  proba- 
tion  officer.  '  <  -  . 

.        '        .      ;  *  . 

Finally,  the  issue  of  aceountabidilty  for  the  performance  of  a  proba- 
tioherv  under  supervisi-on  is  used  as  an  argjmnent  for  single  of f icer- case- 
loads.     The  singl^  officer  arrangement  facilitates  the  evaluation  of  the 
officer's  effectiveness  with  respect^o  the  performance  of  the.  probationers 
under  his  supervision  and  allows  the  probation    agency  administtation  to 
make  comparisons  of  effectiveness  among  all  officers  in  tKe  agency. 

The  use  of  single  officer*  caseload*  has  other  mana^emfent  injplications  ^  \ 
for  the.  agency.    Since  the  model  requires  that  each' officer  must  Ue  able  to 
handle  all  of  the  tasks  required  by  the  agency  and  to  supervise  and  provide  ^ 


(  ■ 
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services"  for  a  wide  variety  of  probationers,  each  officer  must:  not  only 
be  able*  t,o 'prepare  competent  pre-sentence  investigation  reports  and  carry.  ^  ^ 
*  .       out  routine  supervision  ancip^arveillance^rocedures ,  but  also  must  be  able  ^ 
to  accurately  assess  the  needs  of  a  great  many  different  individtSals  and 
then  to  provide  the  necessary  Services  himself  pr  make  appropriate  re'ferrals. 
This  wide  variety  of  duties  which  the  probation  officer  must  .perform  re- 

•  •  '  *  .  .  •  •  ... 

quires  each  officef.to  possess  a  broad  range  of  abilities  and  specialized  ' 

.  \skills.  .  Such  a  requirement  has  implications'*  for  the'edii^ation  and  training 

'Of  the  agency's  probation  officers.     The  statutes  and  administrative  regu- 

lations  of  the  various  juris<?ictlons  within  the  United  States  set  out  pre-  / 

-    service  sd.ircational  requirements  for  probation  officers  which  range  from 

^       graduation  from  high  school  to  possession  of  a  graduate  degree.  Wh^n 

specif led  by  statute  or  regulation,  the- preferred  area -of  academicv special- 

ization^ tends  to  be  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences.     Although  there  is 

not  evidence  to  indicate  that  academic  achievement  In  these  areas  will 

ensure  th^t- probation  officersViH  in  fact  possess  the  range  of  siails 

and  knowledge  necessary  to  efficiently  and  effectively  handle  all  of  the  * 

types  of  needs, and  problems  presente^.  by  the  probationer  population,  there  ' 

is-  a  great^j^ikelihood,  as  Comanor  points  out,  that,  "...  a  common  base 

of  knowledge  is  assured,  enhancing  Internal  coi^unication  ajid  cooperation."^^  . 

The  fafct  that  most  probation  administraeors  will  be^  dealing  with  ^ 

probation' of fleers  possessing  an  academic  background  which  emphasize*  the 

social  and  beh^jVioraJ.  sciences  and  faced  with  the  task  of  supervising  and 

providing  services  for  probationers,  with  a  wide  variety^  fleeds  may 

raise  implications^  for  the  type  and  extent  'of  in-service  training  which 

tlfe  agency  will- want  to  offer.     If  the  administrator  assumes  tW  the 

Agency's  probatioij  officers  share  Similar  academic  backgrounds  wit;h  respect 

^       ■         -  .  - 


to  the  broad  concepts 'and  orientati^i^s  of  the  social  sciences/ he  inay  wish 
to  offer,  in  additio^i'.to  tbe  tradicional  -tr4,ining  which  emphasize?  rul^, 
regulations,^  aCod  proci^d.urss,  more  lepeclali^ed  iri-service,  training  vhich  , is  * 
designed  to  fanlliarfze  the- of  ficef  with  . techniques  and  s^i^ices  wh*iph  are-- 

geared  toward  specific  categories  of  of fenders, . such  k§  d^ug  and  alcohol    ^  - 

.  ■  ^  ■   _r      .     .  .  '  * :  ^     '    '      '  -      '    *   ■  •  •  *. 

^•ajbusers,  th6»ijnempldyed  and  underemployed ,  the  first  offender,  ,etc;     This  -  ' 
type  of  speciall^zed  train|.ng  is  particularly  'important  if  the  agency  uses- 

■  '[  m    .  ;    .  ,    _       '  "  :  r    ;■      ■  /.   ■  ■>   ^  ' 

the  Conventional  caseload  assignment '  f^echniqtie,  which  virtually  assures  ^\ 


the  heterogeneity  of  each  officer's  caseload.     If  the  ^gency^lassif ies^ 
it?  probationers  on  the  i>as1^"-of  singl^tOr  multiple  factot;:©,  each  type  of 
Specialized  training  T\eed  not  be  given V£o  all  probation  officers;  rather, 
each  officer  can  take  only  that  specialised  instruction  which  pertains  to^ 
the  type  of  ^>orbationers  he  is  supfervising,  .  . 

the  u^fevof  the  single  officer  caseload, ^ the  size  of  each  caseload 
is/  also- Important.     Although  the  available  research  In  the  area  bf  caseload 
size  has  not  been  able  to  establish  a  number  which  represents  the  maximum 
caseload  size  which  a  single  probation  officer  should  be  able  to  handle, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  xea^onable  to  assume  that  there  is  a  Caseload  :si2e 
which  constitutes  the  greatest  number  of  probationers  which  one  officer  • 
can  supervise.     Data  from  the  National  *  Survey  of  Corrections^^  ten  years  ^ 
ago  show  that  slightly  more  than -two-thirds  (67^05^)  of  the  adult  felon, 
probationers  were  in  caseloads  of  jaore  than  one  htodred  probationers  each. 
Twenty  years  ago,  Reed  noted  that,  '^Average  supervision  caseloads  ^excluding 
predisposition  investigations)  of  135  per  officer-are  not  Oncotomon  for  large 
metropolitan  adult  probation  departments.     The  average  adult  and  juvenile 
probation  \and  parole  caseload  in  tiiis  country  is  estimated  to  be  250  jper 

officer.     In  extreme  cases  the  individual  officer  caseLoad  has  exceeded  ... 

53'^ 

1,000  per  officer!"        Given  caseloads  of  these  sizj^s,  it  is  Reasonable  to 

'Ms 


ask  whether  a  singX'e  probation  qlficer  cam  dsal  with  such  ^  number  of 
probati-one'i's.  *        .  " 

£kiB  phenomenon:  which  is  often  associated  with  extremely  large  caseloads 

is  termed  "t:unr\^a  supervision"  which  is  defined  by  Eckman#as  "the  concent ra-  ■ 

■   ...  '  V     ;  •  ^  ^     L  .  '  ^  •      ^  ^ 

tion  of  supervisdry  time 'on  a  few  of  the  most  difficult  cases, with  only 

prefunctoiry  supervision  of  other./casesj'^,^.  The  problems  as^^ociated  with 

f '  ^  ^  ...  • 

large,  •  heterogeneous  caseloads 'assigned  to  a  Mngle  proixation  off Ic^if  have 

*  '  *  -  * 

encou^ged  the  use  by -inany  probatioh  agencies  of  .volunteers  .and  par  a^rofes-/- 
sionals.'    The  use  of  thelse  personnel  will  be  dis'cussed  in  detail  in  a  later 
section,  however,        will  note  hereN thaf  both  volunteers  and  paraprofessionals 
are  considered  \y  m^jMte|jg]ia tion  agencies  to  4)e  extremely  helpful  in  assist- 


ing, the  probation  of  |jH|^^ith  the  supervision  of  -  and  provisiorf  of  services 

to  a  large  caseload  .  |empriS&d  of ^  probationers^  V'ith  widely  differing  needs-. 

Sullivan  has  sutanarized  the  major  criticisms  leveled  at  the  single 

officer  caseload  approach: ^3  ,  *     ,  - 

it  is  questionable  whether  probation  officers  in  the  traditional 
casework  appi^oach  (that  i^,  )-?here  each  probation  officer  is  given  His 

.    own  caseload)  are.  capable  o'f  effectively  dealing  with  either  the  in- 
creased nun^er  of  probationers  or  with  the  diversity  of  probationers 

,   acccSmpanying  t^he  increased  input.     \t  se^as  that  t.i^e  constraints 
alone  militate  against  maintaining  the  casework  approach  as  presently 
a^plie/i  in  probation  "work*  Cn  many  departments,  casework  has  now  be- 
come little ^more  than  short,  infrequent  reporting  seSaions  in  whicH 
the  probation  officer  and  probationer  dispu'Ss  major,  problems-  the.  of  fen- 
der might' have.    The  probation  officer' has  little  time,  if  any  at  all, 
for  follow-up  work  in  the  bommunity      .  In  general,  the  present  mode  "  *  , 
Qf  operations  in  many  probation  departments  has  been  to  maintain 
minimi  .involvement  in  the  community,  qffcen,  in  the  long  run,  provid- 
ing detrimental  to  the  probation  officer's  work.     For  when  couanunity 
resources  are  needed  to  , assist  ^probationers  in  their  adjustnient ,  ,the  ' 
probation  officer  is  frequently  unf^iliar  with  the  various  resources' 
available.  V         '  '  ^  * 

■  ■      •    ^  •  . 

Even  if  it  were.  op^pationaA^y^possible  to  maintain  a  casework  orienta-- 
tion  in  probation,  it  is  debatable  whether  ^uct^ ;a^  approach  is^  desire- 
able,  at  ^least  fpr  the  majority  of  probationefts .    Does  every  probationer 
need  *the'  type  of  "treatment*!  or  type  of  relationship  which  seems  to  be  ' 
emphasized  in  the  casework  rao'del,  namely,  between  probation  officer  and 
,  probationer? 
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As  a  step  in  the  direction  of  reorganizing  probation  resources  in 
order  to  ef f erc'tively  and  efficiently  meet  the  needs  of  their  clients  and^V^^^' 

•  ,       ■  •  •       .  . •   *  r- ■ 

to  most  effiedtively  utilize  the  talents  of  probation  personnel,  nphy  > 
probation,  agencies  aie  adopting  the  team  approach  to  supervi^^ion^  and  -sern^. 

■  i « 

vice  provision*    Under  the  team  model,  a  caseload  of  pgrobationers  is  assign- 
ed  to  a  group*  of  pirbbation  officers  who  function  together  as  a  small  w6rk 
linit  called'  a  team.    The  team  as  a  whole  can  operate  on  a  generalist  or 
a  specialist  models  that  is,  the  team  may  supervise  a  broad  r^nge  of  clients, 
e-g^-  drug  or  alcohol  abusers,  property  offenders,  probationers  With  problems 
with  employment,  etc.     In  the  saioe  manner,  within  the  team,  each  officer 
may  specialize  in  the  provision  of  a  specific  service,-*  or  all  officers  may 

be  expectied  to  provide  all  .necessary  services.    The  question  of  the  e>ftent 

■  '        '  ^  ■ 

of^sepcialization  within  the  team  notwithstanding,  there  are  several  argu- 

ments  advanced  for  the  use- of  the  team  approach  to  probation  supervision. 

The  first  argument  generally  presented  in  favor  of  the  team  model  is 
that  it  is  possible  to  offer  the  probation  client  a  broader  range  of  exper- 
tise and  skills  than,  would  be  available  from  a  single  officer.    The  team 
can  be  composed  of  several  probation  officers,  each  possessing  different 


i 


ut  complementary  skills  and  areas  of  interest,  thus  making  available  to 
each  client'  in  the  caseload  the  widest  possible  arif^y  of  problem-solving 
talents% 

Closely  associated  with  this  argument  is  the  argumesnt  that^  the  in- 
creasingly larger  caseloads  which  probation  agencies  must  handle  can  be 

better  dealt  Vith  u«ing  team  supervision.     Instead  of,  for  example,  four  , 

—  »  — 

officers  each  with  an  individual  caseload  of  eighty  probationers,  the  team 

>  ■ 

model  would  assign  >4i^caseload  K)f  threa  hundred  and  twenty  probationers  to 


1 


a  f our-'of f icetr  %eam.    Proponents  of  the  team  model  argue  that  several 
advantages  accrue  to  this  arrangement.     First,  team  members  are  familiat 
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with  most^of  the  clients  in  the 'caseload,  thus  enabling  supervision  and 

Xy         ■  ■• 

service  provision  to  clients  to  continue  uninterrtip,ted  in  the  event  of  one 
te^m  member  s  absence.     Second,  advocates  of  the  single  officer  model 
emphasize  the  importance  of  the  positive  relationship  between  the  of ficer 
and  th6  probattioner.  '  Advocates- of  the  team  model,  however,  .point  out 
that  the  benefits  of  this  relationship  are  lost  if 'the  probation  officer  ' 
and  the  clients  are  not  compatible^    But,  using  the  team  model,  each  pro- 
bationer  has  a  greater  likelihood  of  finding  an' t)f fleer  with  whom  he  is 
compatible  and  feels  comfortable.     However,  Abadinsky  rfeports  that  some 
probation  and  parole  officers  criticize  this  particular  aspect  of  the  team 
approach,  believing  that  dealing  with  several  officers,  rather  than  just 


one,  is  tod  confusing  £or  the  probationer.^^    Third,  the  members  of  the 
.team  can  specialize' by  function,  with  one  or  more  other  officers  special-  ; 

.         '  ■  '    '  ■    ■  ■  '  K 

izlng^in  ifitake  apd,  perhaps  in  conjunction  with  one  orv^ore  oth^r  officeVs, 

handle  most  of  the  caseload  classification*    Another  officer  might  perliap^ 

*  . . 

specially  in  routine  supervision  an^  surveillance  checks,  while  other 
officers  would  handle  the  actual  provision  of -services  and  the  referrals 
to  other  social  service ^agencies.     Fourth,  as  mentioned  above,  the  officers 
who  make-up  the  team  may  wish  to  specialize  by  area  of  expertise  and  interest 
Under  this  arrangement,  one  officer  might  deal  with  the  drug  or  alcohol  pro-- 
blems  in  the  caseload,  another  officer  with  the  employment  problems  or  voca- 
tional training  needs  of  clients  in  the  caseload,  and  another  officer  with 
clients  who  need  assistance  in  obtaining' edycational  advanp/ment.  Finally, 
the  adopy^n  of  the  team  approach  places  accountability  for' the  performance 
of  the  caseload  on  the  team  as  a  whole,  cather  than  on  an  individual  proba- 
tion officer.     Thus,  both  the  decisions  about  the  appropriate  supervision^ 
and  service  provision  s^tr'ategies  f or  a  particular  probationer  and  the 

I 

responsibility  for  the  probationer's  performance  under  supervision  are 
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shared  among  the  mexubers  of  the  team  J/* 

i      1 '  ^ 

As  .we  saw,  under  the  singleUf f Uer  caseload  m^del,  all  officers  in  * 


■    \  :       *  '  ■  '  ■ 

the  agency  should  baVe  generally ith^  same,  jfre-service  e^iucational  back-- 
groundi  since  all  offices  wiU       doing  much  the  same  task.    Under  ^he  ' 
team  model,  however,  the  admini^tj:i^ator  has  greater:  flexibility  in  p^e-^^ 
service  educatioxial  background  ♦  l»^cause  members  of  a  probation  tea&  are 
expected  to  bring  different  skills  and  interests  to  theic  team,    An^^  spe- 
cialized in-service\training  which  the  agency  offers  can  be  given*  jto  those  , 
officers  who  are  inte'^ested.  in  and  Specialize  in  that  area  for  their  own^ 
teams.     Since  the  use  ^f  teams  encourages  the  development  of  specialized 

\      k     \     .  . '  ■ '  ■ 

skills  directed  at  specjific^  catfegorie?  of"  probationers,  the  administrator 

\      ■   "  '  -  • 

may.  wish  to  consider  designing  an'   in-service  training  curriculum  which 

r '  ■       ■        "  '  ■  .  .  1 

uses  the  agency' sWwn  officers  as  instructors.  » 

Although  an^  of  the  p^viously  described  carload  assigniQent  S:ech»i- 

quea    can  be  used  with  the  team  supervision  approach,  it  is  most  coimaon  for 

a  probation  agency  to  employ  either  a  sin^le-'factor  specialized  caseload 

model' or  a  multi-factor,  vertical  model.     These  two  models  are  cohsidered 

most  appropriate  since  they  emphasize  specialization  in  the  delivery  of 

probation'  services  and  capitalize  on  the  strengths  and  talents  of  the  various 
menjbers.of  the  supervision  team.  *  -  - 

^         The  team  approach  also  offers. many  opportunities  fo^  the  agency  to  ' 
use  volqnteers'and  paraprof efesionals.     One  or  more  volunteers  or  paraprof- 
fesionals  can  be  assigned  to  a  particular  team,  depending  upon  the  nfeeds 
of  the  team  an^  the  special  skills  and  interests  of  the  volunteer  or  para- 
professional.  • 

Sullivan  has  developed  three  models  for  probation  teams  which  are 
distinguished  on  the  basis  of  the  correctional  philosopiiy  atound  .which 

each  is  organized.    These  models  are  the  ResQurce  Coordinating  Model,  the 

*  -  *  s 
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Reiategratioti  Team  Mocfel,  and  thAew  Careers  Model,  and  are  discussed  / 

(     -   ^  .     -  ,  ,     -  •    ^       ■    »     -  7/ 

'        57  ■  ■ 

below.        The  correctional  policy  i^pes  used  by  Sullivan  were'  developed 

■   ,    '  -  '    V'  *  -         ■  ■  ' 

by  0  Leary  and  Duf fee,  and  ar^  based  on  the  extent  of^emphasls  ^iiylch 
aj^ganization  places  on  ^concern  for  an  offender  and  on  concern  for  thi 
cotmnunity.  °  ,  *  ^  *  >  , 

Resource  Coordinating . Mode 1 ,    Thismodel  is  based  on  O^Leary  4nd  Duffee^S 
rehabilitation  policy  which  assigns  very  high  concern  to -"the  needsf/of  the 
offender  and  low  cpncem  to  the  ne^ds  of  the  community,    Under,  tl/^s  policy, 

probation  treatwept  focuses  on  changing  the  attitude  and  he^havicif  of  the 

<■  .     '  .  ■         ■  . 

client  through  fostering  a  positive,  trusting  relatiotjship  isetW^ep  the  pr<)-/ 

i      s    \  ■  ■  .  •  ■  If  ■■/ 

bAioner  and  the  probation  staff.    When  this  rehabilitation  poi/idy  is  tran*-'. 


lated  Iftto  the  Resource  Coordinating  Model  ol  supervision,  thi/ ca^ewor 

■  ^  *        ■       '       /  ■  '  "    ^  \ 

approach  characterize?  the  relationship  between,  the  probationier  .and  th^pT^am. 

The  team  is  primarily  concerned  with  a  complete  characterization  pf  thp 

probationer's  current  situation,  a  thorough  assessment  of  hi£|  ne^ds  And  p»ten- 

tial,  an  evaluation  of  the  level  of  supervision  required  b^  the  prot^tloner, 

and  the  extent^of  treatment  and  services  which  would  most  ije|iefit  the  pto- 

\     bationer-     Although  a  concern  far  the  community  is  not  parambunt  under  this 


model,  Sullivan  notes  th^t-''*  ..  tha  teaig  as  a  whole  attempts 


to 


itself  i^with  the  services  available  in  .  the  coxmuunity  and  put  ihem 


familiarise' 
at  the 


< 


J 


diapos^li  of  the  team*s  probationers 'in  a  coordinated  f ashioni  "^^  i  The  func- 
-  tion  of  the  team  supervisor  u^der  thi^  model  is  primarily  manageilial,  con-- 
Generating  on  the  efficient  coordination  of  the  team's  activities! 

Reintegration  Team  Model,     The  reintegration  policy  places  more  emphasis 
on  the  effects  of  jilt  community  on  the  probationer  and  rfeeognized  that   \^  * ' 
no  matter  how  muciPH,nsight  he  gains  about  himself,  he  is  frequently  \not  given 

thie  opportunity  to  behave  differently  by  those  in  the  community  who  cipntrol 

fin         ■        '  '  \    ■   ^    '  • 

access  to  community  resources. Under  the  Reintegration  Team  MQdel,  the 
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team  tries  to  change  not  only  the' probationer,  but  also  the  community. 
The  problationer  himself  becomes  more  itwolved*  in  making  the  dec*is ions  which 
affect  his  period  of  probation  and  thgf  services  which  he  will  use.^  More 
emphasis  is  placed  ort  efforts,  by  the/probation  team  to  ehcoiiraga  the  cofc- 

#  r 

.  munity  to  participate  in  providin&fnecessary  servides  for  the  prgbaj^^i 
The  advocacy  and  brokerage  ro 


>lesi 


oner . 

hich  ^re  discussed  in  mote  detail  i^ 


4ater;.section,  bec^^  more  important  for  the  probation  team.  ,       .     •  ; 

'  \    .  ■   .  .  ■  /  ^-  /.  -  \  ^ 

New  Careers/Mode i>    While  concern  for  the  probationer^  and  the  .community 

are  bpth  accepted  under  this  jhodel,  the  probationer  is  expected  to  handle 

the  major  role,  in  his  o)irar  reedjiJkment- Nj^robatiorfers  thus  are  penuitted 

to  participate  to  a .  sidtiif ic^t  extent  ip  tfte  development  of  their  proba- 

tion  plan^-     It  is  a^umed)^at.  the  example  o.^this  participation  will 


enable  the  probationer' iib  maintain  the  ability  toNqake  his  own  constructive 
,deci^ion3  after  he  is .  released  Jrom ^probation  supervisSton*    This  model 

.'/*■/  \  * 

alsp  rje cognizes /the  ppssibility  that  sonte  probationers"  may  develop  perma- 
nent  careers  for  themselves  in  probation  and  encourages  those  probationers 
who  are  Interested  and  capable  to  assist  the  team  with  other  probationer? 
in  the  casfepad  by  helping  with  individual  or  group  counseling  or  develop- 


ing posit relationships  with r community  agencies. 


With /respect  to  the  impleiJ^ntation  of  these  models  for  team  supervision 


Sullivan  states 
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The  models  presented  here  ate  broad.     Specific  applications'^V^ll 
,  be -determined  in  large  part  by  organization  size,  geographic  area,  » 
community  needs,  types  of  offenders  sentenced  to  probation  in  the  . 
cotmnunity  and  manpower  constraints.     By  and  large,  each  department 
must  tailor  a  model  or  series  of  models  to  fit  its  own  needs. 

The  three  models  described  here  . may  be  implenented' pn  a  progression 
basis,  each  model  being  built  upon  the  other,  giving  thfe  previous 
model  a  qualitative  broadening  of  scope.  . 
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Very.3,ittl6  researcff  ^as  aVailable  which  attempted  to  evaluate  the 


fect;.venesB       ef  f icieficy  of  team  supervision*  ,  The  few  ;3?e|orts  which 
were  gatheVe4  tended  to  be  primarily  tiestcriptive,  or  did  nbtj^eat  the 
j:eain  supc^^visi on  model  as  the  independent  variable.    For  ^alple^  one 
probation  departt^ent  evaluated  the  effectiveness  o£  reduc|^  daseload^^ 
-     'team  superviaion  on  impact  offenders. °r    The  treatment  gi"^  to  the  expe'ri- 
mental' group  consisted  of  both  intensive  supervision  throi^h  ieduction  oS 
cftsej^oad  size  and  supervision  by^_^  teagi-of^wo  prdbatiojh  d^|i{^rs.  It. 
<}&B,  therfefore,  impossible  to  separate  t^ie  effects  of  inteti'&v^  supervisioiii 
from  the  effects  of  team  supervision  and,  as  a.  matter  of  fa^t;,  Ihe  subje(^t 
of  team  supervision  was.  not  m^entioned  again  after  its  introd|jt£StlQn  on  the 


fir^t  piige  of  the  report.  ^  '  ^  fe- 

Two  other  reports  were  located^which  addressed  the  issue  team 
supervision.     One:'studv,  done  in  Baltimore  by  the  Maryland  Depa^pent  of 
Public  Safety  and  Correctional  Services,  also  combined  intensive '^tipervision 

M-  ■ 

with  team  supervision,  but  included^  a  description  of  the  vari4tior{^r  on  the 

*■  '  ■ 

team  model  which  were  used  and  an  assessment  of  some  of  the  problem^  en-/ . 

'      '  *  61  '  '•'■*>■, 

countered  with  team  supervision.        A  second  study,  done  by  the  Albuqiierque 

Wuhicipal  Court',  compared  the  relative  effectiveness  of  the  team  ^'uperV'lsion. 
approach,  the  volunteer  supervision  approach,  and  tlie , traditional  probation 
supervision  approach. Finally,  several  reports  describing  the  purpose  ^nfli 
^organization  of  Cocununity  Resource  Management  Teams  were  found.  Although 
tj^^^^eams  have  not  ^yet  been  evaluated  in  teftus  of  their  ef  fectiyeness  or 
cost,  a  considerable  amount  of  descriptive/  material  has  been  published  and 
will  be  discussed.  .  •    •  * 

The  Baltimore  project  was  designed  to  effect  a  signifip&nt  reduction 
in  impact  crimes  committed  by  probationers  and  parolees  who  were  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Division  "of  Parole  and  Probation.    The  primary  treatment 


FRir 
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nechani'stB  was  to  identify  impact  ofcfenders  and  to  proyide  intensive  differ- 
entiated  supervision^' which  was  defined  as  "intensive  .personal  interventioa. 
into  the  offender Situation,  attacking  specific  problems  of  each  individual 
offender  and  tapping  available  community  resources  needed  to  reintegrate  the  1 
offender  into  his  commukity."^^  .  Caseloads  were  limited  to  .twent;^'  offenders 
who  Were  judged  to,  be  in  nteed  ^^f  iiitensive  supervision.    Supervision  of  these" 
caseloads  was  striictured  on  the  team  model  wi.th' several  modifications.  Firsts 
the  probatrion  officers  were  organized  into  pairs  of  of'f|cers.     This  "buddy" 
system^  was  intencted  to  ensure  t|iat  both  par tndfs  would  be  familiar  with  each  • 
other's  caseload^;  would  work  together,  particularly  with  their  field  work, 
would  help  each  otW  in  developing  treatment  plans  for  individual  probationers, 
and  would  be  available  to  handle  one  another^  s  caseload  if  one  partnei^  was-  , 
absent.    All  of  these  "bfeddy"  pairs  were  then  organized  into 'four  teams.  ■ 
Within  each  tfeam, 'each  membt^  was  expected  to  develop  an  area  of  specializa- 
tion,  e.g.  drvig  or  alcohol  abuse,  employment  problems,  etc.  'Each  team  met: 

weekly  to  ditcuss  individual  cases,  and  to  allow  teais  members  to  shate  their 

" '     .  ■'  '  .       .  >> 

ideas. and  suggestions  ibout  the  development  of  treatment  plans*  Represents-  ^ 
tives  of  ot^r  coinmunity  social  service  agencies  were  also  invited  to  attend 
these  weekly .Tjiee tings.  '  ' 

Building  upon  this  te^  .model »  the  project  developed  the  concept  of  the 
"collective  team."    This  appro^^sh  was  characterized  by  the  assignment  of 
cases  to  the  team  as  a  whole,  rather  than  to  one  officer  or  one, "buddy" 
pair.    Any  or  all  members-  of  the  collective  team  participated  in  all  phases 
of  the  probation  , or  parole  process.    No  one  single* of ficer  had  total  respon- 
sibility  for  nay  individual  client •    Another  feature  of  the  collective  team 
was  the  emphasis. on  the  client's  participation  in  the  devel6pw6nt  of  his' 
own  treatment  plan.    Th^is,  '*the  client  was  able  to  feel  that  he  was  a  part  ' 
of  the  team,  minimizing  the  stereotypes  concept?  of  the  agent  as  a  'giver* 


'        ' services  or  orders  and  the  client  as  the  'receiver'  ef  saiae/*^^    It  was 
Relieved,  that  ;:he  collective  team  approach  would  be  beneficial -in  several  " 
ways:    1)  it  would  allow  better  observation  of  client  response  to  the-tr^at"-^ 
men t  plan,  2)  officers  ^ould  develop  complementary  roles  in  dealing  yffith^ 
.  clients,  and '3)  the  client  iwould  have  some  choice  in  deciding  with  Jhich 
of.ficer  he 'woiild  prefer  to  work  at  any  given  time.  ^  Tfte  primary  disadvan- 
tage  of  the  collective  team  was- found  to  be  the  inefficient  use  of  the 
•     officers'  time.     Since  caseloads  had  been  liiQjfcted  to  twenty  qases  for  a 
single  officer,  the  collective  team,  consisting  of  four  officers,  handled 
a  caseload  of  eighty.     More  and  more  of  the  officers'  time  was  required  to 

be  spent  in  working  out  the  logistics  of  whs^  each  officer  would  be-  doing  - 

•■  '    '  .  •  ■  ■  •  ■ 

.  _     at  any  given  time.  '  It  also  became  increasingly  ^fficult  to  organize  the 

operai:ion  of  the  team  so  that  all  officers  'l/iE^lci  be  involved  with  every 

'H'  -■  ^-^    ■  ^ 

aspect  of  the  treatment  and  supervision  of  the  entitle  catselpad.  The 

project  staff,  in  assessing  the  advisability  of  continuing  the  collective 

*     ■  ■      ■     ,  . 

team,  collected  arrest  and  conviction  dat*  on  the  collective  team  case- 

load  and  on  the  caseloacis  of  the  other  teams  and  found  that  the  collective 

■  *  -  • 

team  did  not  appear  to  be- any  more  effective  in  reducing  rearrest  and  re-- 

^  .  ^ 

conviction  than  the  other  teams.   'Because  of  the  problems-tyf  inefficient 

• .  ■  ■  .  ■  <  / 

-      use  of  time  and  aize  of  trhe  caseload  and  the  fact  that  the  collective  team 
approach  did  not  prove  to  be  more  effective,  its  use  was  discontinued. 

The  Albuquerque  project  was  designed  to  explore  the  effectiveness  of 
two  f requently-rec(^imaended  alternatively/to 'traditional  probation  super- 
vision  —  supeifvision  by  volunteers  and  te^  supeirvision.     The  object  of 
the  study  }ms  to  assess  the  relative  effectiveness  of  ihe  thr'ee  types  of 
probation*  supervision  by  means  of  a 'true  experimental  design,  employing* 
.  random  assignment  to  the  two  experim^tal  groups  (team  supervision  and 

volunteer  supervision)K^and  the  control  group  (traditional  supervision). 

•  ■  ■:  ^ 
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OutcQme  A^ariables  incltided:  ^  pre-  ^rid  post-test  scores  on  the  Mooney  Problem 

Check  |.i^t  and  the  California  Te^t  of  Personality ^  number  of  contacts  wft^ 

^ '  •         '  \  * 

the  probationer  or  on  behalf  of -the  pirobatloner ,  timi -spent  with 'the.  pr oha- 
tioner  or*  with  cjthers  on  his  behalf  *length  of  time  "required  to  attain  stated 
correctional  goals,  number  of  correctional  goals  developed  and  percentage  of' 
stated  goals  ^attained*  rating  on  two  siirvey  qxiej^tionaalres  (one  completecU 
by  the  probation  officer  and  one  by  the  probationer  upon  germination  from 
probation),  number  of  agency  referrals^  securing  of  employment  by  the  pro- 
bationer,  number  of  probation  violations,  arrests  during  the  period  of 
^probation,  and  Arrests  following^termination  from  probation.     In  null  form, 
hypotheses  stated-  that  there  would  be' no  significant  difference  among  the 
three  types  of  probation  supervision  on  any  of  thosis  outcome  variables,. 

As  mentioned,  the  clients  were  randomly  assigned  to  one  of  the  three 
supervision  types.    Cllepts  were  adult  maleis  and  females  wl^o  had  been  placed 
on  probation  by  the  Albuquerque  Municipal  Court  following  conviption  of 

■       ■  -      ''\-  '  .       *  .  : 

nilsdemeartor  offenses;  .  \ 

The  team  consisted  of  two  probation  officers  and  two  paraprof essionals, 
none  of  whom  had  previously  been  employed  as  a  probation^ officer .    All  four  ^ 
members  of  the  team  were  responsible  for  ^11  prob^ationers  assigned  to  the 
team.    Although  each  team  member  was  expected  to  speciali:se  in  a*  particular 
area,  their  roles  were  interchangeable       necessary;    Two  members  of  t:he 
teamxwere  primarily  responsible  £or  cout't -related  activities,  including 
pre--sentence  investigation  reports.     One  member  was  resp'onsible  for  liaison 
with  comnunity^ agencies'  and  the  other  member  was  responsible  for  field 
supervision •    To  minimize  contact  with  the  traditional  probation  group  and  . 
the  volunteer  supervision  group,  the  team  was  located  in  a  storefront 
office  which  was  removed  from  both  the  central  probation  office  aiid  the 

municipal  court.  - 

*>     <■  ■ 
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TH«5  Volunteer  supervision  group  <?onsisted  of  approximately  seventy- 

.  five  unpaid  citizens  who  prpvided  supervision'  for  one  to  three 'probationerff. 

The  volunteers  were  recruited.-  screened, ' selected,  trained,  and  supetvlsed' 

•by  a  full-time  staff  member  who  was  designatl?^  as  Directp^  of  Volunteers. 

After  receiving  required  training,  each"  volunteer  was"  matched  with  a  pro- 

bationer  who  had  been  randomly  assigned       the  .volunteer  group.  '  MatchesV 

generally  took  into  consideration  such  f actprs  as  common  interests,  lang- .\ 

■      .  ■       \  *'        ■  ,     ■      ■  ■  ' 

uages  spoken,  geographical  location,  age,  needs,  ^nd  working . hours . I  Volun- 

te^rs  supervised  from  one  to  three  probationers  at  .any  given  time. 

The  term  '.'traditional  probation"  w^s.  not  defined  beyond  being  ". ...  a 

.  term  used  to  describe  the  probation  supervision  system  that  existed  prior 

to  the  implementation  of  this  project . "^^ .  The  traditional  probation :^uper- 

vis ion  group  consisted  of  three^ experienced  prbbatiop  .officers. 

•Results  of  tests  'for  statistical  signific|nce  indicated  .that  the 

volunteer  group  had  significantly  more  direct  contacts  with  the  probationeTs^ 

more  indirect  and  on-behalf  contacts,  more  overall  contacts,  spent  more  time 

on  direct  contacts,  indirect  contacts,  on-behalf  contacts,  and  all  contacts, 

^developed  mors  correctional  goals,  and  received  a  higher  rating  on  the 

^client's  perception  of  how  well  the  volunteer  got  to  know  the  client  than 

did  either  the  team  members  or  the  traditional  officers.     Compared  to  only 

the  traditional  approach,,  the  team  approach  had  significantly  more  direct 

contact^  more  indirect  contacts,  more  total  number  of  c6ntacts,  more  time 

spent  in  direct  contacts,  more  total  fime  spent,  a  higher  "percentage  of 

stated  c^rfrectional  goals  attained;  and  a  higher  gating  on  three  of  the 

five  questions  on  the  probation  officer's  survey  fb^rm.    While  the  team 

stained  a  higher  percentage  of  the|r  stated  correctional  goals  tha^i  did' 

the  traditional  officer,  the  team  had  actually  developed  a  significantly 

lower  number  of  such  goals  than  had  the  traditional  officer.     With  respect  ' 


to  recidivism' liut come  measures,  there  was  a  statistically  significant 


difference  among  the  three  groups,  with  the  volunteer  groups  having 

significantly  fever  arrests  following  probation  than  eithSbr  the  teaja 

of  the  traditional  group.    The  team  group  had  fe«er  'arrest a  following -pr o- 

bation  than  did  thfe  traditional  group,  however,  th# .significance- level 

*  ■  ■  ■  ,     -      ^  »  '  ' 

was^  lower  than  that  of  the  difference  between  the  volunteer  group  and  t'he'  ^ 
team  and  traditional  groups.    There  were  no  significant  differences  among 
the  three  groups  on  arrests  during  the  period  of  probation,  number  of  pro-- 

'  ..  ■  r 

bation  violations,  antj  job  placement- 

/  .  ■  -r.   ■      .  ■  - 

/       In  addition  to  comparison  of  outcome  measures,  the  Albuquerque  project 
also  performed  an  analy^s  of  the  comparative  costs  of  the  three  types  of 
supervision*     In  f  iguring^^I^e  costs  of  each  method  df  Supervision,  only 

'      -X      "     ■  ■      ■  '  .     •         ■  '     .  ■ 

staff  salaries,  and  the  miacella^eous  expenses,  of  the  volunteer  group  ^ 
were  included.     It  was  assumed  that  the  fixed  ^operating  expenses  could  be 
considered  equally^applicable  to  all  three  methods  and  t;hus  could  be  omitted. 
I«t  was  'also  assumed  that  f£fty^, percent  of  an  officer's  time  was  devoted  to 

pre--sentence  investigations  ana  fifty  percent  to  supervision.     Thus ,  the 

•  — ^ 

figures  provided  for  the  cost  of  supervision  represented  fifty  percent  of 

' '     ..^  '  68 

the  total  annual  cost.     The  c^fiftulated  costs  are  presented  below:  • 


4 


Cost  of  Traditional  Supervision  $16,076. 95  „  a-,,  .       ,  ^. 

— r  J.  — r-f-= — ^ — - — J—    -   ^rrrT   $74.43  per  probationer 

,  Number  of  Clients  Supervised  216  .  t  t 


Cost  of  Team  Probation  '  $17,828.86 
Number  of  Clients' Supervised  "       "     •       315       "  ^^^'^^  probationer 


Cost  of  Volunteer  Probation,  $  5,232.  20 

Number  of  Clients  Supervised     .  "  124  ,     "  $42.^0  per  probationer 
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From  these  "figuresV  it  can  be  sedh  that  the  cost  of  vjDlunteer  super- 
vision is  only  f if ty-sev^  percent,  of  the  cost  of  traditional  supervision, 
and  the  cost  of  team  supervision  'is  seventy-six  percent  of  the  cost  of* 
traditional  supervision.  ' 


The  project  report  roachei  the  followina  conclusion : ^9 


Th 


he  following  .conclusion:' 
e^Tes.ults  of  .  this  study  strongly  support  •  the  hypothesis  that  the 


/volunteer  approach  .an^  tl^'team -approach  are  effective  "probation 
superw'isiori  alternative^  Of  the  105  variables  investigated  in  the 
^   comparison  of  the  three  probation  methods,,  the  results  indicate  that-^^ 
the,' volunteer  approach  is'  the  most  effective.     The  team  approach 
whflejiot  deriving  as  gteat  a  "gain  as  th^  volunteer  approach,  never- 
theless, demonstrated  superiority  over  the  traditional  probation 
method-  in  terms -of  some  of  the  variables  investigated  here: 

Overall,  , the  individual  Team  meiabers  felt  that  their  program  had 
.  been^successful.     VJhen  asked  to  cite  the\reasons  for  success,  the 

'  following  were  given:  allowed  for  diversification  of  opinions  on 
certain  cases,--  the  specialization  of  services  provided  more  oppor- 
tunity for  additional  contacts  with  the  rJllent  and  more  involvement 

^PEI°P^^^t<^  community  agency  referrals;  more  effective  communica- 
tion-S^ong  probation  officers;  an  enhanced  oppqrtjunity  for  continued 
learning  based  upon  a  sharing  of  knowledge  ani  experience  by  .Indivi- 
dual team  members;  and  the^  ability  to.  provide  .on-going, 'continual 
client  serviqes  even  in  cases  of  illness,  or  vac^t4ons  by  individual 
probatiTsn  officers.     Their  analysis  of .  impedipnes.  to  success  included 
the  following:     1)  seledtiori  of  team  members  cqji^.^'ftave  bieen  more 
strongly  based  upon  a  wider  cross^represjsntatijo^,  p|'' different  disci- 
plines and  expertise  . .  - ,  2),,c^rtaiin  team  member^  not  assuming  their 
share  of  caseload  responsibility,'  3)'  poor  understatidlng  of  the  team 
concept  by  administration,'' traditional  probation  staff  and  other 
outside  sources,  and  4)  the  failure  to  designate  a  team  leader  at  ' 
the  time  of  selection  of  the  team  members.  ~ 

Another  type  of  team  arrangement  which  has  been  developed  recently 

is  ^the  Community  Resource  Management  Team.     There  are  curi^tly  seventeen 

Community  Resource  M|nagement  Teams'  (CRMT)  operating  in  the  United  States, 

The  creation  of  these  teams  is  part  of  a  project  being  conducted  by  the 

Western  Interstate  Commission  on  Higher  Education  which  organizes  an^ 

rovides  training  for  the  team^  '  • 

Under  the  CRMT  concept,  the'  team  is' a  service  broker  rather  than  a 
service  provider.     This  means  that,  in  addition  to  fully  utilizing  existing  ' 
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community  resoiirces  to  meet  the  needs  of  pr,obation  clients,  the  team 
members  act  as  taaanagers  of  comniunity  resources  and  services  rather  than 
as  manager a. of  their  clients.     If  services  needed  by  the  clients  ^re'not 

.4 

.available,  in  the  community,  it  then  becon^s  the  task  of  the  team  members 

if  t 

to  "Convince  seri/ice  providers  to  offer  the  jieeded  s«:vlces  or  to  modify 

■      '  ^'"^"^  * 

and  refine  existing  services  to^become  more  useful  to  the  probation  clients 

•  • '  '  •.  ,      ,  '  ■  . 

The  CM||kapproach  emphasizes  the  development  of  strong' linkages  be;tween  the 
community , service  providers  and  the  probation  agency,  which  is  accomplished 

by* fostering  and  maintaining  open,     continuous  communication  betweei^the 

'  ■.     *  .        '      .  '       ■  .  .  ^ 

staff  member 3s.  of  the  probation,  agency  and  the  staff  members  of  the  com- 

munity  service  agencies,  ■      .  '  _ 

Although  team  styles  tnay  be  flexible,  there  are  several  basic  concepts 

which  characterize  the  orientation  of  a  Commui^ty  Resource  Management  Team: 

Each  offender's  tangible  nontfative  needs'must  be  assessed  rather 
than  assessing  psychological  prpblems*  r 

. '        '         ■  •  # 
'   *   Caseloads  must  be  pooled  on  the  basis  of  tangible  normative  needs 
rather  than  Indiscriminate  assignment  to  one  agent. 

The  role  of  the  agent  must  be  that  of  broker/advocate  rather  than 

counselor/caseworker. 
*  - 

The  total  staff'must  be  used  as  a  tfisam  who  offer  their  differential 
skill  collectively  rather  than  being j^isolated  individuals  operating 
alone.  .  '  . 

The  systematic  process  of  tracjcing  the  delivery  of  community  services 
to  probationers  is  accomplished  by  the  practice  of  having, one  member  of  the 
team  acting  ^s  liaison  with  one  agency  or  a  set  of  agencies  which  provide 
common  or  ijalated  services*     This  t^am  member  can  then  monitor  both  the 
^probation  agency *s  use  of  a  partictilar  community  resource  agency  and  the 
extent  and  quality  of  resources  and  services  which  the  agency  provides 
to.  the  probation  client^* 

The  development  of  these  Cosmunity  Resource  Management  Teams  began 


in  1975,  however,  there  has  not  yet  .heejji  an  attempt  to  evaluate  their 
effectiveness,  efficiency,  or  cost  relative  to  other  methods  of  probation 
servJtpe  delivery  and  supervision.    Descriptive  reports  by  I^iscioneV  licNamara, 
^  ^     and  Obley.  Wc**ison  an^  Miller  have  been  published  which  attest    to  the  "suc-^-" 
cess"  of  these  teams,  however,  these  claims  have  not  been  supported  by  ade- ' 
quate  evaluations.^^      ;  ^        '  /  ^ 


4f 

Summary 


■  -     '  -  * 

Single  officer^caseloais  have  been  the  traditional  "mjDdel  for  .probation 
supervision  and.servic^  provl^toi^^. '   Several  factors  have  contributed  to 
the  usage  of  this  model:    the  predominance  in  probation  of .the .casework 
ordentation,  the  facility  with  which. required  probation^tasks  may  be  .divided 
and  assigned,  and  the  issue  t)f  accduntability  for  tt^  performance  of  proba-- 

*  .  ■  1  ■    ■  ■ 

tioners  under  supervision:.    There  have  been  some  disadvantages  of  the  single, 

offi'tfer  caseload  laodel,  however,  which  have  caused  some  concern.  These 

problems  include  pre-sei^ice  and  in-service  training,  caseload  .size,  and.  " 
caeload  heterogeneity.      ^  '\  ■  j 

J ,  ,      •     :'/  ..■' 

.  .      The  team  superj/ision  model  is  one  pf  the  approaches  which  has  'been 
developed  as  ,an  alternative  to  the  single  officer  caseload.    The  team  model 
refle-cts  an  attempt  to  address  the  problems  raised  by  the  single  officer 
model* and,  in  addition,  to  expand  the  scope  and  qiiality  of  services  pro-^ 
vided  to-the  prob.ationer.     Several  ^variations  on  the  team  approach  were 
presented,  including  Sullivan's  conceptual  models,  the  "buddy"  system  and 
the  "collective  team"  of  the  Baltimore  project,  atid  the  Community  Resource  "  ? 
Management  Team  model.  «       ^  .      »  - 

Unfortunately,  virtually VnoVevaluative  research  was : found/   The  single 
officer  caseload  has  appa^repitly  been  accepted  without  evaluation.  The' 
team  model  is  relatively  new,  and  s^uch  operational  programs  have  not  yet 
been  svibjected  to  rigorous  evaluative  research.    The  singl'e  exception  is 
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th^  A]ib4iquerque  Municipal  Court  study,  a  true  experimeutal  d^lgn  i^hlth 


conipared  the  relative  effectiveness  of  thfee  supervision  models  —  volun- 

■■  r  •       ■ '  ■  • '  •  ^ 

teer  supervision,  team  supervision,  and  traditional  probation  supervision. 
Basdd  on  the  results  of  this  otjjs  study,  we  may  tentatively  conclude  that 
team! supervision  appears  to  be  superior  to  the  traditional  single  officer 
casel^oad  model*  in  some  respects  and  .ai|p  proved  to  be  less  costly.    It  is 
ant ic]^pated*  that  miicji  more  will  be  known  about  the  effectiveness  and  effi- 
ciencyl  of  team  supervision  when  the  Community  Resource  Management  Teams 
are  eyai^iiated*  •   •  ^ 

Casework  vs.  Brokerage  .       ^  •  '  .  > 

.  :  • 

Virtually  all  probation  4eap^tments  manifest  an  identifiable  orienta-  . 


tion  toward  what  is  cortsidered  by  a  given  department  to  bf  the  "proper" 
approach  to  probation  supervision  and  service  prdvlsion-    This  orientation 
may  not  be  explicitly  stated  but  can  be  -rfiscovered  by  examining  the  depart- 
ments* attittid€»s    and  practices  cpncerning  the  role  of  the  probation  officer 
and  the  relative  emphasis  placed  on  thq;  probation  officer  or  coiaaunity  agen- 
cies, in  the  delivery  oi  needed  services  to  probationers.^ 

In  tHis  section,  we  will  discuss  the  two  major  approaches  to  probation 
—  casework  and  brokerage.     It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that,  as  discussed, 
these  approaches  are  "pure'*  types;  that  is,  the  discussion  will  be  presented 
as  though  the  approaches  were  mutually  exclusive,  and  a  department  would 
adopt  either  a  casework  approach  or  a  brokerage. approach  but  could  not  com- 
bine any  features  of  the  two  approaches.  Of  course,  in  reality,  many  Features 
-  i_  ^  .  ,  ^    .   ^     '       .  , 

of  the  two  approaches  can  be  mixed  in  a  great'  variety  of  dbmbinatious,  so 

•       ■  t 

^it  would-be  unusual  if  any  two  probatio^^  departments  exhibited  precisely 
the  same^approach  to  probation  supervision  and  service  provision.  ^ These 
approaches^  then,  can  be  viewed  as  extreme  positions  but  iMst  departments 
adopting  positions  sbir^wher,e  along  the  continuum*  ^ 


The  traditional  approach  to  probation  supervision  has  been  the 
casework  approach.    At  the  outset,  we  should  no^t  that  casework  is  not 
synonymous  wit^  social  work;  rather,  it  is  just  one  of  the  three  mai^r 
specialities  of  social  work,  the  others' being  community  organizmpn  and 
group  work.  ' 

Many  definitions  of  casework  and  social  casework  have  been  offered.  ' 
•Bowers  has  provided  this  frequently-cited  definition: 


Social  casework  is  an  art  in  which  knowledge  of  the  science  of  huiuan 
relations  and  skill  in  relationship  are  used  to  mobilize  capaclt^ies 
in  the  individual  and  resources  in  the  conmuinity  appropriate  for 
better  adjustment  between  the  client  and  all  or  any  part  of  his  total  " 
environment. 

Meeker  has  elaborated  further • 

The  modern  emphasis  in  social  casework  Is  upon  discovering  the  . 
positive  potential  within  the  individual  and  helping  him  exploit 
his  own  capabilities,  while  at  the  same  time  revealing  external 
resources  in  -his  social  and  economic  environment  which  will  con- 
tribute to  his  ability  to  assume  the  mature  responsible  obligations 
of  a  well  adjusted  individual.     It  is  therefore  apparent  that  the 
basic  element -in  casework  Is  the  relationship  between  caseworker 
and  individual  in  trouble.  ' 
■       .  ■'  ■        .       '  ■■ 

■    From  thes^  definitions,  we  learn  that . casework  emphasizes  the  attempt  • 
to  change  the  behavior  of  the  client  through  the  development  -of  a  supper- 
tive  one-to-one  relationship  between  the  caseworker  and  the  client.  Because 
of  this  close  relationship,  the  casework  approach  views  the  caseworker  as 
the  sole,  or  at  least  the  primary,  agent  of  treatment  for  the  client. 
By  following  a  casework  approach,  the  probation  officer  will  also 

follow  the  basic  assumptions  of  social  work.  Trecker  devides  these  assump- 

■  ■     ■■  0 

tions  into  four  categories  —  assumptions  about  people,  assumptions  about 
problems  of  behavior,  assumptions  about  the  social  worker,  and  assumptions 
about  the  relationship  between  the  social'  worker  and  the  client. One 

« 

of  the  assumptions  about  people  is  that  "...  people  can  and  do  change  in 
their  behavior  when  they  are  given  the  right  help  at  the  right  time  and 
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in  the  right  amount With  respect  to  behavior  problems^  it  is  assumed 


^at,  because  problems  of  people  are  complex  and  intertwined  with  the 
person's  total  living  situation,  treatment  of  those  problems  must  be  in-- 
dl^viduaiized.    The  primary  treatment  agent  is  assumed  to  he  the  social 
worker,  and  liis  nw?t  important  tool  is  the  quality  of  the  relationship  he 
creates  with  his  client*    Finally,  it  is  assumed  that  the  client  must  be 
xMtivated  £o  participate  in  the  treatment  process;  consequently  /  a  key 
element  of  the  workinjg  relationship  between  the  social  wocker  and  the  client 
must  be  the  development  of  the  client' s*  desire  to  change  his  own  behavior 
through  his  active  involvement  in  the  change  process* 

Trecker  also  identifies"^ seven  broad  principle's  which  characterize  the 

4  '  ■ 
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way  in  which  the  social  worker  ap'proaches  his  day-to-day  tasks:  -: 

I    1.    The  principle  of  study  and  diagnosis^    -Basic  to  all  treatment 

is  the  principle  of  study  and  diagnosis.    By  this  we  mean  that  ^  '"i  - 
the  social  worker  must  study  the  individual,  his  behavior,  his 
motivations,  and  his  situation •    He  must  endeavor  to  analyze  • 
with  care  and  with  diligence  the  possible  factors  which  enter 
into  the  specific  behavior*    It  is  impossible  for  spcial  treat-^ 
ment  to  take  place  unless  the  worker  understands  ,the'  causative 
factors  that  give  rise  to  the  situation. 

2.  rhe  principle  of  individualization*    -The  principle  of  iiiaivi-  • 
dualization  means  that  each  person  is  different  and  each  situation 
is  ^different.    Therefore,  treatment^ plans  must  be  individualized 
and  must  be  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  given  person  at  a 
given  time.  ^  # 

3.  The  principle  of  focus  and  objectives.    -It  is  important  for  us 

to  realize  th^t  the  treatment  process,  the  same  as  tlie  educational 
process,  must  have  clearly  defined  objectives  and  must  have  a 
clearly  defined  focus,    actually,  treatment  is  a  step-by-step 
proposition  and  personality  change  eomeis  about  in  stages  rather 
^    than  in  a  dramatic  or  sudden  way.    When. the  worker  determines 
exactly  what  it  is  he  wants  to  have  happen  with  the  individual 
^      and  when  he  di:^ws  up  clearly  define!!  objectives  he  4s  able  to 
tp^asure  and  evaluate  his  treatment  plans. 

4. ^    The  principle  of  relationship.    -Before  change  can  come,  about  it 

is  necessary  for  the  individual  and  the  worker  to  becoioie^related 
in  an  effective  professional  way.    This  means  that  therwrker 
will  exeri:ise  a  conscious,  controlled  use  of  himself  and  through 
his  warmth,  acceptance,  and  Understanding,  he  will  strive  to 
create  a  bond  of  feeling  which  will  help  the  individtial  tcP 

'  "         *  ' 
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understand  the  Wis  for  his  difficulty  and  what  he  can  do  about 

■    •  it.       •         ,  •    -  * 

5.    The  principle  of  participation,      -The  principle  of  participation 
means  that  the  social  worker  and  the  individual  oust  both  be  in- 
volved, or  both  wording  together.    Participation  engages,  motivatesV 
and  mobilizes  the  individual  for*  change.    Since  there  is  no  real 
change  unless  the  individual,  himself,  wants  to  change,-  it  is 
extremely  important  that 'treatment  be  looked  upon  as. a  partici- -  • 
pating  process ♦  .  " 

.  >    ^'    The'  principle  of  community  resources.    -As  a  matter  of  principle 
J  modern^ social  workers  are  increasingly  accepting  the  fact  that 

they  must  use  all  of  the  resources  available  in  behalf  of  each 
individual  served.    This  means  that  we  shall  work  with  other 
agencies  and  with  other  services  in  order  to  creafe  .the  most 
favorable  climate  for  change.  • 

7.    The  principle  o#  continuous  evaluation.    -The  principle  of  coV  . 
tinuous  evaluation  means  that  we  shall  constantly  check  up  on 
our  work  and  shall  strive  to"  determine  the  extent  to  which  we 
are  being  effective.     It  means,  too,  that  we  shall  maintain 
^  degree. of  flexibility  so  that,  we  can  modify  and  change  our 
methods  as  circumstances  require. 

One  coumon  thread  running  through  these-  de'fiiHtions  and  principles 
Is  the  idea  that  the  casewor^t  relationship,  to  be  effective,  must  be 
entered  into  voluntarily,  or. at  least  willingly,  by  the  client.  The 

relationship  involved  in  probation^ supervision,  however,  does  not  rest 
*  ■  *  ■   ■  ■  .  - 

ton  the  voluntary  participation  by  the  probationer,  but.  rather  on  the 

authority  of  the  probation  officer.    Under  the  casework  approach,  thkn, 
it  is  important  to 'tesolv^  this  cdnfllct  between  the  voluntary  selL 
^ettermination  of  the  probatioiier  and  the  authority  inherent  in  the  pro- 
bation officer's  position.  '  • 

Many  authors  are  characterizing  the  authority  of  the  probation  officer 
,4S  an  important  tool  which  can  be;  used  in  the  treatment  process.  Mangrum", 
for  example,  refers\o  the  use  of  "coercive  casework/'  and  states,  ,"Wh^e 
it  is  true  that  effective  casework  is  not  something  donV  to  or  fey  t|ie  '  * 
ciient,  but  with  him,  it  lS'^;so  true  that  soiaetiDfes--iWs  a  matter^, o^ 
some  action  which  get*- his  attention  or  holds  him  a till  long  enough  for 
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him  tu  recognize 'that  there  is  motivation  from  within      ."       Sfudt  notes 
that  it  is  important  for  the  probationer  to  learn  that  "...  authority  is 

0wer' to  help  as  well  as  power  to  limit.. ."^^    Hardman  feels  that  authority, 
properly  vsed*  by  the  probation  officer,  can  be  an  extremely  powerful  too^. 
in^ocial  service.    He  believes  that  all  individuals,  not  only  probationers, 
entertain  both*  positive  and  negative  feelings  toward  authority  and  that 
one  of  the  frlmary  responsibilities  of  the*  caseworker  is  to  help  tl^  client 
try  to  understand  and  accept  his  conflicting  feedings  and  to  learn  new  ways 
of  controlling  and  expressing  those  feelings.®^    Dressier  would  agree  with 
the  foregoing  opinions,  feeling  that,  "...  authority,  properly  conceived, 
far  frbm  impeding  the  casework  process,  actually  is  an  essential  element 

in  it. "81    -  .  .-  f • 

We  have  seen,  then,  that  the  essential  task  of  casework  is  to  change' 
the  behavior  of  the  individual  client.    This  change  Is  accomplished  through 
an  individualized  treatcaent  process  which  is  based  upon  a  positive,  suppor- 

i  ■ 

tive,  one-to-one  relationship  between  the  probation  officer  and  the  proba- 
tioner.   Through  study  and  diagnosis  of  th^  individual  probationer,  his 
behavior,  and  his  living  situation,  the  probation  officer  dev.elops  a  plan 
of  tre^ment  in  which  the  probationer  should  participate.    The  authority 
inherent  in  the  probation  officer's  position  is  seen  as  ^  valuable  treat- 
ment tool. 

Almost  diametrically  opposed  to  the  casework  approach  is  the  br9kerage 
approach.    Under  this  approach,  the  probation  officer  is  not  concerned 
pi;itnarlly  with  understanding  or  changing  the  behavior  of  the  probationer, 
but  rather  with  assessing  the  concrete  need|  of  the  individual  and  arrang- 
ing for  the  probationer  to  receive  services  which  directly  address  those 
needs.'    Slnc^ the  probation  officer  is  not  seen  as  the  primary  agent  of 
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treatment  or  change,  there  is . significantly  less  emphasis,  placed  on  the 
development  of  a  close.  one-tc-Kjne  rela^tionship  between  the  probation 
bfficer  and  the  probationer.    The  probation  of fi9er  functions  primarily 
as  a  manager  or  broker  of  resources  and  social  services  which  are, already 
available  from  other  agencies.-   It  is  the,  task  of  the  prol^tion  officer 
to  assess  the  service  needs  of  the  probationer',  locate  the  social  service 
agency  which  addresses  those  needs  as  its  primary  function,  to  refer  the 
probationer -to  the  appropriate  agency,  and  to  follow  up  referrals  to  make 
sure  that  the  probationer  actually  received  the  services.    Under  th^  • 
brokerage  approach,  it  can  be  said  that  the  probation  officer's  relation- 
ship with  community  service  agencies  is  more  Important  than  his  relation- 
ship with  an  individual  probationer,    ^brokerage  approach  does  share  ' 
with  the  casework  approach  the  importance  of  the  probationer's  participa- 
tion in  developing  his  own  probation  plan.  * 

By  1973,  the  National'  Advisory  Commission  on  Criminal  Justice  Standards 
anfjv'«e5fjrli8  was  recommending  that  tlie  probation  system  should  "redef inte  the 
role  of  probation  officer  from  caseworker  to  community  resource  manager. "^^ 
The  Commission  report  characterized  t(ie  new  approach  as  follQwsj^3 

To  carry  out  his  responsibilities  as  a  community  resource  manager, 
the  probation  officer  must  perform  several  functions.    In  helping 
a  probationer  obtain .needed  services,  the  probation  officer  will  have 
to  assess  the  situation,  know  available  resources,  contact  the  appro- 
priate resource,  assist' the  probationer  to  obtain  the  services,  and 
follow  up  on  the  case,    l^en  the  probationer  encounters  difficulty 
in  obtaining  a  service  he  needs,  the  probation  officer  will  have  to 
explore  the  reason  for  the  difficulty  and  take  appropriate  steps  to 
_  see  that  the  service  Is  delivered.    The  probation  officer  will  have 
to  monitor  and  evaluate  the  services  to  which  the.  probationer  is 
referred. 

...  .  '  m 

The  Cpmaissi/n  also  addresses  the  problem  of  the  individual  probation 
officer  p^viding  services  which  may  be  available  elsewhere.    They  encourage 
the  reliance  of  probation  departments  on  other  social  service  agencies 
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by  suggesting  that; 

Probation  systems  should  not  attempt  to  duplicate  services  \ 
already  created  by.  law  and  suppojsedly  available  to  all 
persons •    The  responsibility  of  the  system  and  its  staff  - 
should  be  to  enable  the  probationer  to  cut  through  the 
barriers  and  receive  assistance  from  sociapi  institutions 
I     that  xnay  be  all  too  ready  to  exclude  him.  ^  \  . 

Becuase  the^^brokerage  approach^  with  its  emphasis  on  the  management 

of  community  resources,  requires  intiiaate  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 

probation  of  ficer^of  >ih,e  services^to  the  community  ^d  the  conditions 

under  which  each  service  is  available,  it  may  not  be  feasible  for  'each 

officer  to  accumulate  and  use  this  vast  amount  i^f  information  about  all 

possible  community  service  sources.     It  has  been  frequently  suggested, 

therefore,  that  the  brokerage  of  coiasm^ity  services  xaight  be  more  easily 

handled  if  individual  probation  officers  were  to  specialize  in  gaining 

knowledge  about  and  f^iliarity  with  and  agency  or  set  of  agencies  which  , 

* 

provide  related  services.    For  example,  one  of ficet" might  become  extremely, 

C  <r  '  \  \  \  ■  ■        V  '  . 

knowledgeable  abtDut  all  community  agencies  which  offer  services  for  Indi- 

i'  .  **  ' 

viduals  with  drug-related  problems,  while  another  officer  might  specialize 

in  all  agencies  which  handle  unemployed  or  underemployed  individuals. 

Regardless^  of  whether  officers  decide  to  specialize  or  would  prefer  to 

handle  all  types* of  community  agehcies,  the  essential  requirements  under 

the  brokerage  approach  is  for  the  probation  office^:  xo  develop  a  comprehen- 

*  -  . 

sive  knowledge  of  the  resources  already  avallablft  in  the  community  and  to  use 

those  resources  to  the  fullest  extent  for  the  Benefit  of  his  probationers » 

Closely  related  to  the  brokerage  approach  is  the  role  of  |^vocacy. 


Several  authors  have  recently  stressed  the  advocacy. role  for  probation 
85 

of film's.       Recognizing  the  fact  that  some  services  which  probation  clients 

need  wi).l  not  be  available  in  the  community,  these  authors  auggest  that, 
rather  than  trying  to  supply  those  needed  services  themselves,  probation 
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officers  should  concentrate  on  working  with  comq^ity  agencies  to  develop 
the  necessary  services!    This  will  ensure  that  these  services  will  be 
available  not  only  to  probation  clients,  but  ^Isc  to  any  other  individuals 
within  t^e  community  who  might  require  them. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  essential  tasks  of  the »brokerage  orientation  to 

♦  ■  . 

probation  are  the  management  of  available  community  resources  and  the  use 
of  those  services  to  meet  't^ie  needs  of  probation  clients.    -There  is  little 
emphasis  on  the  quality  of  the  relationship  which 'is  developed  between 
the  probation  officer  and  the  probationer;  rather,  more  emphasis  Is  placed 
upon  the  close  working  relationship  between  the  probation  officer  and  the 
staff  members  of  community  social  service  agencies.     Counseling  and 
guidance  are  considered  inappropriate  activities  for  the  probation  officer; 

.       '   .      ■  «      "  ...  ^   ' 

no  attempt  is  made  to  change  the  behavior  of  the  probationer.  The  primary 
function  of  the  probation  officer  is  to  assess  the  concrete  needs  of  each 
probation  and  made  appropriate  referrals  to  existing  conmunity  services. 
Should  the  needed  service  not  be  available  in  the  community,  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  probation  officer  to  encoura|e  the  development 
of  that  service.  ^  ^ 

This  discussion  of  casework  and  brokerage  —  the  maj  or  orientations 
for  probation  supervision  and  service  provision  —  has  highlighted  the 
essential  tasks  of  each  approach  and  has  emphasized  the  differences  in  the 
approaches.    As  we  mentioned  earlier,  these  approaches  represent  the  most 
extreme  positions  on  an  orientation  continuum  a^d  should  be  considered 
"pure"  types.     The  practices  which  prevail  in  most  probation  departments 
will  undoubtedly  exhibit  a  strong  resemblance    to  one  approach  but  will 
also  incorporate  some  essential  features  of  the  other  approach.  " 

The  type  of  approach  which  is  adopted  by  a  probation  agency  will 
depend  upon  may  factors,  including  the  prevailing  philosophical  orientation 
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of  judges  and  probatitfn  administrators  toward  the  probation  process  and 
the  resources  av.aiXable  to  the  agiency,  and  will  have* implications  for 
departmental  management  ^    The  w)st  o^^vious  implications  will  arise  In  the 
areg  of  caseload  supervision  strategjr;    A  department  which  emphasizes  the 

■    -  ■  \Ly  ■ 

casework  •orientation  may  find  thats the  single  officer  caseload  model  is 
preferable.    The  brokerage  approach  is  amenable  to  the  team  supervision 
model.    The  department  must  also  decide,  regardless  of  the  approach  selected^ 
whether  probation  officers  will  specialize  in  certain  types  of  qases  or  will 

be  expected  to  handle  heterogeneous  caseloads.    The  argtpnents  in  favor  of 

f  •  ■  ■ 

specialization  sugg^s^  that  relatively  homogeneous- caseloads  are  easier 
to  deal  with  for  the  casework  approach  a«  well  as  the  brokerage  approacljt. 

The  implications  of  orientation  selection  also  touch  on  the  iss\e 
pre-service  education  for  probation  officers.     The  theories  ^and  techinliqu^s 


of  casework  are  generally  learned  in  conjunction  with  a  backgound  in 
social  work,^If  casework  is  the  preferred  approach^  it  will  be  necessary 
to  require  all  candidates. for  probation  officer  position^  to  beableltoT 
function  competently  in  a  casework  r6ie,  thus  limiting  the  pool  of  candl- 

•  •  ,     '  '    J.       ^  ■  '    I  : 

dates  to  those  \Jith  social  work  backgrounds.     If,  however,  the  brokerage 
approach  is  used,  the  administrator  might  prefer  to  select  probat4:on  officers 

m  ^ 

from  many  disciplines  and  offer    in-service  training  which  is  designed  to 
'familiarize  the  officers  with  conmmnity  resourtees. 

The  administrated  will  also  find  that  the  orientation  of  his  depatt--  . 
ment  will  affect  the  use -of  vblunteers  and  paraprofessionals.    Most  volunteer 
and  paraprofessionals  will  probably  not  bring  to  their  service  the  ability 
to  perform  in  a  casework  role  but  may  be  well  informed  about  community 
services  and  resources •    It  may  also  be  easier  to  handle  volunteers  and 
paraprofessionals  ^-within  a  supervision  team  rather  than  on  a  single  officer^ 
basis.'     '       •      ^    ■        •  ■ 


Although  it  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  probation- administrator , 
research  comparing  the  effectiveness,  efficiency,'  and  tost  of  the  case- 
-  work  and  brokerage  approaches  to  probation  has  not  yet  been  'doae.    As  a 

•  .  •  ■     •  ■ 

result, >^?e  are  not  now  in  a  position  to  assess  the  relative  attractiveness 
of  these  approaches  except  in  terms  of  philosophical  preference  or  cotitait- 
ment.    Such  research  which  addresses  one  of  the  ipost  basic  aspects  of  the 
probation  process  would  be  immensely  valuable  to  decision-makers  in  pro- 
bation. '  .      .  .  ' 

Functional  Specialization 

,  Anc^ther  caseload  j^anagement  technique  used  by  both  probation  and  parole 
agencies  is  specialization  by  function.    The  type  of  specialization  dis- 
cussed here  occurs  at  the  line  operating  level  within  the  organization 

A 

structure  of  a  single  probation  or  parole  agency.    Unfortunately,  little 
information  is  available  about  the  extent"  of  use  of  this  managemenfc?''§*t*^e- 
gy  or  about  the  implications  for  the  agency  of  its  use.    Gronewald,  however, 
does  indicate  that,  in  the  fedei;al  probation  system,  nonspecialization  is 
the  preferred  operating  technique  in  ninety-five  percent  of  the  offices. 
Therefore,  this  discussion  will  focus  on  the  arguments  for  and  against 
functional  specialization  and  will  illustrate  the  considerations  important  * 
to  the  administrator  in  assessing  the  desirability  of  using  functional 
specialization  as  a  caseload  organization  model.  ^  ' 

Czajkoski  has  provided  a  comprehensive    discussion  of  the  use  of 
functional  specialization  in  probation  and  parole, 'which 'will  be  used  as 
the  framework  for  this  presentation.^^    Written  from  a  management  point  of 
vi^eW,  his  study  focused  on  "  ...  functional  specializatio!?  as  it  affects 
the  individual  probation  and  parole  officer  and  as  it  affects  the  mission 
fulfillment  of  a  probation  and  parole  organization.^^    His  analysis  is 
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based  on  tvo  interrelated  premises ; 

^  .     ,         -        .    , .  »   ■  -  - 

1.    Specialization,  to  be  most  useful,  must  consciously  be  m^de 
/  appropriate  to  function  apd  to  the  mission  from  which  the  , 
function  is  derived;  and  \^        ^      "   /^j^^  ^ 

2*    Specialization',  under  cet^in  conditions  #  profoundly  alters 
^  a  person's  concept  of  his  role  in  an  organization  and  that  / 
this  alteration  I  in  turn,  deeply  affects  the  o:i^ni2ation. 

Cxajkoski  identifies  a  variety  of  ways  in  which  an  agency  can  specialize ^ 
however,  of  interest  here  is  the  techni^que  of  specialization  by  the  group- 
ing of  tasks  and  activities  which  are  seen  to  constitute  a  relatively 

discrete  function  performed  in  order  to  accomplish  the  goals  of  probation 

'«  .  ■  ,  ■  .  .  •  -    .       .  ■ 

and  parole  organizations.    In  order-.to  analyze  functional  specialization, 

Czajkoski  looks  at  this  type  of  labor  division  f r^m,  the  viewpoint  of  admini-^ 

f      ■     ■  ,  ■ 
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stirative  theory  and  recalls  Gulick's  reasons  for  the  division  of  labor:- 

1.  Men  differ  in  nature,  capa/:ity,  and  skill  and  gain 
directly  ii^||||pxterity  by  specialization. 

2.  The  same  man  cannot  be  at  two  places  at  the  same 
■  '  .  \ time*  .  •      '        .  » ^ 

3.  One  man  canntft  do  two  things  at  the  same  time, 

■       .  ^ 

4.  The  range  of  knowledge  and  skill  is  so  great  that 
a  man  cannot  within  his  life  span  know  more  than  a 
small  fraction  of.  it- 

'5.     In  other  words,  it  is  a  question  of  human  nature,  time, 
and  space.  ^  . 

When  the  functions  of  probatiox;^  and  parole  agencies  are  divided  into 
areas  of  ♦pecialization,  thg  two  are^  which  appear  most;  frequently  are 
investigation  and  supervision.    Thus,  within  a  specialized  department,  pro- 
bation   officers  .  will  be  assigri^d  exclusively  either  to  perform  the 

the  investigative  function  or  the  supervision  functicm.     In  addition,  in 

'  '  '  ■ 

Some  large  agenices,  two  other  specializations  —  court  liaison  and  int^ake 

—  are  fowd.  .  Czajkoski  notes  that  the  intake  function,  particularly  in 

juvenile  courts,  may  assmtse  major  importance  in  departments^  which  th'e 
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intake  officers  make  the  decision  about  which  ca^es  will  actually  be 
prosecuted  in  Qourt.    The  court  liaison  function,  however,  rarely  achieves', 
the  level  of  importance  of  the  investigative  or  supervision  functions.  " 
.Thus,  for  the  purpose  of  the  following' discussion  of  the  argmaenis  advanced 
for  and  against  functional  specialization,  we  wi^l  pi^esent  the  functions 
,of  investigation  and  supervision  as  constituting  the  major  functions  of  a 
probation  or  pairole  agency.  . 

.  .Befc>te.;dis cussing  the  implications  of  functional  specializatioii,  it      '  ' 
should  be  noted  that^  in  an  attempt  to  elicit  ideas  for  his  analysis, 
Czajkoski  surveyed  a  random' sample  of  probation  and  parole  administrators 
by  questionnaire  in  1964.    His  conclusions  are  based,  in  part,  on  the  replies 
he  received  from  sixty- two  pi^bation  and  parole  administrators. 

Czajkoski  notes  that,  while  investigation  av[d  supervision  are  different 
functions,  neither  function  can  be  separated  from  the. broader  concept  of 
treatment..   He  sees  treatment  as  a  process  involving  three  inter-related 
stages:  investigation,  diagnosis,  and  supervision.     Therefore,  although 
investigatiqffc  and  supervision  are  separate  functions,  they  share  in  the 
organic  unity  of  the  treatment  process. 

f      The" results  of  Czajkoski's  survey  showed  that  most  of  the  arguments 

advanced  in  favor  of  functional  specialization  centered  around  adminis- 

trative^  rather  than  treatment  concerns*    The  most  frequently  cited 

91 

arguments  for.  specialisation  by  function  were: 

!•     It  eliminates  neglect  of  one  function  (investigat;ion  or 
supervision)  in  favor  of  the  other. 

2.     It  facilitates  supervisory  control  of  perfonnance, 

%  .     )  ' 

3r"  It  is  more  efficient.      .  /  ^  , 

4.     It  allows  the  development  of  expertise. 

■  ,  .  5.     Some  officers,  because  of  training  or  personality,  are  not  A 
suited  po  perform  both  functions. 

'  136 
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Proponents  of  fimctional  specialization  argue  that  probation  officers 
who  are  not  specialized  will ^  by  reason  of  personal  inclination,  time 
pressures,,  or  volume  of  work  to  be  done,\fepd  to  neglect  one  aspect  of 
their  require'd  work  in  favor  of  the  other.    Since  most  investigative  work 
(such  as  presentence  investigations)  is  performed  under,  inflexible  deadline.s, 
proponents  argue  that  supervision  work,  which  does  not  frequently  require 
meeting  mandijtory  deadilines,  will  be  neglected.  .  They  also  ar^ue  that      ;  ■ 
specialization  is  a  more  comfortable  arrangement  for  many  officers  who  may 
not  be  tCTipermentally  suited  for  the  investigative  or  supervisory  functions, 
feeqause  specialization  requires  more  line  supervisors,  it  is  also  seen  as 
providing  a  greater  degree  of  administrative  control  over  the  probation 
0ff;Ufer*s  performance.    Finally,  proponents  of  specialization  assert  that, 
because  specialization  #llows,'office|:s  to  develop  greater  .task  expertise 
and  becatuse  each  officer  is  concerned  only  with  the  performance  of  a 
relatively  discrete  function  within  the  service  delivery  process,  this 
^adn^inistrati^ve  aTran^ment  is  more  ef  f  icient  Ahan' nonspecialization. 

^ .  •  ;       <;    v.*  ' 

On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  argtin^nts  are  also  advanced  against 

\    "  >  92  - 

the  functional  specialization  technique.  ,      These  arguments  are:  / 

1.  The  advantage  of  simple  efficiency  4«70uld  seem  to  weigh 

heavily  on  the  side  of  nonspecialization,       ^  . 

2.  An  operating  knowledge  of  the  techniques  of  investigation 
^^^^^^       '  and  si:ypervision  will  enhjuice  expertise. 

3.  Functionalization  may  result  in  unequal  workloads  and         -  / 
thereby  create  morale  problem*,    i    .  ^  :  * 

4.  The  problem  of  neglecting  one  function  (most  frequently 
supervision)  in  favor  of  the  other  (investigation)  is  more 
closely . related  to  caae  overload  and  inadequate  nmnber  ,of 
staff  than  it  is  to  specialization  or  nonspecializatlon  , 
of  functioni 

Czajkbski  notes  that  several  important  points  are  subsuioed  under  ^the 
efficiency  argument  against  specialization.  "^He  states ^that  Va  key  loss 
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occurs  in  communication  between  officers  specializing  in  supervision  aijS 

those  specializing  in  <^nvestigation.    The  problem  appears  on  two . levels 

one  relating  to  the  transfer  of  information  in  a  specific  case  and  the 

93  ♦  ' 

other  ^to  the  transfer  of  policy  and  ^professional  knowledge,*^  Xhis 


ansf  jjnr  1 


dual  information  transfjhr  problem  refers 'both  to  the  investigating  officer's 
•  fMibility  to  commimicate  all'' of  the.  potentially  important  information  ^e 
has  gathered  about  a^  specif ic  case  to  thU^officfr  who  will  be  supervis;ing 
the  probationer,  and  ajso  the  difficulty  of  transferring  policy  information 
and  prof oeslonal  knowledg^^ (for  example,  the  supervising  officer *s  know- 

ledge  about  the  requirements  for  successful  supervision  or  the  investigating 

.    .  ■  '  '  ■      ■  '  '  ,     ^    '   ■  - 

officer's  knowledge  of  judicial ^nd/or  parole'  board  policy)  in  both 

direct;ionSv  '  ,  .      -  ,  .  • 

With  respect  to  the  development  of  expertise,  the  opponents  of 

specialization  argue  that  officers  who  perform  both  the  investigation*  and 

supervision  functions  develop ^a  broad,  comprehensive  perspective  of  the 

entire  probation  process  which  outweighs  the  limited  benefits  of  expertise 

in  -sbme  of  the  technical  or  procedural  aspects  of  a  particurar  function. 

■  •  '     ^  >  / 

^        Another  efficiency  consideration  is  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  inve^tl- 

,,gative  or  supervision  services  varies  consider abjly  over  time,  ana  it  might  " 

be  necessary  for  an  agency  administrator  tQ  assign  taore  officers  to  perform 

eitheir  function.     If  the  agency  is  specialized,  however,  a  significant 

portion  of  the  staff  *  s, 'flexibility  and  ^lianeuv^rability  is  lost,  since  st^tff 

members  cannot  easily  be  switched  frpm  one  function  to  the  other.  Czajkoski 

'  points  out  that  "a  combined  st^ff  i«  structurally  organized  and  properly 

'  '  \  .  94 

experienced  to  meet  the  shifting  demands  of  investigation  and  supervision/* 

A  closely  related  problea  is.  one  of  equating  the  workloads  which  specialized 

t  .  ^/     ..    .  •  :    -  ■ 

officers  ar«  required  to  carry.    Opponents  of  specialization  argue  that 

the  actual  tasks  performed  by  investigators  and  supervisors  are  not  equivalent 
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which  c«n  create  internal  morale  problems  when  both  types  of  officers  have 
the  same  titles,  professional  Status^  and  salary.  - 

In  conclusion,  Czajkoski  po;Lnts  out  that,  "the  character  of  the 
officer's  professional  role  would  seem  to  depend  on  the  degree  to  which 

*       '   '  .  .  .  '  ■      '  ' 

functional  specialization  is  carried  out.    The  separation  of  investigation 
and  supervision  tends  to  empha'site  treatment  as  a  process  to  be  isolated 
from  other  processes  in  probation  and  parole.    The  morale  and  efficiency 
problem  then  ar^s^s  of  having  the  concept    of  treatment  integrated  at  the 
level  of  line  operation.    Careful  thought  should  be.  given  to  the  desirability 
of  segmenting  the  functions  of  probation  and  parole  of ficers  Aest  their  ' 
profession  be  disintegrated  and  their  ability  to  perform  their  •duties  be 
undermined,  '  .  • 

Unfortunately,  our  ImowledgeVof  tiiis  area  must" r 
since  n^  research  studies  were  available  which  attempted  to  evaluate  the 
efficiency  of  the  functional  specialization  techniqiie.  ' 

Workload  Derivation  *       *  » 

The  Asaerican  Bar  Association  Project  on  Standards  for  Probation 
recojaaends  that  average  probation  caseloads  be  sufficiently  low  to. provide 
adequate  supervision  for  all  probationers  and  ^o  deVelop  variable  caseloads _ 
for  different  types  of  offenders  and  assignmeat  techniques  which  will  ^ 

aaatimize  supervision..       The  President's  Task  Force  Report  on  Corrections 

■.  '   •    ■    .  ■ 

fouaad  that  ti^i^  administrative  problem  that  has  plagued  probation  officials 

most        been  the  achievement  of  a  manageable  caseload  for  probation 

.    ■ '         97  '  \ 

officers.       Whenever /probation  programs  are  subject  to  criticism^  the  . 

oversized  caseload  is  usually  identified  as  the"  most  critical  obstacle  to 

successful  .operation.    Efforts  to  reduce  caseloads  have  been  the  source  of 

■ 

a  continuing  struggle  between  probation  administrators  and  local  and 

state  authorities. 
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As  a  remedy,  wrkloads  rather  than  caseloads  have  beeu  proposed  as  a 
iseans  of  «8signing  probationera  to  officers .    Thfe  vorkload  concept  is 
"based  on  the  idea  that  not  aXl  offenfleri  require  the  saiae  type  or  amount 

■  *. 

of  supervision  and  that  different  probation  functions,  such  as  presentence 

investigations  or  supervision,  cannot  be  equated  on  a  one-to-one  basis. 

The  workload • concept  shifts  the  focus  f rota  the  raw  number  of  cases  to  the  ^ 

aiooxmt  of  time  needed  to  meet  probationers'  needs.    The  previously-discussed 

vertical model  of  caseload  assignment  is  relevant  to  the  workload  concept, 

.  f pr  it  suggests  a  means  of  allocating  probationers  to  probation  officers 

•based  upon  the  view  that  not  all  offenders  need  equal  amotmts  or 

98 

intensities  pf  supervision."       Carter  and  Wilkins  suggested  that  the 
high-need,  low  success  pot^tial  offenders  be  grouped  ihto  smaller  caseloads 
while  the  low-need,  high  success  potential  offenders  be  grouped  into  larger 
caseloads.    Within  the  workload  concept,  this  structuridg  of  caseloads 
involves  a  weigl^ting  of  certain  cases  ^and  assignxnents*    Thus,  a  probation 
officer  assigned  offenders  difficult  to  supervise  or  persons  in  need  of 
Bwltiple  or  particular  special  setvaces'  would  then  have  an  equally  weighted, 
yet  smaller  numerical  caseload  than  t}ie  officer  assigned  offenders  requiring 
only  minimal  supervision.    In  addition ,^i^uch  activities  as  presentence 
investigations,  which  require  a  large  tlAe  commitiaent,  would  be  weighted 
more  heavily  than  supervision  assignii^nt^  when  calculating  the  workload  of 
an  individual  officer,  ,    -  , 

While  few  departments  have  operationalized  the  workload  concept, 
fewer  still  have  subjected  it  to  any  form  of  e\raluation.    Fortunately,  Hf 
information  concerning  some  of  these  attempts  is  available*    For  example, 

in  1964  the  Los  Angeles  County  Probation  Department  evaluated  a  workload 

' '  /''  ' 

project  where  caseloads  had  been  allocated  on  the  basis  of  time  rather  than 
ntunerical  slse.    Th^  equally  weighted  tis^  workloads  ranged  numerically 
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■froffl  16  to  384;    Probatiooers  assigned  to  the  workload  officers  vere  found 
to  be  more  regular  In" their  ;8upport  payments  and  reporting  activities 
and  tended  to  be  released  earlier  from  probation  than  those  probationers 
assigned  to  a  non-workload  probation  officer.    The  study  found  "an  appreciable 
potential  for  cost  reduction  in  the  aianagejaent  of  adult  cases. "^^ 

In.  1976  the  State  of  Florida  published  the  findings  of  their  workload 
.  project. ABwng  other* topics  and  objectives;  discussed,  this  report 
recoBsaended  that  work  production  should  be  measured  in  work  hours.  In 
order  to  arrive  at  a  workload  measure,  this  study  scrutinized  the  current 
workload  measurements  and  the  total  hours  per  month  avsUable  to  the 
df fleer.    The  study  found  that  each  staff  member  had  2,088  annual  hours 
available  for  work.    There  are  174  gross  hours  available  per  month,  including 
holidays,  annual  leave,  and  sick  leave.    Approxlaiately  two  and  one-half 
days,  or  twenty  hours  per  month,  should  be  discounted  for  holidays,  annual 
and  sick  leave.    This  would  leave  a  bailee  of  154  available  hours  per  month 
per  officer  in  which  to  perfo'rm'Cttfe  duties  required  of  the  job.    From  this 
figure,  fourteen  hours  per  month,  representing  the  amount  of  time  which  had 
to  be  reserved  for  court-controlled  activities,  were  subtracted.  Thus, 
each  officer  has  J.40  hours  available  per  month.    The  foUowtng  chart 
specifies  the  work,  hours  proposed. for  each  task,  based  on  current  time 


assignment: 


TAIILe  3.8 

( 

PROPOSED  MONTHLY  WDRK  mm  MEASURES 


Vtork  Unit  \ 

Supervision  (Feloh  or  Misdemeanant) 

Class  I  CHaximum) 

Class  II  (Medi&a)  ^ 

Class  III  (MinliJum) 


Work  Hours 


4.0 
2.0 
1.0 
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Table  3.8  -  Continued 


Vfork  Unit 

Invastigatlott 

Preaentence  (I'eloa  or  Misdeaeaaant) 

Postsentence 
:  Pr«parole 

Mandatory  Conditional  Release  - 
yVorik  Eeleaae'' 

Other  ^ate 

> Release  on  Recognizance 
Security  ... 
Violation 


Work  Hours 


10.0 
4..5 
■4.5 
4.5 
4.0 
4.0 
2.5 
2.0 


This  study  concluded  that  each  officer  should  be  assigned  140  hours  of 
work,  units  per  aonth,  coiaputed  according  to  the  above  chart. 

During  1977,  the  State  of  Wisconsin  undertook  a  tiiae  and  action  study 
of  its  probation  officers  in  the  Madison  Region.         Th^e  data  obtained  ^rom 
th^  study  suggested  the  following  workload  standards  for  the  futiires 

TABLE  3.9  . 
WORKLOAD  STAl^DASDS  a 


Wor^nits 
MaTdmxm  Supervision 
Mediup  Supervision 
Low  Supervision 
HlniniuB  Supervision 


Work  Hours 
2.62 
1.21 

.62 

.33 


From  these  figures,  it  was  determined' that  an  average  workload  would 


consist  of  68.6  w>rk  hours  per  officer  and  resuir*lfe  a,  client  to  agent  ratio 
of  approximately  44:1.    It  was  also  determined  that  each  of ficer  must 
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(complete  12,5  presentence  investigations,  2  admission  Invest^fgatS-ons, 
10.7  probation  socials  and  2  partial  investigations  per  year,  although 
no  indication  was  given  how  these  figures  were  derived.    Wisconsin  has 
cperationalized  these  figures  and  the  workload  concept  on  a  statewide 

basis  for  the  1977-78  fiscal  year.    At  this-tiae,  no  published  itrfonaation 

■  J      '   ■        ■        '  "  ■      ■      ■  •  '  ' 

is  available  as  to  the  "progress  of  the  project. 

'    '       .  '    -     <  ■  ■  ,'■  '  ■     ■    .    "  . 

The  California  Work  Unit  Parole  Prp§ram  began  tn  1965  and  continued 

in  operation  until  1972.-^°^    The  stated  program  objectives  were  to  increa^ 
community  protection!  impraj/e^  performance  of  parolees,  and  save  institu- 
tional costs.    Three  classes  of  parole  supervision  were  identified  in  the 
•tudy.as  follows: 

■.  '     t  ■  ■ 

1.  Special  supervision  for  parolees  who  required  more  than 
average  Parjsle  Agent  time. 

2.  Regular  supervision  for  parolees  requiring  moderate  time. 

3.  Conditional  supervision  for  parolees  requiring"  a  minimal 
amoAt  of-  time. 

,  For  those  cases  deemed  in  need  of  close  attention,  a  total  of  three  M 
hours  per  month  per  case  was  allowed  for  interviewing,  case  conferences, 
reporting,  and  reso^rce  development.    Regular  eases  were  allotted  one 
and  four/fifths  hou?;^,  and  conditional  supervision  cases  were  giv.en  three/ 
fifths  of  an  hour.    A  cAent  to^ officer  ratio  of  36:1  was  established. 

^^^le  „next  step  was  to  translate  these  time  allotments  to  a  unit  system 
which  would  permit  each  caseload  tr  be  governed  by  a  w5rk  unit  measurement. 
It  was  determined  that  a  total  of  120  work  units  would  be  allotted  to  each 
^officer.    Under  this  plan,  officers  received  credit  for  4.8  units  of  work 


14 


for  each  of  their  paroles  under  special  supervision,  3  units  for  each 
parolee  under  regular  supervision  and  1  unit  for^hose  under  conditional 
supervision.    In  practice,  each  officer  carried  a  mixture  of  cases,  but 
by  utilizing  the  work  unit  system  the  workload  was  adjusted  to  Iteep  each 
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officer  as  close  as  possible,  to  th^^  ideal  of  120  wprk  units.    Sincd  this 
program  concerned ' only  parole >  provision  was' not  made  far  major  probation 
tasks  such  as  presentence  investigations,  ^ 

The  study  further  noted  that  if  the  work  mit  program  proved  effective, 

r  , 

it  was  anticipated  that  it  would  be  e^^nded  to  include  the  entire  parole 
population.    This  expansion  did  not  materialize t  and  the  problems  involved 
in  maintaining  two  parallel  pai!^le  systems  prompte^^  the  development  of  a 
single' system  of  parole  s^pervislott  for  ail  adult  felon  parolees. 

The  Oregon  Vorklotfui  Measurement  Study  prepared  as  a  Report  to  the  Legis- 
lature was  conducted^in  1972  in  thrc^e  of  the  five  Regions  of  the  Oregon 
Correctional  Division*         The  objectives,  as  stated  in  the  study,  were  to 
develop  and  implement  a  case  pian|gement  system  and  to  develop  an  improved  ^ 
system  for  budgeting  probation  and  parole  officers.    Ii\  the  first  phase  of  ^ 
the  study,  probation  and  parole  officer  activities  in  the  Medford,  Eugene, 
and  Portland  Regions  were  identified,  observed $  and  timed  over  a  three-month 
period.    Activities  were  clustered  into  four  major  functional  areas  by  per^* 
rentage  of  total  time  expended  as  follows: 

Administrative  Activities  .......  i  ^  .  52% 

Supervisory,  Counseling,  or  Enforcing  Activities  26£ 

Investigation/Reporting  Activities   192       .  it  ;  ,^ 

Revocation  and  Hearing  Activities   3% 

In  order  .to  further  xefine  these  data,  a  modified  Sidney  Fine  method 
of  task  analysis  was  utilized  by  the  study  team  in  an  attempt  to  write 
behavioral  cpre  Uisks  that  would  cover  ninety  percent  of  all  worker  func- 
tions and  job  time.    The  study  reports  that  while  it  was  successful  in  this 
accomplishment,  it  found  great  differences  in  both  ^asks  and  time  require- 
ments  aiaong  the  three  Regions.    This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  there  exists 
no  systematic  or  standardized  means  of  c^se  differentiation  or  classifi4^tion 

^  .    ■   ,  .  ^     .      ■  _  7  , 
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which  aatches  client  n«ed«  to  available  resources  or  treatae^it  philosophy. 
The  report  does  suggest  thB  developaent  of  ^manpower  need  formula  for 
correcting  the  staffing  patterns  based  on  current  workload  and  atudy  find- 
ings.   This  manpower  need  formula  can  be  based  on  current  worklbads  and 
study  findings  iii  the  following  way 5 

1.  Identify  the  function  performance  pattern  (i*e*V  functions 
typically  performed  monthly  by  average  workers). 

2.  Sum  total  thm  time  consumption  of  the  average  worker 
typical  pattern. 

3.  Convert  to  hours  consumed  by  pattern  per  month.  . 

4.  Multiply  monthly  required  hours  by  the  study  population 
case  {supervisory  unit)  to  determine  total  monthly  hours 
required  by  the  supervisory  Unit. 

5.  Divide  by  168  hours  (which  is  the  total  hours  available 

to  one  worker. per  month)  to  determine  the  number  of  required 
t       positions.  ;  t 

V  ■ 

Based  on  this  manpower  formula,  and  in  order  to' implement  the  recom- 
mended case  management  system,  the  pro-^ted  staff  needs  were  determine*d 


for  each  of  the  three  Regions  studied.  This  information  was  then  trans 
lated  into  caseload  ratios  as  follows:  . 

Medford  Region    -    projected  ciaseload  ratio 
\  1972  actual  caseload  ratio 


Eugene  Region     -    projected  caseload  ratio 

1972  actual  caseload  ratio 

Portland  Region  -    projected  caseload  ratio 
•  M     1972  actual  caseload  ratio 


48.9,  to  1 

'77.6  to  1 

41.7  to  1 
62.2  to  X 

71.8  to  1 
81.0  to  1 


The  California  Youth  Authority  undertook  a  workload  project  based 


in  the  Bakersfield  parole  unit  during  a  one  year  period  starting  in  October 
104 

of  1970.        Based  on  a  time  study  that  was  conducted  in  1969,  a  preliminary 

.  ■      .      .  ■    '  ~  ■ .  ■  ...... 

wrkload  standard  was  established  which  defined  thirty  minuses  of  time  for 

each  service  activity  as  one  work  unit.    On  the  basis  of  an  average  151 

■  » 

working  hours  per  month,  a  total  of  302  work  units  per  month  per  caseload 
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Wfis  determined  to  be  acceptable/    Initially  the  project  used  three  major 

service  categories  (Casajoad  Services,  Administrative  Case  Management,  and/ 

Non-Case  delated  Activities)  for  estimating  the  time  required  to  provic 

these  sersl^ces  to  assigned  cases.    La-ter,  using  data  obtained  from 

secondN  and  third  tiiMi  study  periods,  an    attempt  was  ma>ie  to  ^iden^ify  indl- 

vidual  case  characteristics  that  would  predict  tiui^  requir^^«its  f or  case 

weighting.    The  case  characteristics  examined  included": 

1.     the  client's  placement  status  (the  primary  determinant^) 

2,.  the  client's  planned  fJrogram  (school,  work  or  miscellati^ous 
program) ^ 


3.  the  number  of  times  the  client  had  been  on  parole  . 

4.  the^client/s  age  at  release  to  parole 
,   5*    the  number  of  iSionths  the  client  had  been  on  parole  ;| 

6.  the  court  of  conapitroent  (juVenile,  municipal,  or  superior) 

7.  the' client!  s  sex 

8.  the  client's  ethnic  composi^tion 

A  statistical  technique  ^as  used  to  determine  the  individual  a^d  cumu- 

l4tiv^  contributions  of  these  ^case  characteristics  to  predict  the  amomt  of 

total  caseload  Service  time  expended  per  client  per  montTi.     Xt  was  reasoned 

that  those  case  characteristics  showing  the  most  predictive  power  should 

^be  used  for  case  weighting.    The  data  revealed  that  nOne  of  the  eight  case 

characteristics  examined,  or  combinations  thereof,  were  highly  predictive 

of  the  amount  of  time  that  would  be  expended  for  a  client  during  a  month. 

Further  analysis  of  the  data  obtained  from  testing  this  model  resulted  in 

a  revision  of  the  preliminary  workload  standards,  by  category  of  service,  to 

provide :  .  '  . 

^  1.     Caseload  Services       2*7  work  units  per  case,  per  month  . 

2.    Administrative  dase  Management  — 2.1  work  miits  per  case, 
per  month 
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3.    Non-Case  Related  jictivities.—  4. 2. work  units  per  casef 
per  month 

■     ■     *  ,         ■  ■  *          '  "  9 

A.    Total  Caseload —  9.0  work  units  per  case,  per  month 

^  ■  ■  ■    •  '  - 

Two  generaliaations  Vare  wade  fron  the*  findings  of  tlie  Model  Parole 

Workload  System.    First,  with  several  modifications,  the  workload  system 

can  be  used  as  a  means  for  matching  the  service  time  needs  of  groups;  of 

clients  with, parole  a^ent  t^jfle  available.    Second,  the  findings  of  the  ( 

Bakersfield    project  indicate  tha;t  to  convert  regular  parole  operations  to 

the  workload  system  ,bn' a  statewide  basis,  the  Department  would  need  a  client 

/  ■    ■  '     ■       ■    ■  .     ■    ■  ■  •  ■ 

to  agent  ratio    of  ^pt"  more  than  33.6  to  1.    A  somewhat  lower  ratio  may 

actually  be  needed  as  a  result  of  program  innovation  and  jref inements  intro- 
duced within  the  increased  Parole  Effectiveness  Program. 

S  .  . 

-Respite  the  findings  and  recona^ndat ions  of  these  studies,  the  work- 

■  -  ■  .        r  ■ 

load  concept  has  failed  to  surface  as  a  widely  used  model  of  operation. 
In  1974,  Winf  Hughes  of  the  Wisconsin  Divisiort  of  Corrections  prepared  a 
review  of  the  studies  that  have  been  undertaken  in,  Znong  other  areas,  the 
area  of  workloads.   .He  concluded:    "We  found  no  ex^^ple  of  operationalized 
Probation  and  Parole  'workload  systems V  that  have  be 4n  implemented  from 
time  st-udies.  experimental  projects,  or  as  a  restilt  of  research  findings 
...We  found  no  examples  ofjime  Studies  or  Experimental  models  that  have' 
resulted  in  operationalized  workload  systems. ''^^^    The  1967  President's 
Commission  Task  Force  Report  on  Corrections,  stated:    "Time,  as  a  work  a^asure 

  '     .  -.^   .  -  ■  •  '         p  -  -      ■         .....  .  .  .  -  . 

hai^not  been  used  extensively..    Many  original  studies  which  ^utilized  this  ^ 
nteasure  were  designed  moi^to  sftow  the  expenditure  of  time  among  several  / 
activities  rjather  than  to  predict  manpower  requirements  or  workload  levels. 

Adoption, of  the  workload  concept  may  be  suffering  in  part  because  of 
the  lack  of  a  teirfiaology  that  can  accurately  identify  and  dif fercintiate  high- 

i  dm.  • 

Success  potential,  low-need  clients  from  low-success  pot^tial,  l^igpneed 


-/ 
■/ 


clients.'.  It  ciay  be  due  to  the  l^ck  of  generalizable  or  at  least  acceptable 
figures  concerning  relative  and  absolute  assignments  of  weights  to  various 
activities  and  responsibilities  and  a  proper  total  workload  work  rate. 
Thirdly,  departxaents  may  be  hesitant  in  adopting  the  concept  due  to  fear 
.of  the  unknown.    Indeed,  little  is  known  empirically  of  the  isipact  of  a 
workload  perspective  upon  the  clients,  tfte  probation  officertAhe  depart- 

ment,  or  upon  th^  criminal  justice  systeni  in  general.    It  seems  that  until 

>  •        .       '  -  \ 

more  research  is  undertaken  to  expand  the  technologjr  of  risk  prediction  and 
needs  assessment,  and  to  clarify  the  impacts  of  the  concept  in  operation  and 
distribute  acceptable  and  generalizable  inf ormajtion  concerning  activity 
weights  and  total  responsibility,  de  facto  resistance  to  ,a  workload  movement 
will  be  observed- 

^  Summary 

7      '  .  ■  ■ 

At, the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  we  ^^^^  that  the  complexity  of 
the  tasks  required  of  probation  agencies  raised  a  number  of  critical  issues 
which  must  be  faced  by  probation  administrators.    Having  discussed  the  ^ 
relevant  caseload  assignment  and  supervision  issues,  we  can  now  link  the 
available  information  with  the  management  questions  which  were  id^ntifieii 
earlier  in  an  effort  to  aid  the  administrator  who  is  attempting  to*select 
techniques  and  strategies  which  would  be  appropriate  in  addiressing  the 
problems  encountered  by  his  agency.  ' 

•     What  are  the  different  ways  in  which  probationers  can  be  Assigned 
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to  individual  officers'  caseloads? 

As  we  have  seen^  there  are  at  least  four  broad  caseload  assignment 
# 

models..    First  is  the  conventional  model,  under  which  probationers  are  ran-* 
domly  assigned  to  individual  caseloads.    The  characteristics  of  the  proba- 
tioners are  not  taken  into  consideration;  thus,  cj^eloads  ar^  heterogeneous 
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and  each  individual  caseload  is  a  miniature  reproduction  of  -the  total 

probationer  population.    Second  is  the  conventional  model  with  geographic 

considerations.    Under  this  laodei.  each  caseload  is  restricted  to  residents 

of  a  certain  type  of  geographic  area,  .but  again  the  probationers  remain 

otherwise  undifferentiated.    Next  is  the  single-factor  specialized  case- 
\      .  ■  ■  .  -  ^ 

This  model  separates  probationers  on  the  "basis  of  a  single  character- 

istic.  for  example,  age,  type  of  offense,  or  potential  for  violent, behavior. 
Finally,  the  vertical,  multi-factor  classif icatioi:(model  is  based  on  .the 
differentiation  of  probationers  by  more  than  one  characteristic.  This 
model  frequently  uses  one  of  the  prediction  insttuments  which  attempt"  to 
•  estimate  the  chances  that  a  particular  probationer  will  succesid  or  fail 
^  .  •        on  probation.  ^The  "numbers  game"  can  be  applied  to  any  of  these  assignment 
^     '  models.     The  qbject  of  the  numbers  game  is  to  numerically  balance  all  of 

the  caseloads  in  the  department  either  Uy  dividing  t^e  number  of  probationers 
^      by  the  number  of  probation  officers  Or  by  arbitrarily  selecting  an  "ideal" 
caseload  size  which  represents  the  maximum  number  of  probationers  in  any 
single  caseload.  '  - 

have  pointed  out  a  number  of  potential  management  implications  for 
each  of  these  assNtgnm^nt  techniques.     These  implications,  and  the  constraints, 
imposed  by  the  selection  of  caseload  supervision  strategies  must  be  kept 
in  mind  when  considering  a  change  or  modification  in  assignment  technique. 
•     Can  the  level  and  intensity  of  supervision  be  differentiated 

for  various  classes  of  probationers?  ' 
In  the  past  twenty  years,  we  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the 
relative  effectiveness  of  different  caseload  sizes.    Most  studies  in  this 
area  have,  experimented  with  intensive  supervision.    The  iMjor  assumption  " 
underlying  the  pe  of  intensive  supervision  is  that  increased  contact  between 
the  officer  and  the  probationer  will  result  in  increased  understandijig  by 
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the  officer       the  probationer  and  his  problems^  the  development  of  better 
skills  in  matching  services  to  client  needs,  better  diagnostic  assessments, 
and  improved  treatment  judgments.    The  justification  for  the  use  of  int*en-  ; 

.  sive  supervision*  then^  is  the  following  assumed  causal  linkage :  decreased . 

.Reload  sia5e  results  in  increased  contact  between  the  probation  officer  and. 
the  probationer,  wTiich  leads  to  improved  service  delivery  and  more  effective 
treatment,  finally  r^LSulting  in  a  redaction  in  recidivism  rates.  Studies 
determined  that,  wh^le  data  are  keptf which  indicate  the  number  of , contacts 
between  the  probation  officer  and  the  probationer,  there  is  no  information 
to  suggest  that' the  quality  oi  contacts  has  changed.    Intensive  supervision 

•  ■ 

caseloads  appear  generally  to  consist  of  twenty-five  "high  risk"  pro^yitioners. 
.  .        ■        ^  .    •     *        /      ■  ^ 

.  Other  studies  expefitteftted  with  minimtaa  supervision,  which  is,  alga  refer- 


red to  as  "crisis  supervision.'^  (Minimum    supervision  requires  no  routine 
or  noriaal  contact  with  the  prohJ^ipner  beyond  a  written  report  submitted 
tttonthly  by  the  probationer.    Again,-  data  were  available  on  the  pumber  of 
contacts  but  not  on  the  quality  of  contacts.  , 

The  issue  of  the  relative  effectivenesss  of Various  leveis  of  super- 
vision with  respect  to  outcot^  measures  had  been  covered  in  the  Technical 
.  Xssu^  Paper  o^n  Clients  and  Caseloads.    With  respect  to  manage^aent  issues, 

it  is  clear  that  research  which  assesses    the  quality  of  contacts  generated 

"i  -  ■  ,  •  ■ 

-by  varying  supervision  levels  is  necessary. 

•   ^  Should  all  probation  officers  be  expected  to  handle  eWry^  kind 
of  probationer  problem,  or  should  individual  probatiori^  officers  J 
.develop  areas  of  specialization? 

have  seen  ^at  a  number  of  probation  departments  have  distinguished  • 
between  generalize^ and  specialized  caseloads.    Under  the  generalized  model,' 
individual  probation  officers  handle  a  complete  cross-section  of  probationers 


re 


gardless  of         tVpe  or  extent  of  problems  wh^ch  they  have,  and  the 
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officers  axf  expected  to  provide  a  full "range  of  services,  offered  either' 
by  the  officers  tt^jnseXves  or  by^tTher  community  ageneles>    In  contrast  ♦/ 
under  the  specialized  model,  probation  officers  handle  one  specific  type 
of  of fendex- or  offender  problem.    Categories  frequently  used  for  sp'eciali- 
zation  include  drug  addicts,  alcohol  abtfsers',  the  mentally  retarded,  sex 
offen4^ers,  and  offenders  with  a  high  potential  for  violent  behavior.  The 
arguments  generally  advanced  in  support  of  specialization  include  the 
development  of  -  increased  expertise  and-  skills  in handling  special  groups 
of^  offenders  and  increased  efficiency  in  the  utilization  of  available  man- 
.power  resources^  ,  ^. 

We  haves^xamined  several  bp'ferational  specialiEation  programs  in  tert&s 
of  their  pur^ses,    oganization^,  and  advantages  and  disadvantages*  ^  The 
relative  effectiveness  of  specialised  officers  and  caseloads  vitH  respect 
to  outcome  measures 'has  beeii  covered  it^  the  Technical  Issue  Paper 'on  Treat- 
ment Modalities.     In  terms  of  management  issues,  we  have  seen  that  agencies 
will  have  to  balance  administrative  decisions  on  existing  funding /availabij-- 
ity  of  community  resources,  the^ make-up  of  their  target  population,  the  level 
of  expertise  within  the  agency,  and  the  coijstrait^sts  raised  by  manpower 
resources.  ' 

*  •      What  ^vantages  might  there.be  for  organizing    the  probation 
.        officer  force  into  teams    bather  than  utilizing  the  traditional 
%iagle  officer  carload,  model?  ' 
There  have  been  some  problems,  associated  with  thfe  traditional  practice 
of  using  single  officer  caseloads.     These  problems  include  caseload  size, 
caseload  heterogeneity,  and  accountability  for  the  performance  of  the 


probationers  in  the^ caseload*     The  team  model  of  probation  supervision  and 
service  provision  has  been  suggested  as  an  answer  to  these  problems •  There 


are^a  number  of  arguments  advanced  in  favor  of  o'rganizing  the  probation 


.officer  force  into  trains.  .  Fir^t,  teams  make  if  possible  to  of fer  the  . 

rprobation  clifiint  "a  broader  range  oi,  expertise  and  skills  than  would  be 

*  * 

available  from-  a  single  officer.    Second,  the  probation  team  c:an  better 
handle  increasingly  larger  caseloads,  with  all  members  of  the  team^  familiar 
with  all  of  the  team's  cases.    Third,  th^  indivi&ml  members  of  the  team 
can  specialize  by  function  or  by  areas  of  expertise  and  interesj:.,^  Finally, 
accountability  for  the  performance  of  the  caseload  is  placed  on  the  tea»  / 


as  a  whole,  rather  than  on  any  one  individual  officer, ,  As  diacussed,  there 
are  a  number  of  iwdel^  for  |jQplemehting  team  supervision^  and  a  number  of 
variations  on  these  models,  ^      .  ■ 

V  We  found  one  tru6  experimental  research  prbj^ct  which  assessed' the 
relative  effectiveness  and  cost  of  traditional  supervision/ team  ^uper- 

■    •  ^  ■  -    ^  '  "V.  ' 

vision,  and  supervision  by  volunteers,.  •  With  respect  to  team  supenirision, 
the  study  concluded  that  team  supervision,  while  not  quite  as  effective 
as  supervision  by  volunteers,  was  significantly  more  effective  than  tradi- 
tional  supervision  andj  in  addition,  was  less  costly^^^an  traditional  super- 
^vision,    A  number  of  teams  which  specialize  in  thfe  ;iiianageflient    of  community 
resources  have  been  organized  under,  the  brokerageS(advoca^y  apprpach  to  pro- 
bation.    While  de^fcriptive  reports  of  these  teama  attest  to  their  ''success," 
they  have  no t~"yet  been  euniuated  in  terms  of  their  effectiveness,  efficiency, 
or  cost. 

•      Should  the  agency  adopt  a  casework  approach  to  probation 

supervision,  or ^would  a  brokerage  upproach  be  more  appropriate? 


r  review  of  the  availaj)le  ^research  revealed  no  studies  which  attempted 
to  evaluate  the  relative  ?f fectiveneiss,  efficiency,  or  cost  of  the  casework, 
approach  and  the  brokerage  approach  to  probation  supervision  and  service  \ 
provision.    As. a  result, .we  were  able  only  to  offer  a  discussion  of  the 

essetitial  elements  of  the  two  approaches.  - 

«  *  ,  ^ 
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The.  mimary  <t48k  of  the  casewark  approach  is' to  chaoge  tfte  bahavior  .  .. 
..     '  '     ,.  '  ■ 

^  the  indivi4y^l  probationer.    This  change  is  accotftplished  throtigh  an  * 

individtialized  treatment  process  vhich  is  grounded  on  a  positive,  .supportive, 

one-to-one  relationship  between  the  probation  officer  and  the  probationer* 

f  •  ■  ' 

The  probation  officer  develops  -a  treatment  plan  through  study  and  diagnosis 

■ '  '-^        - ' '  f"'  •    ■  .    -  " 

of  tlfe  individual,  probationer,  i^iB  behavior,  and  his  living  situation. 

^  ■  ■  < 

Individualized  counseling  and  guidance  of  the  probationer  are  emphasized. 

'  .'  '  "        ;  '  ■* 

In  contrast,  under  the  brokerage  approach,  the  probatiton  office^  is  not 
primarily  concerned  with  understanding  and!^hanging  the  behavior  of  the 
probationer,  but  rather  with  a&sesgin^  the  concrete  needs  of  the  .individual 
and  arranging  for  the  probationer  to  receive  services  which  directly  address 
those  needs •     Since  the  probation  officer  is  not  seen  as  the'  primary  a^ent 
of  treatment  or  change^  there  is  much  less  eir^>hasis  on  the  development  of 
a  close  relationship  between  the  probaAon  officer  and  the  probationer 
The  probation  officer  functions  as  a  manager  or  broker  of  resources  and 
services  already  available  in  the^ coipaunfty,   'Under  the^ brokerage  approach, 
then,  the  probation  officfcr's  relationship  with  coimiaunit^^crvice  agencies 
is  seen  as  being  more  important  than  hia  relationship  with. 'an  individual 
probationer.    Th^^dvocacy  role,  which  is  closely  related  to  brokerage ,^ 
requires  the  probation  officer  to  actively  lobby  for  the  developtaent  of  . 
needed  services  which  are  not  available  in  other  setvice  agencies . 

The  approaches  of  casework  and  brokerage  were  presented  as  nAitually 
exclusive    for  the  purposes  of  discussion.     In  reality,  of  course,  althougn 
most  probation  departments*  practices  will  tend  to  resemble  one  approaph, 
they  will  also'  exhibit  some  important  features  of  the  other. 

•    Should  all  probation  officer^  be  expected  to  perform  both  the 
investigation  and  , supervision  duties,  or  should  officers  be  re-- 


quir^d!,jto  specialize? 
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We  could  locate  no  research  which-  attempJte.?tAj;b  'ev^lluate  the  relative 

■■■■  .    ■    ■  '  •   -  ■  ■  '  '■'^  ■  ■ 

effiectiven'eea  or  efficieacy  of  functional  generalization  or  specialization. 

We  did,  however,  discuss  the  arguments  advanced  in  favor  of  or  against 

specialization  by  function*    Generally  speaking,  functional  speciaiisation 

refers  ti^  the  practice  of  dividing  probation  ^sks  into  investigation 

and  aupervision.    Most  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  functional  specializa- 

tfioii  cluster  around  administrative,  rather  than  treatment,  concerns.  The' 

roost  frequently^cited  arguments  are:  it  eliminates vaeglect  of  one  functiOnT 

(in  favor  of  the  other;  it  facilitates  supervisory  control  of  performance; 

it  is  more  efficient;  it  allows  the  development  of  expertise;  and  some 

officers,  biecause  of  training  or  personality,  are  not  suited  to  perform  ^ 

both  functions.     In  contrast,  the  arguments  in  favor  of  non-specialization  / 

are:    it  is  more  efficient;  an  operating  knowledge  of  the  techniques  of 

J 

both  investigation  and  supervision  will  enhance  expertise;  it  will  not  \  ^- 
result  in  urtequal  workloads  and  consequent  morale  problems;  and  it  preserves 
the  organic    unity  of  the  treatment  process  which  encompasses  both  investi- 
gation apd  supervision.  '  .  ^ 

These  arguments  for  and  against  functional  specialization  represent 
the  personal  opinions  and  experiences  pf *a  number  of  probation  and  parole 
administrators.    They  have  iN^t,  however ,  been  examined  under  rigorous 
research  conditions^     Definite  conclusions  about  the  relative  effectiveness 
and  efficiency  of  these  two    positions  cannot  be  drawn  until  such  research 
has  been  attempted.  ' 

•      How  can  the  agency  efficiently,  handle  the  volume  of  probationers 
assigned  by  the  Court? 

One  administrative  problem  which  has  plagued  probation  officials  for 

--  '  •  *  » 

a  long  ti^^e  has  been  the  achievement  of  manageable  workloads  for  probation 

officers.    -The  iSqrkload  concept  has  been  developed  to  replace  the  ^    *  » 
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concent  ration  on  CAselowi  size  bkc&use  it  has  baien  recognized  that  not,  all 

■      V  ■.       \  .    ■  .    .  . 

' probiitloners  in  the  agency's  caaeload  require  the  same  type  or  amount  "bf  ' 
supervision  and  that  different  probation  functions,  such  as  presentence" 
investigations  and  SH^rvlsion,  c^ot  be  equated  on  a  one-to-one  basis. 
In  cofi4>ntij^|f*Wdrl^d4ds,  onl^  tpresentence  investigation  would  be  weighted'^ 
more  heavily  than  one  supervision  caee^  and  probationers  requiring  maximma 
supervision  or  special  services  would  be  weighted  more  heavily  than  pro- 
batloners  requiring  minimum  supervision^r  no  special  services. 

We  have  examined  several  B^thods  which  have  been  used  in  order  to 
convert  the  time  necessary  to  complete  a  given  probation  task  into  a 
workload  measurment.    By  using  the^e  workload  measurements,  it  should  be 
possible  for  the  administrator  to  arrive  at  a  manageable  combination  of 
tasks  to  , be  assigned  to  an  individual  probation  officer  and  to  ensure  that 
all  officers  in  the •department  are  asked  to  handle  comparable  amounts  of 
work.    There  is  little  evidence  to  suggest,  however,  that  the  time  studies 
and  experimental  projects  which  have  been  undertaken  to  provide  such 
measurements  have  actually  resulted  in  operational 'workloads. 
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OJAPTER-  IV 


THE  PEOVISION  OF  PROBATION  SERVtCES 


This  section  addresses  the  issue  of  resources  available  to" probation. 


of  What  these  resources  consist,  and  bow  they  are  employed.    The  focus 
will  be  on  several  components  of  the  issue,  and  will  include;    the -respon- 
sibilities of  probation,  the  services  of  probation,  the  strategies  for 
delivering- these  services^  scxae  exatuples  of  operational  service  delivery 
systems,  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  these  various  techPiques, 


4f 


Responsibilities  of  .Probation  / 

'  '  ■  '         ,       '  ^' 

Althdiigh 'there  is  some  overlap,  the  f^r  primary  responsibilities  of 
probation  agencies  are:    surveill^ce,  investigatl»n,  concrete  needs 
counseling,  and  emotional  needs  Qounseling.  .  Whether  a  probation  office 
elects  to  undertake  each  responsibili^  is  a  question  which  will  be 
addressed  later, ^ but  for  now  Wf  will  assume  that  these  are  the  four  basic 
duties  of  a  probatibn  service. 

Surveillance;    VThile  the  term  "surveillance"  usually  means  simply 
"vratching"  in  a  police  sense  it  should  be  pointed^out  that  a  helping 
purpose  is  also  intended.    Surveillance  is  not  intended  to  serve  the  single 
purpose  of  catching  a  client  in  the  act  of  committing  a  crime  or  violating 
technical  rules.    Rather,  it  is  a  form  of  contifitious  support  to  a  client 
who  is  trying  to  re-establish  himsel^jpi  a  threatening  environment  in 
which  his  past  behavior  has  result^j^  in  personal  disaster.    When  surveil- 
lance is  properly  carried  p\it,  the  client  is  continually  sensitized  to 

,  • 
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,.the  possibles  rjesuXts  of  a  cou3;ae  of  action  that  has  made  hla  vulnerable 

in  the  past).    Just'aa,»n  alcoholic  or  narcotic  addict  who  is  trying  to 

•  *  .  '    -       '  ' 

change  hfs  life  derives  support  from  frequent  contact  with  others  who 
have i successfully  conquered  their  problems,,  so  also  can  many  clients 
:derive  Jb^eficial  results  from  frequent  meetings  with  the  probation  * 

officer,  ^ 

■  /  '     '       '     '  **  *  • 

Investigation;    The  investigation  function. includes  reporting 

' '     '   .  '  .    ^    ■  ' 

violative  behavior,  or  tictual  violation  on  the  part  of  probationers,  and 

gathering  facts  about  arrests  and  reporting  suspicions  to  supervisors . 

The  question  of  who  should  investigate  what,  to  what  degree,'  and  wh^* 

external  author ites  should  be  called  in  to  participate,  should  be 

determined  by  ix>licy  and  procedures  of  probation  offices. 

Concrete  Needs  Counseling;    The  absence  of  concrete  needs  counseling 

is  suggested  as  being  a  contributing  factor  to  high  rigcidivlsm  rates. 

This  type  of  counseling  includes  the  following  areas:  employment, 

education,*  training,  housing,  clothing,  financial,  loaedical,  dental,  legal, 

and  transportation.^  How  different  probation  officers  deal  with  this 

responsibility  will  be  addressed  later.  .  ,  ^ 

Emotional  Needs  -  Counseling;    Most  probation  officers  are  i>ot  trained^ 

*" 

psychologists  or  psychiatrists  and.should  not  attempt  to  provide  this 

treatment;  without  the  aid    of  qualified  professionals.    However,  in  most 

P^cas^S-^p|t  is  needed  is  simply  human  warmth- and  understanding,  ^d  this 

can  be  provided  by  the  probation  officer.    This  area  can  also  include  , 

drugs  and  alcohol  counseling  where  needed, 

The  services  that  a  probation  office  provides  depend    on  the  needs 

of  clientele  they  serve.    These  needs  can  include:- 

^   -     !•    Academic /Vocational  Needs  , 

1.    Employment  * 
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3,  \Fiaaaciai  Manng^aent  V  *  ' 

4.  Marital/Faaily  Kelationshipa 
%  5,  Conpantons 

6.*"  Emotional  Stability  "  , 

.    7.    Alcohol  Usage 
,      ,8.  *Drug  Usage  '  ^ 

-"9.    Mental  Ability  " 

10*^  Health  ^         *  ,  .  , 

^11.     Sexual  Behavior  .  ' 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  one  probation  agency  would  have  3  dif f ic|lt 
tiiae  attempting  to  provide  all  the  services  needed  by  their  clients.  In 
fact,  it  would  be  both  unrealistic  and  inefficient  ""if or  a  probation  office 
to  provide  for  all*^  the  needs  of  t;heir  clients,  especially  since  there  are 
many  comnainity  resources  available  to  the  probation  cU^fice.  Ipcal 
I  /  communities  usually  have  taany  prograns  that  can  be  utilized  by  the 
prob^ion  offices.    They  inclt^e:    alcohol  prograjas,  drug  programs » 
•'^^^^^  psychiatric  treatnent,  employment  agencies, 

■*  *  ... 

coimunlty  volunteers,  counseling  (family^  group,  marital,  etc^)\  health 

care,  clinics  and  many  more  such  services. 

* 

*  '     Service  Provision  Strategies 

r  •  . 

There  are  two  primary  strategies  by  which  probation  agencies  may 
deploy  their  staffs  to  provide  the, services  necessary  for  their  clients. 
These  strategies  are'casework  and  community  resource  management  teams. 
While  most  probation  offices  use  a  cond>ination  of  these,  we  shall  attempt 
'     to  paint  a  clearer  picture  by  describing  each,  then,  giving  some  practical 

*  ■  ♦ 

examples  of  th^.  means  by  which  soii»  probation  offices  provide  services.  . 
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Meeker  has  given  the  following. description  of  the  casework 'approach; 


The  general  profession  of  social  work  is  concerned  ^th  ♦ 
strengthening  the  individual  on  "the  one  hand  and  soci^^ty  on  the 
other.    d|l^work  is  just  one  of  the  techniques  of  the  aacial 
worker,  but  it  is  in  the  process  of  casework  that  the  social 
worker  deals  directly  with  the  individual.    This  is  the  distinctive 
characteristic  of  casework — this  direct  wo'rking,  individual  by 
individual,'  with  those  maladjusted  persons  who  are  in  conflict      .  . 
with  society  or  who  find  themselves  either  inadequate  or  unable  . 
to  meet  their  social,  econpmit,  or  em«i|*ional  needs  in  the 
competitive  struggle  that  characterizes  life.-   The  modern 
emphasis  in  social  p^isiswork  is  upon  discovering  the  positive 
potential'  within  the  i^ividual  and  helpilng  him  exploit  his  own 
capabilities,  while  at  the  same  time  revealin-g  external  resources 
in  his  social  and  economic  envirdna^nt  wh^ch  will  contribute  to 
his  ability  to  assus^  the  mature,  responsible  obligations  of  &  ^^r^ 
well-adjusted  individual.    lt\is  therefore . apparent  that  t|;»«.^^bssic 
element  in  casework  is  the  relationship  between  caseworker  £^  the 
individual  in  trouble.    This  ia^ so  the  basij: .element  iq 
probation.  •  tW.- 

Probation  is  npt  jusft;  punishment.    It  is  not  clemency.  It 
is  poC -an  act  of  mercy.    It  is  not  a  pardon*    Above  all,  it  is 
not  just  another  chance.    It  is  rather  a  process  o£  treatment  ' 
aimed  at  effecting  a  readjustment  within  the  community  setting, 
of  the  attitude^,  habits,  and  capabilities  of  the  offender.  If 
this  is  the  goal  , of  probation,  then  cas^drk  is  a  viable  method 
for  achieving  this  goal,  sinqe  the  sole  aim  and  purpose  of  case- 
worVis  to  strengthen  the  individiial's  ability  "to  regulate  his 
own  M.fe"  in  society. 

■  ■  > 

In  working  with  the  adult  or  child  on  prohation,  the  probation 
officer  continues  to  consider  his  probationer^^^in  the  latter *s 
total  situation.    He  knows  that  he  cannot  work  with  the  child 
without  working  with  the  child parents.    He  may  fin4  it 
necessary  to  be  directive  in*' his  treatment  particularly  in  the  , 
early  stages  of  supervision.    If  Johnny^s  stealing  has-been 
diagnosed  as  stemming  partly  frcm  Johnny .'s  feeling  of  rejection 
by  his  mother    the  probation  officer  may  need  to  restrict 
Johnny^s  activities  as  a  practical  expedient  while  the  mother  ^ 
is  helped  to  understand  her  son's  need  for.  affection  and  under*- 
standing.    At  the  same  time,  of  course,  ,mutual-^onds  of 
understanding  and  respect  are  being  constructed  between  the 
probation  officer  and  Johnny,  but  until  Johnny  reache|  a  point 
at  which  he  begins  to  understand  himself  and  to  desire  to  over- 
come his  stealing,  certain  artificial  restraints  may  ^?e  highly 
necessdry.    Johnny^s  understanding  of  himself  and  his  mother, 
and  her  understanding  of  herself  and(tfohnny  wlj,!  come  about  only 
as  the  probation  officer  has  time  to  devote  to  these  troubled 
two.    Casework  is  the  term  applied  to  .this  process  of. releasing 
the  tensions,  frustrations,  and  aggressions  in  this  situation. 
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But  the  f irroi  ata&dy  guidance  jjiven  Johnny  during  this  period 
is  also  casework. 

Cascwbrk  also  may  render  a  concrete  service  such  as  intro- 
ducing Johnny  to  the  "Y".    It  may  be  manipulating  the  enviroameu^ 
by  placing  Johnny  in  a  temporary  foster  home,  but  mo4ern  casework 
never  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  mere  rendering  of  a  service 
or  manipulating  of  environment  seldom  v^^ll  solve  the  problems  of 
a  disturbed  Individual.    Such  action  miist  be  accompanied  by 
genuinely  constructive  opportunities  for  the  child  to  gain  real 
satisf actions,  and  these  opport\mi ties  may  come  slowly  and  only 
as  the  child,  his  foster  parents,  and  his  parents  together  with 
the  probation  officer  work  through  a  plan  mutually  uiuierstood 
and  jointly  determined.    Such  an  undertaking  may  involve  the  use 
of  many  community  resources,  but  the  total  process  is  neverthe- 
less a  casework  process.        '  ' 

The  assertion  is  sometimes  made  that  the  methods  of  case- 
work cannot  be  applied  in  the  authoritative  setting  of  probation. 
Experience  has  shown  otherwise.    Authority  per  se  does  not  , 
preclude  casework.    All  casework  is  authorised.    The  authority 
of  the  child  welfare  worker  may  differ  from  that  of  a  probation 
officer  in  degree  but  hardly  in  kind.    The  clients  of  both  are 
seldom  so  from  choice.    Yet  casework  is  basic  in  the  treatn^nt 
of  problem  children.    So  is  it  in  t.he  tr eatMnt .  of  problem  . 
adults— those  willful,  aggressive,  disturbed.  Irresponsible, 
and  almost  always  immature  members  of  society  wIkj  find  them- 
selves in  conflict  with  its  laws.    To  use  authority  wisely  is 
of  course  essential,  and  helping  the?  probationer  accept  the  . 
.  realities  of  his  special  statufe  on  probation  is  a  casework 
problem. 2  •       . 1 

Casework  is  a' way  of  \«)rking  with  individufiTls.  .It  is  a  method  of 
doing  the  correctional  job  which  is  consciously  planned  to  help  the 
individual  client  become  better  adjusted  to  the  demands  of 'social 
living.    The 'aspects  of  the  probation  officer's  activities  which  n^e  hi 
work  "casework"  are  twofold:     that  he  is  dealing  with  the  client  as  an 
Individual;  and  that  |he  is  consciously  controlling  what^ he  docs  so  that 
his  activity  contributes  within  reality  limits  to  the  welfare  of  the 
cli^t.     Casework  Is  not  characterized  either  by  a  particular  kind  of 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  probation  officer  or  a  particular  situation 
of  the  probationer.     Interviewing  is  only  m  part  of  casework.  The 
wortter  may  be  taking  the  client  to.  jail  as  ,a  parole  violator  to  cool  off 
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'  he  flgurea  au^jjwhat  has  to  be  done  next*    fie  may  be  taVdns  a  child 

,  to  detention,  writing  a  court  report,  investigating  an  offense,  or  working 
with  a  child's  teacher.    Each. such  activity  is  a^art  of  casework  as  an 
individual  wh^ae  welfare  he  is  endeavoring  to  secure  within  the  ^raiaework 
of  the  social  limitations  to  which  both  he  and  the  client  must  adjust.^ 
Thus  casework  in  probation  follows'  the  traditional  "medical  model," 
and  remains  intact  inmost  probation  offices.    In  reality,  however,  the 

.  probation  officer  does  not  have  the  time  or  energy  to  devote  to  individual 
cases'.    Large  caseloads,  staff  shortages ,  and  endless  report  writing 
leave  the  probation  officer  xmable  to  perform  all  the  tasks  called  for 
by  qasework.    There  has  also  been  a  trend  away  froE  the  'haedical  model", 
and  in  probation  it  has  taken  the  fona  of  ponmunity  |^source  management 
teams  and  the  brokerage  approach. 
Brokerage 

Influenced  by  the  nodical  model  of  corrections,  the  traditional 
rehabilitative  device  used  in  probation  sei^ices  has  been  the  individual 
one-to-one  casework  approach  in  which  the  probation  officer  has  functioned 
as  the  sole  treatment  agent  or  therapist.    There  ar^  several  treatment 
assumptions  implicit  in  the  use  of  the  casework  approach.    One  Assumption 
has  been  that  the  quality  of  the  relationship  established  between  the 

probation  officer  and  the  client  should  be  an  important  objective  in 

■ ,  ♦ 

itself.    Another  assumption  is  that  a  a ingle  probation  officer  is 

capable  of  handling  thie  malti-faceted  needs  of  a'  large  number  of  offenders. 

third  assumption  has  been  that  the  kinds  of  services  needed  by 
correctional  clients  are  available  in  the  community  and  can  be  delivered 
'  to  the  client.    Finally,  it  ^as  been  assumed  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
caseworker  to  be  "all  things"  to  all  the  clients  on  the  caseload.  . 


Misic  lone  I  among  others,  asaerta  that  practical  experience  xefutea  Ehese 
traditionally  held  assumptions.^  ^ 

In  contrast  to  the  medical  models  the  relntegir^^ion  model  emphasizes 
the  needs  of  correctional  Clients  for  specialized  services  which  can  best 
be  provided  by  established  comfltonity. agencies*    As  a  rehabilitative 
device,  brokerage  replaces  the  casework  approach.    The  brokerage  task 
requires  the' assessment  of  client  needs  and  the  linkage  of  available 
coDsuunity  services  with  those  needs.    Even  in  thebroker  role,  however, 
the  probation  officer  cannot  be  all  things  to  all  clients.    Because  of  the 

wide  diversity  of  client  needs  and  the  range  of  services  available  in  the 

;  ■  '       '     _  ■  ^  .     #      •  . 

community,  each  probation  officer  may  become  a  specialist  in  One  or  more 

>'  ■ 

areas  of  concentration  (e.g.,  employment/  education,  drag  and  alcohol  ' 

^  ...         .      ■  '  ■      •  [r^  ■ 

aljuse  services;  ^etc;)  and  develop  contact  with  the  appropriate  community 
agencies.    In'order  to  meet  all ^t be  needs  of  the  client  which  may  cover 
mare  than  one  category  of  service^  a  group  of  specialist  probatioit 
officers  may  organize  themselV^es  into  a  team  which,  because  of  the 
specialized  expertise  and  contacts  of  the  ^ndividu^d  team  members,  has 
developed  links  with  all  types  of  services  provided  by  established 
conaaunity  agencies.     In  addition  to  the  broker  role,  the  team  may  also- 

-     "  '  •  'i, 

function  in  an  advocacy  role,  determining  which  necessary  services  are  not 
y^t  available  in  the  comnmnity  and  assisting  in  their  development.  Thus 
Rubin  suggests-  that  "(T)he  off icer 's  job  is  to  connect  probationers  with 
particular  cotmunity  agencies  which  offer  the  needed  services  and  to 
make  sure  the  servl^^es  are  delivered^"^ 
Community  Resource  Management  Teams 

In  order  to  implement' "the  type  of  service  delivery  arrangement  which 
would  be' capable  of  functioning  as^  described  above,  the  National  Institute 
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of  Corr«cttona,  in  1,9^3,  funded  «  trailing  institute  conducted  by  the 
W«8tern  Interstate  Coaaaisslon  for  Higher  Education  (WICHE)  to  develop 
CofflBunity  Resource  Management  Teams  in  selected  probation  and  parole 
departments.    The  Conoaunity  Resource  Management  Team  <CBMT)  Project  was 
based  on  three  prenises:  -  .         ♦  . 

.~  .  The  conmainity,  not  just  the  correctional  agency^  is  the  site  aj 

source  of  needed  services.  ^ 
2..    The  corrections  task  is  not  individual  service  but  linkage  of 
^Nft^^ilable  coumunity  services  to  the  needs  of  the  offender. 

^'    ^  team  effort  vill  be  more  ef fective^han  indi^dual  advocacy/" 

6        '       '      ■        '  ■  >      ■  ■ 

brokerage  efforts.  ^  '  \ 


In  line  with  these. assumptions ,  the  role  of  the  CEMT  will  be  to: 

1.  Analyze  ti^  agency  caseload  rather  than  the  individual  to  determine 
need  for  services  from  the  conmmity. 

2.  Effect  changes  in  the  comiiainity  to  ensure  delivery  of  needed 
services .  "  , 

3.  Develop  community-based  services  where  lacking.^  . 
Teams  from  tgn  probation  and  parole  departi^nts  participated  in  the 

training  sessions  which  were  held  in  1975.°    A  Texas  probation  department 

St 

which  dewloped  a  Cqjnaunity  Resource  Management  'Team  summarized  the 

functions  of  the  team;  ,  . 

*  '    ,    *    •  ' 

In  servicing  an  offender,  the  GRMT  Probation  Officer  will 
assess  the  needs,  identify  the  scirvices  available,  contact  the 
"    appropriate  resource  and  wqrk  in  a  coordinated  team  effort  to 
assist  the  probationer  in  obtaining  these  services  ^nd  fiaally 
will  provide  a  follow-up  on  the  prograamilng.    In  tho^e  areas 
'  \^ere  needed  services,  fail  to  exist,  staff  will  be, responsible 
for  mobiliising  the  needed  resources  and  services.    The  under- 
lying rationale  is  that  by  pooling  the  resources  of  CRMT  and  the 
community  a  large  number  of  probationer*  and  the  diversity  of 
their  needs  will  be  serviced  in  a  more  effective  manner. 5* 

■  >  • 
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;  There,  arja  a  variety  of  ways  in  which  a  CRMX  can  he  organized  within 

•  .    •  ■  ■ , .  - 

a  probation  department.    DelX^Apa  et  aX.,  describe  Cpur  operational  nodels 

to  be  used  as  points  of  departure  for  adaptation  to  various  organizational 

aettingsj^O  '  ^ 

Model  Ai    The  Basic  Agency  Team  -  A  Team  is  composed  of  a  middle 
manager,  no  fewer  than  two  line  (field)  staff,  a  clerical  staff 
person,  and  a  staff  specialist. 

Functiont    The  combined  caseload  o£  these  field  staff  is^. 
assigned  to  thl$  team«    The  team  has  responsibility  to  serve 
^        all  needs  of  tt^  caseload*    Decisions  are  made  at  team  meetings 
and  the  middle  manager  leads  the  team.    Tasks  are  determined 
^     '  "^through  team  consensus.     The  team  has  responsibility  for 

-  '^     specific  geographic  area* 

Note^  The  agency  can  .  assemble  as  roany  ,of  these  teai/s  as  it 
,  desires y  depending  upon  the  manpower  •  The  teams  are)compo-^ 
.  nents  of  the  parent  agengy.  4 

ModeV^r    The  Agency^Community  ^s^ended  Team  -  A  Team  is  composed  of 

a  middle  manager,  no  fewer  tha?:r^two  line  (field)  staffs  a  trainee, 

one  or  more  ex-offenders,  a  clerical  staff  person,  with  support 

from  Interested  cominunity  social  service  agents  from  legal  aid^ 

welfare,  employment  security ^  mental  health,  minority  group  v  ^ 

organi^sations,  health,  and  education  agencies.    In  addition,    _  ^ 

commimity  persons  such  as  successful  ex-offenders  and  citizens' 

group  leaders  serve  as  resources  to  the  team. 

Function:    The  caseload  is  composed  of  a  fixed  number  of  clients, 
usually  a  ctoss  section  of  the  target  population,  who  have 
J  distinct  needs  for  supervision  and  assistance.    They  may  come 

JlargeiJ^  from  one  geographical  *^ea,  be  designated  as  drug-  ^ 
and  aXcohpl-related  offenders,  represent  distinct;  minority 
groups,  and  fall  within  definite  age  groupings ^    The  team  is 
]  analyzed  to  determine  the  skills  of  each  member,  and  the  work- 

(      1  load  is  the  determinant  Wf  who .does  what.    The  parent  agency  \- 

\  staff  serve  as  brokers  of  the  services  and"  coordinators  aiaong  ' 

the  attached  support  specialists.    Th?t;  team  meets  regularly  to    /  ^ 
assess  community  resources  and  needs,  as  well  as  workload  needs 
upon  which  the  division  of  labor  is  based.    The  clients  may  be 
served ^by  all  members  of  the  team  or  only  one  or  any  combination. 
■ "  .       ■  ■  •/•  '  ' 

Note:    This  team  model  is  dependent  on  actual  cooperation 

between  parent  staff  and  those  from  suppo^ll^ommunity  agencies.  j 

Model  £l  The  Specialist^  Resource  Team  -  A  te^m  is  composed  of  two 
or  more  line  (field)  staff  who  are  supervised  by  a  middle  manager. 
Support  community  staff  may  be  used  where  posfeible. 

i    ^  ■  _  ■ "  '  '     ,  i 

/      ■  .     ■      r      ■       .  ■    .  - 
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'  Function;    The  te«»  luw  a  specialiaed  caseload j  ali  of  those    .  " 
cli^s  who  are  diatinguishahle  by  one  central  coacem^  perhaps 
drug  addiction,  violftacerpWie  behavior,  chrctoic  uneaployaent ,  " 
or  serious  family  crises,    Mie  team  works  onlkr  with  these  ; 
persons.    The  team  also  marfcalis  all  resourdes  within  the 
community  that  provide  s^r^^Js  to  such  clieilts. 

Note:    This  team  maintains  autonomy  but  relies  on  good 
coamunitj^  relations.  - 

D:  ^;Ehe  Total  Department  as  a  Community  Resource  Management 
Team  -  The  Team  may  encompass  the  entire  field  agency.    A  task 
analysis  is  made  of  the  agency  workload.    Specif ic  assignments  are  * 
made  to  individual  staff  members  depending  upon  their  capabilities. 
Attached  community  agency^^&taff'are  recruited  to  serve  as  support  * 
personnel  to  the  entire  parent' agency,  rather  th«i  to  a  specific 
^eaia  within  the  agency. 

Function;    The  agency  sets  the,  team  into  operation  after  a 
*  careful  task  analysis  based  on  the  workload  needs  of  the  agency. 

Stome  ptaf:^  will  function  as  court  and  liaison  specialists,  others 
will  prepare  presentence  or  preparole  reports,  ^d  others. will 
supervise  those  who  require  supervision  by  court  or dei^  or  in  " 
the  judgment  of  the  agency.    In  some  instances,  a  sltigle  staff  • 
person  may  have  the  assignment  for  a  specif ic  need  area  such 
as  empi^ent,  legal  aid  services,  health,  or  educatipn.  A 
team  win  have  no  caselqad  but  will  serve  as  community  resource 
"  identifiers  and  develop  advocacy  plans  to  link  these  resource 
to  all  clients. 

Note;    This  complex  otganizational  model  requires  careful  task 
analysis  and  staff  skills  assessm^t  as  well  as  effective 
collaboration  with  significant  community  agencies.  '  It  is  a 
total  organizational  approach.  ■  Its  success  will  depend  upon 
contittaous  revision  of  the  structure  an^  deployment  of  staff 
■  -    resources.  •  ,^ 

Implementing  a  .CRMT  '  ^  * 

In  designing  its  training  eourse^to  teach  probation  and  parole 
departments  how  tooperate  under  CRMT  concepts,  WICHE  recognized  that,  ' 
because  CRMT  was  an  innovative;  program,  it  might  be  ate t  with  some 
resistance.    Dell'Apa  et  al.    jforesaw  several  issues  which  needed 
attention;    "Issues  having  to  do  with  traditional-  organization  and 
structure  were  of  utmost  concern  in  contemplating  program  change.  The 
contepi  of  team  development  and  participative  management "is  novel  in 
public  service  an^  was  considered  an  issue  to  be  dealt  with;  the  universal  ' 
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phenomenon  tb^t  ^m  naturally  realsts  chaiig^  was  a  predtctabl(^  problem  to 

overcome  J  the  concept  of  social  agency^  collj6orat;lon  and  the  nol;ion  of 

the  probation  or  parole  agent  acting  as  a  broker  of  services  was  a  complete 

r^eraal  of  traditional  rolesi  the  idea  of  a  probation  or  pa/ole  officer 

aaaumi»g  change  agent  responsibility  in  the  area  of  community  develop*- 

ment  was  considered  a  laajor  issue  regarding  job  enlargement  .  .  ."^-^  ^ 

tl^se  Issues  ^ere  addressed  as  f^loWs:-^^ 

Organization  Structure  and  Function  of  the  Agency  ^  Moat 
probation  and  parole  agencies  in  tl^.  United  States  have  a 
hieraijfchical  organization  with  Autocratic  management  styles  that 
typically  emerge  from  such  organizations.    Teams,  if  present  at 
all,  are  given  little  autonomy.    Caution  and  protection  of  the 
agency  are  often  the  order  of  the  day.    Decision-makfers  in 
such  agencies  are  naturally  wary  of  a  team  approach,  thinking 
that  this  is  only  a^'TprSi^jainary  action  to  the  manager's  loss  of\ 
control.    In  hierarchical  organizaticins  it"  is  vital  that  the  tbp 
,  decision-ffiaker  be  a  part  of  the  team.    The  absence  of  personnel 

froBj  this  level  reduces  team  strength,  particularly  when  an 
attempt  is  made  to  Introduce  CRMT  in  agencies  that  ar^ 
resistive,  if  not  hostile  to  this  new  approach. 

2.    Procedures  Within  the  Organization  -  The  determination  of 
organizational  procedures  in  the  fully  developed  CRMT  rests 
^%rith  the  team  Itteelf  .    CRKJ  is  based  on  participatory- management , 
,    and  participatory  management  requires  that  those  who  carry  out 
^he  organizational  mission  should  share  in  formulating  the 
design^ of  the  mission.    Ultimately,  this  o^ans  that  decisions 
are  made  at  the  level  of  expertise  rather  thmi  at  the  highest 
levelpof  organizational  authority.  ;  •  *  - 

'        Such  4  vital  shift  in  power  does  not  happen  without  creating 
stress  in  the  organization*     The  givit^  up  as  well  as  the 
assumption  of  power  is  uncomfortable. ^  Managers  who  have 
previously  g^ven  orders  must  now  consult*    Workers  who  have 
taken  orders  must  now  make  decisions  and  live  witft  those 
decisions.    When  equilibrium  is  re-^establish^d  in  the  agency, 
it.  will  look  and  behave  very  differently  from  wh^t  it  did  before 
the  incorporation  of  these  participative  approaches. 


.p^lve  approa 
^^port  -  S^a 
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3.    Staff  Resistance  and  Organization  Support  -  S^aff  members  often 
believe  that  what  they  do  in  an  organisation  is  signif IcaflKt  in 
and  of  itself  on  behalf  of  the  client  as  well  as  the  organiza"-- 
tion.     Thus,  when  a  new  way  of  operation  is  proposed,  questions 
are  asked  such  as  'Ve  ai^p-^erating  well  under  our  present 
system,  wlW  change?"    This  resistance  is  often  based  on  the  honest 
feeling  thkt  tl^  organization 'is  doing  well  since  individual 
staff  members  believe , they  are  doing  well.    Unfortunately,  the  \ 
sentiment  has  no  basis  i^fact.  x 
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Another  pot  unccwm  react iox^ia^  "If  we  chaage.  what  viU  happen 
to  mer^  or.  '^o  will  do  {  ]  if  we  change?^'    These  questions 

usually  raflect  fear  of  change* 

To  soften  this  resistance,  the  staff  may  need  to  consider  the 
open-beaded  question,  '*If  we  were  to  start  from  scratch  in  dur 
organization,  how  could  we  asslga  tasks  to  best  serve  our 
--clientele?"    This  question  tends  to  surface  discontents  that 
.  .eacist^  with  existing^  organiaational  patterns  and  J.ead^  to  staff- 
Initilat-ed  change.    Impost  changes  or  outside  suggestions  only 
solidify  resistance  to  the  unknown, 

1  "  '   •■  •■*  ' '         i     .  ■  •         ■  ■  !■ 

*       u^f^^^^°°^^^P  Between  the  Correctional  Agency  an^  the  Conjmunity 
^U^.^f^Y^'^^  Agencies  ^  Not  uncogmohlv  where -the  claaeload^ 
thepo<iei  tor  practice,  each  worker  brokers  for  the  individuals  ' 
in  the  caseload  on  an  agenty-'to-agency  basis.    The  result  of^ 
this  is  that  every  staff  meiaber  poi:entially  muato' deal  with  every 
social  service  agency  in  the  coamamlt:y.    A  concept  inherent  Tin 
CRMT  is  that  one  staff  person  can  become  the  liaison  to  an  ig«icy 
or  set  of  agencif s  that  are  providing  comnwn  or  related  services. 
For  example,  one  staff  taember  could  become  the  conduit  for 

^  dealing  with  aicbhol  problems,  while  another  staff  person  woLld 
broker  employment  services.    The  argument  for  this,  besides  the 
labor-skving  features,  is  simply  tlmt  a  mor^  coherent  pictur^  of 
^"PPiy  andjiemaad-for  services  can  (be  nieveloped  if  there  is  al  " 
systemat|c  process  of  referral  and  foliow^up.    The  potential  for 
strengthen^ -relationships^etween  the  correctional  agency  and 
other  serial  agencies  is  also  present  through  such  an  arranfje-" 
meat.  ' 


5. 


or 


The  Relationship  Between  the  Worker  and  the  Clients  -  Whether 
the  worker's  self-image  is  tl^  of ^  control  agent,  advocate, 
counselor,  the  CRMT  will  ha^  to  assume  an  additional  role  - 
that  of  manager  of  commm^ty  services.    This  managerial  role  is 
one  that  requires  workers  to  view  themselves  as  coaaaunlty  ^ 
developers  who  are  capable  of  relationships  not  only  with  clients, 
I  but  with  other  targets  of  change  as  well,  namely,  the  principal 
?  social  service  institutions  that  exist  in  the  conamnity.  This 
new  view  transforms  the  way  workers  assess  th^eir  clients'.  The 
client  is  now  a  person  whose  future  depends  not  only  on  how  well 
'        he  adjusts  and  adapts  to  the  environment,  but  additionally,  on 
^  •     how  well  he  is  linked  to  social  institutions.    The  CHMT  worker 
viewa  his  responsibility  to  change  the  community  as  being  at 
least  as  Important  as  changing  the  client.    In  so  doing,  a  new 
•    balance  is  struck  between  the  traditional  role  of  counseling  ' 
and  controlling  the  client  and  community  development. 

As  describei  above,  one  of  the  suggested  operational  models  for  a 

CfiMT  is  the  Agencx-Cofflounlty  Extended  Team  nwdel.^  This  approach  binds 

together  agency  staff  personnel-and^  variety  of  coiaBunity  social  service 

jencies  46to  an  interagency  consortium  and", "^aa -no ted ,  depends' heavily"  on 

i         •  '  ■    '  ' 


actu&X  cooperation  1^t%r«en  th«  agency  axxd  the  ccmaunlty  agencies.  One 
Texad  probation  departmex^  has  foraalized  t^^his  linkage  into  a  cooperative 
agreement  signed  by  all  participating  agencies.    This  written  agreement 

produces  a       .  .  close  knit  community  team  approach,  .  including  the  use 

,  .  ■  ■   ■  ■    ;  t 

of  a  standardized  referral  process  and  regularly  scheduled  team  meetings.  : 

In  addition,  to.  assure  linkage  o/ needed  and  available  services,  the  team  * 

also  acts  in  an  advocacy  caj>acity  assisting  in  the  development  of  needed 

seirvices  not  yet  available  in  the  commmity  ,''^3  / 


Acquisition  of  Services 


Up  to  this  point  we  have  discussed  the  two  major  strategies  focr 
^  delivery  services .    It  is  important  at  this  time  to  discuss  a  "new  important 
means  for  acquiring  and  providing  these  services. 
Contracting  > 

^  ^  ■  ■ 

Since  there  is  cpiisiderable  looseness  in  the  use  of  the  tetm 

*  ■ 

"contract/*  the  first  portion  of  this  discussion  delineates  a  definition 
of  the  term.  .  A  "contract"  is  defined  as  a  mutually  benej||lcial,  legally  | 
binding  agreement  between ~a  source  of .funds  and  a  source  of  treatment  or 
services.    The  agreement  specifies  these  mutual  obligations  regarding  such 
matters  as  services  to  be  provided,  compensation,  and  procedures  of 
referral  and  intake  of  clients*    This  definition,  therefore,  excludes 
consideration  of  grants  from  United  Way,  gifts  from  private  foundations, 
service  agreements  not  involving  compensation,  'and  entitlements  (e.g',, 
social  security,  food  stamps,  medicaid,  welfare,  etc.).    We  are  most 
interested  in  those  arrangements  in  which  a  public  agency  exchanges  funds 
for  some  in^uence  in  defining  the  target  population  and  activities  of  a 
conaaunity--based  program.,   We  shal^  refer  to  these  arrajigejaqnts  as  * 
"contracts. "^^ 
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Public  fuiuiias  sources  aay  be  partitioned  into  three  c^egorieaj 
criminal  juatige  sources,  substance  abuse  aourc^is,  and  a  rasidusX  category 
l^iHTS^  governmental  sources.    These  sources  differ  in  the  degree  to 
which  they  are  involved  with  the  'crimiCii^iistice  system. 

The  first,  criminal  justice  sources  define. their  target  population 
exclusively  as  persons  diverted  from  or  sentenced  to  a  criminal  justice 
or  corrections  <ifeency.    Criminal  Justice  funding  sources  {include  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  (LEAA) .  various  agencies  of  custody 
and  jurisdiction,  and,  in  some  instances',  direct  gpvernment  appropriations. 

As  the  name  of  th«  category  ipight  suggest ^  substance  abuse  funding, 
sources  support  drug  and  alcohol  treato^nt  programs  or  pay  for  other 
services  .to  clients  with  alcohol  or  drug  problem^.    Drug  and  alcohol 
programs  usually  have  a  mixed  clientel^  in  the  sense  that  only  a  portion 
is  currently  involved  with, the  criminal  justice  system:    Many  clients  - 
in  drug  and  alcohol  programs  enter  them  under  no  direct  pressure  from 
criminal  justice  agencies.    Of  those  ^at  are  referred  or  pressured  by 
criminal  justice  agencies,  some    have  violated ^criminal  laws  directly 

i 

related  to  substance  abuse  (e.g.,  sale,  possession,  or  use  of  dru^s, 
public  inebriation,  or  drunk  driving).    Others  have  violated  more  general 
criminal  laws  but  are  perceived  by  legal  officials  to  have  substance 
abuse  as  an  underlying  problem,  for  example,  burglars  who  are  supporting 
a  heroin  habit.    The  more  important  substance  abuse  funding  agencies  ^re 
the  National  Institute  of  Drug  Abuse  (NIDA)  and  the  National  institute  of 
Alcoholism  and  Alcohol  Abuse  (NIAAA) .  ^ 

Dispersed  funding  sources  lalso  have  broad  based^arget  populations 
which  may  include  a  portion  of  hriminal  justice  related  clients.  Among 
the  major  fy^ding  sources  is. the  Department  "of  Labor  (DOL)  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA)  which  supports  general  employment 
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prograas  and  programa  specifically  for  paroieas  (e,g,,  the  ''Model  ^ 

Ex*-Of fender  Program^'),    Another  tmportant  sourcet  of  sxjpport  for  community 

based  services  for  offenders  in  the  National  Institute  o£  Mental  Health 
•  *  • ,  ■. 

■  (NIMH)-.  •  / 

There  are  two  types  of  funding  contracts,  block  grants  and  fee-for- 
servide  arrangements.    Block  grants  provide  general  support  for  programs 
irrespective  of  variation  in  number  of. clients  served  or  number  of  service 
units  deUveredv    Fee-f or'-service  contracts  involve       arrangement  in 

which  payment  is  directly  tied  to  the  number  of  servijd^  units  delivered 

.        '  •        -  .  .    I   .  ' 

»  (e*  g, ,  ^days  of  treatment ,  counseling  sessions,  hours  of  service  deliveryV  )' 

\  '  ;p  "  .       ■         ■  \ 

■■  k  ■  ■  '    ■  •     •  *  ^ 

A  major  problem  .encountered  in  agencies  contracting  for  human 
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services  is  determining  whether  the  services  were  ever  delivered.  This 
problem  is  especially  acute  in  non-residential  programs.     The  characterise 
tics  of  the  population  that  receives  human  services  make  fdllow-up  of 
clients  by  the  agency  extremely  difficult.     Clients 'are  often  transient 
and  not  oriented.  t\0  assisting  public  agencies  to  detepning  whether  they 
got  their  money  ^s  worth. .  ' 

Criminal  justice  agencies  encounter  special  problems  of  accountability 

•*  *■  • 

and  control*     Being  strongly  opiented  to  the  client's  offender  status, 

■  ■  '      ■  ^,  . 

criminal  justice  agencies  generally  prefer  a  high  level  of  surveillance 

and  control  over  their  referrals.    These  special  considerations  may 

include  urine  testing  for  narcotics,,  curfew  observance,  and  above  all, 

imniediate  report  if  the  client  leaves  the  program  or  is  AWOL,     But  some 

privately  operated  programsvare  staffed  by  people  who  are  at  best 

indifferent  to  these  concerns  and  even  opposed  to  the  social  control 

priorities  of  criminal  justice  agencies*     Many  programs,  espedially  in 

alcoholism  treatment,  reported  that  they  only  acce.pt  "voluntary"  admissions 

and  discourage  criminal  justice  agencies  from  coercing  clients  to  enter 
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their  programs .    Our  seaeral.  .lapreaaion  ta  that  criminal  j  u^i^iqe  'ig^ies  * 

*t  .  *  •  - 

exercise,  little  control  oler  those  programs  «hich  do  not  have  contracts 
or  which  contract  with  a  non-criminal  justice  agency.    If  a  criminal 
justice  a^^  desires  serious  attention  to  its  concerns,  it  must  contract 
with  the  pswifte  programs  diirectly,  '  ' 

The  larger  the  proportion  of  the  programs/ s  budget  it/contributes > 
the  iaor6  attention,  its  priorities  will  receive. I 

<       Oj>erational  Examples       Se^ice  Provision  Strategies  *  ( 

•  ,    .  The,  strategie®  used  by  probation  offices  to  deliver  the  services 
necessary  for  Vheir  prdbationers  are  as  varied  as  the  probationers  them- 
selves,  •  The  .Allowing  is  a  slwrt  summary  of  some  of  the  strategies  which 
various  probation  offices   around -the  country  use  to  deliver  servicea. 

The  Rochester-Monroe  County  Criminal  Justice  Pilot  City  Progray  (PEG) 
conducted  in  Rochester,  N.Y.  involved  a  imiftidisciplinary  pankl- approach 
to  the  problems ^unerfployed  and  umiferemployed  probationers;  age 
reighteen  and  over.^^A  pool,  of^voluntVr  community  experts  in  such  fields 

•  as  personnel,  manpower  training^,  and  .industrial  relations  participated  in 
weeUy  Emplp^ut  Guidance  CouncUs  to  advise  referred  probationers  about 
their  employSnt  problems  and  possibilities,  as  well  as~training  ^nd- 
jjcational  pptiona.    Supportive  services /including  screening  and   ^  ] 

'Intensive  .follow-through  assistance,  were  provided  by  4  .program  coordinator 
(a  senior  probation  officer)  and  a  personnel  specialist. 

Referrals  to  the  program,  called  PEG,  came  from  probation  officers  ' 
responsible  for  supervision  of  o/t^nd^r^sV   The  probation  of ficers  briefly 
.explained -^,«>gr^ to  the  individual  and,  if  the  indiv/dual  Agreed  to  ' 


participate,  an  appointment  was.  arranged  wijth  tihe  PEG  'cootdfnitor.  For 


tUo&e  cliaata  not  r€ia4y  fo^*^  job  search^  the  Coordinator  in  ey^ry  case 
made  referrals  to  existing  colialpunity  resources,    Aioong  the  resources 
employed  were; 

1.  Manpower  S3c tils  Ce^er,  which  provides  clerical,  auto  mechanics, 
%7eldingy  machine  operator^ J^and  nurses  aide/orderly  training; 

2.  Concentt;ated  Employment  Program^  with  services  such  as  a  two- 
week  %?ork  orientation  prograa,  joV  training,  aptitude  testing 
Cohere  applicable  for  training  programs),  counseling,  placement,  ' 
and  physical  examination;      \     ^  \ 

3«    Threshold,  with  drug  counseling,  medical  attention,  and  a  learning 

center  for  youth;  , 

4«    Literacy  Volunteers/ a  tutoring  resource;         ^  \ 

5»    Jfonroe"  County  Mental  Court  Clinic,  for  psychiatric  obsetyation, 
■  * 

"treatment,  and  psychological  testing;  ^  ' 

,  .■  '  ■  - 

6.  ^   Si|^M:/O.V.R.  Program  providing  vocational  evaluat;^on  and  job 

ixkt  for  handicapped  welfare  recipients; 

7.  Youth  Opportunity  Center,  an  office  of  the  Sta^  Employmexrt 

^     Service;  .  -       '    -  ^     %      -     •  * 

8.  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  yhich  assists  the  mentally, 

.  emotionally y  and  physically  handicapped; 

•      .     *  " '  '     ■  -     ,       '     ,      '  * 

9*    Veterans  Outreach  Program,  which  assists  veterans  with  a  wide 

.  '  -    ■■    ■     ^  ■       ■  • 

variety  of  problems, 

10.  Urban  League,  for  clerical  training;         -  . 

11.  -.  Xbero*-American  Action  League^  with  employment  services  foo:  ^ 

Spanish-^speaking  persons,  ' 
Since  the  main  purpose  pf  this  paper  is  "^o  discuss  the  resource  i&sue  qf 

.        '    •  .    -     ■  If 

probation  we  shrill  n6t  dwell  upon  the  results' of  these  programs;  however. 


Iwhen  appropriate,  vre  shall  brlef^  m^ntioa  the  results  of  research 
findings.    With  the  PEG  program  two  criteria  were  evaluated!    the  effect, 
on  client  emplayBjcnt ,  arid  reeidivisia.  "  - 

The  population  ot  probatlonara  considered  to  be  "Job  ready!;  wlth^reg.rd  to 
e-ploy.blllty  and ^chances  Of  avoiding. further  trouble  with  the  law  were  randomly 
assigned  to  the  treatment  or  control  group.    Concerning  e.ploy««,t.  researchers 
?ound  that  the  treatment  group  did  relatively  better  than  the  controls;  however. 
In  most  casgs  the  relative  gains  of  the  experimental  group  were  not  of  a 

'  '  '  '  . 

^  sufficient  magnitude  to  be  statlsticaldy  significant.'    Secondly/  they 
^ouad  tfcat  ,  in  several  cases,  the.  initial  gains  observed  at  the  six  month 
interval  were  attenuate'd   at  nine  months .    Thus  it  appears  that  the 
effects  of  treatment  were  toodest,  and  that  the  margin  of  imprdvaoent  ' 
over  the  control  group  was  reduced  with  time. 

None  ofithe  recidivism  data  was  significant.    Recidivism  was 
simply  defined  as,  new  arrests.    The  evaluation  concluded  from  the  pattern 
of  recidivism  findings  that  the  gains  in  employnlent  among  experimental 
group  ^erabets  were  t^^slight  to  affect  the  outcome  on  rates  -of 
recidivism. 

T^^e.Hi  Intensity  Unit.,  more  frequently,. known  as  the  Intensive 
Services  Unit  <ISU),  provl'ded  ix|tensive  supervision  to  two-principal 
classes  of  probaf^cners:    sex  offenders  and  persons  placed  on  psychiatric  1 
probation.     The  ^jroject  wa's  conducted  in  the  Philadelphia  Court  of^ommon 
Pleas,  Adult  Probation  Department. 

The  unit  is  currently  supervising  776  persons  or  roughly,  5  percent  of 

the  Department  client  population.     These  perso^^s  are  split  between 

■      '  ■  ■      '    ,  .  .     ^'  ^ 

psychiatric  cas^s  ^and  sex-offender  caseS.    Attempts  t<^ 'build  up  a^  third 

^cat^gory  of  clieiit"«a  high'  risk'ajksault  catego/y— have  not  been  successful, 

and  such  a  group  is  no  longer  a  target  populatjbn  lo^  this  proj 

^    .  ■     ^  'ill 


1^ 


Thia  unit  I  together  with  the  Drug  Unit, 'mint  a  ins  ij^qwer  caseioa^^  ^ 
and  provides  more  intensive  srupervision  than  any  other  unit  in  the 
Department*    At  the  start  of  1976^  caseloads  averaged  4i8,5  persons  per 
officer  verstis  1Q7.1  per  officer  iti  non-speci^ist  units.    The  average 


V"    ^ .  \ 


non-m&titutionalized  client  is  seen  once  every  three  weeks,  or 
^apjiroxii^teiy  1.4  tlaes  per  tMnth.    The  ccmparable  figure  in  general 
Supervision  units  is  once  every  five  and  a  half  weeks  or  .75  times  per 

month;  ^  ^  • 

p.  "  ■         '      ■  , 

With  decreased  caseload  size,  the  depth,  intensity,  and. length  of 
office  contacts  appears  to  be  greater;  tK>wever|  the  total  number  of  ^  ' 

office  visits  does  not  increase  appreciably.    There  appears  to  be  .an^ 

>  ^. . .  ,  ^        . .  , 

upper  tlyreshold  of  aboilp  fifty  office  visits  a  month  for  each  probation 
officer.  \  -  I 

When  tested  on  the' Conaaunity  Resource  Inventory,  officers  in  this 

>i  ^  '  '    ■     ■  ■ 

unit  prove<r  as  knowledgeable  about  general  community  resources  as  officers 
in  all  the  pther  Philadelphia  units.    They  utilized  t:he  same  number  of 
community  agencies  as  their  counterparts.     In  addition,  officers  in  th^^s 
project  had  developed  contact  persons  in  approximately  one-third  of  all 
the  organizations  ^ey  ha^  heard  of.     In  this  respect  th^y  shared  with  the 
federal  units  a  working  relationship  with  a  signif Icatnly  larger  numbfer^ 

*  .  *       .  .  ®  .s  ■ 

of  agencies  than  that  enjoyed  by  the  general  supervision  linits. 

To  test  fqx  program  effectiveness,  a  sample  of  154  ISU  cases  was 
compared  with  84  comparable  cases  in  the  federal  units.    J?he  re-arrest 
rates  for  both  groups  were  compared  after  three  months  on  %>robatioh/parole^ 
and  again  after  twfelve  month^/  Aft^r  three  months  7  percent  of  the  ISU 
group  and  12  percent  of  federal  unit  group  had  been  re-aftested.  After 

< 

12  months  these  figures  grew  to  17  percent  and  29  percent  respectively, 
thus' indicating  signif ic^iitly  better  (p^.05)  outcon^s  for  the  ISU  clients. 
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Further  analysis  of,  fijirtinga  reveaie4  th^t  the  differeaces  could. be  entirely 
attributed  t;o  better  success  with  hlgh-xriak  cases  as  meaaureid  by  a  base 
expectancy  score.    With  respect  to  low^risk  and  medium-risk  cases,  the 
federal  unit  cases  did  Just  as  well  as  the  XSU  cases,    A  preliliinary  cost 
comparison  of  the  ISU  with  other  units  showed  that  the  unit  provided 
twice  as  much  supervision  for  a^poximately  twice  the  cost  of  other  uiats.^^  - 
The  San  Mateo  County  Probation  Department  in  California  is  organized  ^ 
into  five  major  divisions:     (1)  Adult  Prolj^t ion;  (2)  Juvenile  Probation; 
(3)  Juvenile  Hall;  (4)  Camp  and  Day  Programs;  (5).  Business  Management. 
A  variety  of  services  and  activities  are  provided'  by  this  probation 

m 

^  department.     Some  of  these  include?'  ^ 

^         A.    Ellsworth  House  and  the  l^stard  Seed  a    Each  house  was  established  ,        .  . 
as  an  alternative  to  County  Jail;  one  being"  for  randomly  selected  male 
probationers,  and  the  other  for  randomly  selected  females  on  probation. 
The  residential,  homa-like  facilities  serve  as  a  means  for  gradual, 
readjustment  and  re-enl^  into  the  community  while  offering  supervl/sed 
living,  counseling,  educational /vocational  training  opportunities,  and 
assistance  in  securing  employti^nt.  *  4. 

B.  Volunteers  in  Probation  (VIPS)  which  allows  and  encourages 
participation  by  private  citizens.  ^  . 

C,  Public  Service  Project  in  which  selected  adult  offender©  may 
perform  public  service,  usually  in  li^  of  serving  jail  time.  During 
1974,' a  total  of  32,238  hours  were  completed.  «  .  .  - 

Employment  Assistance.    There  were  415  adults  cases  fo'rmally 

'referred  to  the  Employment  Consultant.    More  than  148  industries,  business 

firms,  and  organizations  within  the  three  coynties  of  San  Mateo,  San  ♦ 

Francisco,  and  Santa  Clar^i  have  taken  an  attive  interest  in  helping 

'  -       «  .    .  ■  •  ■ 

.  •  •      •  . 

probationers  find  and  s\istain  work,  '  s- 


'  E.    FederaUV  Fuaded  Tralotng  PrograjBg  for-  aelect^id  probationers 
offer  a  wide  variety  of  training  prograos  while  ensuring  a  modest  payment 
for  the  living  expenses  of  those  in  training. 

»     F,    Alcohol  and  Drug  Progrmns  are  administered  by  thel^partment 

•  "      •  ■  >     ■.'         .  .  '  ■ 

and  a  drug  diversion  program  was  Implen^'hted  in  April  of  1973. 

Along  with  the  services  p;rovided  to  its  clients,  this  department 

continues  to  emphasize  its  own  profeasidaal  development  and  .±he  personal 

growth  of  its  members. 20    ,  '     "    ;  - 

The  Departfeentt  of  Health  and  Social' Services  in  Wisconsin  has  made  an 

assessment  of  client  needs  and  developed  guidelines  for  probation  depart- 

"*        .■  .  ■  "  .      ■  " 

meats  in  servicing  these  needs.    Each  need  category. refers  to  identifi-  . 

cation 'of  the  problem,  tSe  treatmeht  approach,  when^4:o  mak6  a,  referral,  * 
and  the  resources  available  to  help  meet  the  particiilar  need:  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  need  categories "identified  and  the  resources 
iijsted  for  meeting  these  needs: 21  ^  ; 

.        ■      .  ■  '        .  / 

Academlc/ypcatiorial  Skills  | 

1.  Department  of  Vocatidnal  Rehabilitation  . 

2.  State  Employment  'Agencies   '  ' 
'     a.  C.E.T.AV 

b,  On-the-'Job-i^aining  Program 

/  ^  ■  '  ■ 

c.  Vocational  Testing  "^X 

•  ,         ■     1  .  ' 

3.  Temporary  Private  Employment  Services,  such  as  Manpower . 
(This  sort  of  resource  often  does  skill-testing.). 

4.  Bureau  of  Clinical  Services  • 

>      ■  •  ■         /  ■    "i  ■ 

5.  County  Mental  Health  Clinic  '  , 

6.  Technical  Schools  , 

7.  '  High  Schools 

8.  ,C.A.P^ 
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I 


9. 

IQ. 

•  u', 

13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 

17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22, 
23. 
24. 

V 

•  F 

.  25J 

26. 

,27. 
28. 
29. 

\°- 

31. 


Coilesge  Testing  Centers  , 
Iflcai  Programs 

Medical  A«»iatAnce  ^ 

Alternative  Schools 

Fre^^alth  Clinics 

^  .*.,"■* 
•  Purchase  of  Services  Funding        ^     ♦  . 

University 'Tutoring  I'  ^ 

Culture  Minority  Organizatlon4 

Volunteer  Organizations       *  I 

■  1  •■-  -    ^     ."■  .    ^"  ' 

.Apprentice||hip  Aopen -labor  organizations) 
Remedial  Aid^  Groups 
Literacy  Groups 
Coodwil^  Indust|«ies 
County  Homeinaikers  Services 
School  Counselors 
Veteran's  Administration 

•    ,  ^ ^    .'c^         ^  ■     ,  - 

Religious  Organizations  (Jewish  Vocational  Ser]ljices, 

-  ,■      ■  ■)      .       ^  • 

Lutheran  Social  Services) 

Higljier  Educational  Add  B^rds 

P'ri»ete  Industry 

CiVic  utrganlzations 

51.42  B^rd* 

^^acpn^^  Jn^rmation  Service 
Local  Libx)iry  ^and  Librarian 


X 


\ 
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1.  Job  Service;  Pivision  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  (employr 

^  ^nt  assistance  anti  vocational  tf aining)  , 

^.  Jewish  VocAcional  ServiiSb  (Milwaukee).  . 

3.  Goodwill  Industries /Cseveral  locations),  , 

' '  V/    "       ■  '  ■•  •  •     ■  ' 

4^*    Shjeltered  Workshops  (several  locations) . 

■  ^  '     ■ '      ^  ,1?  '  ^        <^  *    ■    ^  . 

5.    Short-^term  opportunities  in  fedeV^lly  rpn  or  subsidized 

'    \  ,    .       •  -  ■■ 

prograxaa  •  ^ 

#    .  _ 

On-;;going  relationships  Vith  locals  employers  (small  business- 
\  iften  and  personnel  managers  of  larger  firms)  have  been,  proven 

profitable,  particularly  with  the -smaller  parole  offices.^ 
Financial  Management      *  -  ^     v  '  .  "  - 

^   1.     Consumer  Cisedit  Counseling  Services  (non-*p^ofit  agencies 

which  are  sponsofed  by  the  National  9oundat ion  for  Consianer 

♦  ;       ■        ,  • 

Credit,  1819  H  Street  N,W,,  Washington,  D.C.  20006). 
.  2.    Creditable  loan  companies  may  assist  Itx  an  amortization. 
3.    Credit  .Unions  could  d^il|||^  a  consolidation  loan  at  a 

reasonable  interest  race.  .  ,  ♦ 

4*    T^B  following  agencies  ire  available  for  providing  consumer 
advice  and  for  accepting  consmaerf  cpmplaints : 
Division  of'  Consumer  Credit,  Of  f  ice  of 'the  Commissioner  of 
BankiAg, -30  West  Mifflin  St/eet»'MadiaP|i,,  Wisconsin  53702 
Office  of  Consumer  Protection.,  Department  of  Justice,    ■  ' 
.State  Capitol,  Mad^.son,  w/sconsin    53702-  '  * 

•  5.'  L^Fgal  Aid  Society  (Gaijjishjaents,  judgments  and  bankruptcy 
pro^je^dings  ) . 


1.  I^ureau  of  Clinical  Servic^a,  institutional  social  servicea 
and  other  Bureau  per  aiannel. 

2.  Mental  health  clinics  or  comselitig  centers  providing 
evaluative  an4 /or  treatiaent  services* 

3.  Individual  family  and  taarital  counselors;  e^g.,  psychiatrists 
i             psychologists,  clergyiaen,  social  workers. 

A,    Legal  Aid j  e.g.,  separation «nd  divorce  process.  / 

'  \  .     ,  ■  .     .  ■  /  ■ 

5»    Planned  Parenthood. 

6,  Private  family  service  agencies;  e.g. ,  LntherMi,  Catholic, 
Family  Serivces  of  America  • 

7.  County  Department  of  Social  Services;  e.g. .^prote&tive 

^  -  ■  /■■^   

services,  financial  assiajt^ce.  ^ 

i  ■  ■  '         .  ..  "■  ■  _ 

Companions  *  ^ 

I  Nl.    V6limteers  in  Probation  " 

2.    Clergy  ;    ^  y 

Qaotional  Stability      .  ' 

1,  Each  local  unit  has  a  manual  of  all  coimnunity  resources 
available,  contact  persons "and  referral  procedures^  This 
manual  notes  the  type  md  range  of  services  available  for 
e^ach  unit  as  there  is  a  great  deal  of  vari£uice  in  programs  , 

offered  by  different  localities.  «• 

^  .    -    /  • 

■  .  / 

2.  Resources  available  are  totally  dependent  upon^the  ^conaaunity, 
but  .generally  the  county  has  one  of  the  following  available  , 

*    for  clients  with  an  emptidbal  problem: 

a.    'Comaunity  njental  health  cliqic  . 
b»    Cbunty  guid^ce  cljbiic  .  * 

6,    County  hospitals    •         .  ♦ 


\ 
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dV   ?riv4t«i  psychiatric  clinics 

e.  .  County  social  services  agencies 

f.  Private  social  seryice  agencies -^uch  as  Catholic  and 
ILuthfiVan  Social.  Services 


g.    5l!^.2  Boards 

\ 


} 


Alcohol ^sage 

1.  Diyision  o^  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services  for  Alcoholics 

2.  Division  of  Itental  Hygiene  '  .^^ 

3.  Bureau  of  Alcohol  and  Other  Drug  Abuse  '  ' 

4.  'C<3KLinty  Hospitals 

5.  C^pmunity  Guidance  Centers 

'6.  ^cohol  Information  Referral  Services 

7.  Criminal  Justice  Reference  and  Information  Center 

8.  Community  Detoxification  Centers 

9.  AlcohQll.c&  Anonymous 
IQl  Chemical  Support  (Antabuse) 
11.  Halfway  Houses 

Other  Drug  Usage 


1.     It  is  strongly  recommended  that  agents  familiarize -themselves 
with  Division  of  Corrections  Resource  personnel  and  the' 
AicohQl  and  Drug  Abuse  Resource  Directory,  ^  *  ^ 

Mental  Ability  . 
1.  Placements 

a.    Mental  retardation  treatment  and/pr. residential  facility; 
e.g.,  Wyalusing,    Lia^tations  are  v^pderstood  and 
activrpfi.es  are  geared/ to  the  client's  abilities. 
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Halfway  houaea  or  adult  group  hos^a.    If  available, 
timse  placements  allow  tha  ciieat  to  live  in  ^t he 
coumunity  where  he  can  mlntalj^  f  aaily,  school  arid  work 
contacts. 

c.  Foster  home*    A  younger  client  is  able  to  preserve 
normal  ccmaunity  life /opportunities.    In  addition,  the 
foster  hotse  offers  t|ie  e^ierlence  of  having  closei 
parental  relationshipi^  when  real  parents  are 
inadequate. 

d.  Psychological  treatment/  facility;  e.g.,  Mendota 
(usually  designed  priinaVily  for  exaotionally  disturbed) . 
This  can  be  used  Alectivel^M^hen  a  retarded  client 
shows  indfcations  of  much  eiMtional  disturbance.  ^  \ 

Individual  and  Social  Service  Agencies 

a.    Public  social  service  agencies  (including  SSI  disability 
determination  if  Indicated) »  / 

bt    Professionals  providing  diagnosis,  referral,^ and/or 

treatment;  e.g.,  physicians,  psychiatrists,  psychologists 
Bureau  of  Clinical  Services,  attorneys;  e.g.,  protective 
payee. 

c.  School  personnel;  i.e.,  psychologists^  educational 
counselors,  vocational  advisors,  school  social  worker!^ 
occupational  teachers,  learning  disability  teachers. 

d.  Mental  health  clinics  or  counseling  centers  providing 
evaluation  and /or  treatment  services. 

e.  Instructional^  vocational  services  and/or  job  placement 
and  counseling;  i.e..  Goodwill,  Opportunity  Center,  if  • 


available,  State  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

180         ^  ' 


f.    Pri^Pate  family  seirvice  agenaiea;  e,g»,  C|thollc  or  .  ( 

^    Lutheran  Vmily  Services  of  America  '  . 

gt    51^42  Boards.    Basically  provide  funding  for  treatment 

•  t\  ^  •  ■ 

given  through  other  agencies  and  in  some  areas  provide 

specialized  staff^^o  ifaplem^t  the  ^rvicesi 


Health 


...  ^ 


1.    Reference  ^  j 

I-' 

a.    Medical  Dictionary  ^ 
b*    Merk  Maaual  ^ 


c.  Physician's  Desk  Reference 

d.  Telephone  Book  Yellow  Pages  unddr  Health  or  Socfial 
ServiceMDrganizations 

2,    Services  ' 

i 

.    a»    County  Guidance  Clinics  (counseling). 

Treatment  Centers  for  drug  and  alcohol  al^users 
(counseling) . 

c.  Public  Health  Departmerits  (physi^l  health  care  and 
health  education). 

d.  Visiting  Nurse  Sers^ce  (physical  health  care  in  the  home), 

e.  State  Schools  Bureaus  for  the  Blind  aid  Deaf  (self -care, 
social  skills  and  employment  training). 

f.  Private  physicians;  dentists,  therapists;  local 

'  '       .  ,  ■  "  ■  .......  , 

^         '   hospitals  and  clinics,  .    *  ' 

3»  >faintenance 

a.  Local  51-42  Boards  (financial,  aid , and  counseling  tor 

I  '  ■  '  "        .  ' 

mental  health  6nd  addiction  problems)*..  ' 

■     "  *  •  •  ■      '  ^   ■      ■  '■ .  ' 

b.  County  Social  Services  Ooedical  assistance,  food  stamps), 
c;    Social  Security  .Disability  (financial). 
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d.  y.A,  Aasiatance  Cf is^«acialj. 

e.  State  Dlvisioa  of  Vocat tonal  Rel)abi3.1tatlon  Cf  inanclal 
assistance  imd  job^p^^naX  cdimseling  for  the  physical! 

.         '     '  ^ »  ■ 

/  and  meatally  handicapped). 

f.  Division  Purchase  o£  Services  (limited  financial  aid). 

.  V  ■ 

The  State  of  Florida  Parole  and  Probation  Commission  conducted'  a 
statewide  survey  of  Coaaaunlty  Treatment  Modalite"B.    One.  of  the  prj^ry 
purposes  of  this  survey  was  to  determine  what  resources  w^!m^bei?/g  ^  *' 
utilized  to  rehabilita'te  the  status  offerer  population.    The  dat^a  are 
quite  extensive;^  however  in  sujooiary,  about  32.4  percent  of  the  clients 
under  supervision  in  the  state  were  involved  in  some  type  of  Community 
Treatment  Program.     (Not^:    This  figure,  32.4  percent,  represents  the 
percentage  of  program^^rticipation  for  the  month  of  November  only. ^  lit 
should.be  TcaliJed  ^at  clients  participate "in  Conmunity  Treatment 
Programs  usually  Vithin  their  first  year  under  supervision;  therefore 

it  is  plausible  that  a  higher  percentage  of  the  caseload  have  at  one 

■  ■  ■  ■■  '  '    .*  ■  -  '■• 

tii|e  been  involved  in  some  Community  Treatment  Program.)    pf  th&  major 

'      .     '  ■'  '  ■  ♦  ■       "  '  \.  •  ^ 

program  tategQiries;  Alcohol*  Druyg,  'Education,  Psyghological/Psychiatric, 

and  Other;  Alcohol  and  Education  programs  have  the. greatest  participation 

The  majority  of  the  Alcohol  participants  were  probation  misdemeanants, 

whereas  probation  felons ^constituted  the  majority  of  the  participants  in 

the  Education  programs*    These  data  and  the)  data  presented  in  the  State- 

wide  Survey  of  CoOTmnity  Treatment  Programs  are  descrjlptive  information. 

In  this^area^  as  in  any  new  area  of  research,  it  is  essential  that  the 

initial  research  be  an  attempt  to  describe  what  is ^ presently  taking 

place,  to  delineate  the  variables  affecting  the  'prpblem^  area. 

Once  a'  data  base  of  descriptive  \nf  ormation  has  been  established. 

other  research  projects ^will  build  upon  it,  yielding  a  clearer  definition 

♦  ■  • 
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of 'the  'problettV  area.    Utilizingthe  information  such  as  tfeenSt^tewide 
Survey  as  the  data  base*  future  research  projects  should  examine j  ' 

1)  llie  capacity  of  the  Cocmnity  iTreatment  Programs;    Are  the 
prograaa  presently 'being  used- to  capacity?    Were  the  clients  (32.4 
percent,  15125)  in  the  programs  the  maximum  the  programs  pouiti^handle?  ^ 

If  so,  could/should  the  Community  Treatment  Programs  be  expanded?  £f  ijot, 
how  could  greater  utilization  of  the  available  programs  take  place/      "  » 

2)  The  effectiveness  of  the  programs  in  benefitjittg  (rehabilitating)  ' 
the  offender;    Are  the  programs  effective  in,  terms  of  the  programs'  ''' 
goals  and  objectives?    In  terms  of-  the  opinions  of  the" clients?    In  terms 
of  the  recidivism  of  program  participants?    In  terms  of  the  'opinions  of 
the  Parole  and  Probation  Officers?  * 

A  directory  of  the' Availably  programs  vlthin  the  State  includ:^ig 
some  descriptive  Information.    Sonm  states  have  or  are  in  th*  process  of 
putting  together  these  directories. ^ 2       '  ^  '  '     ^       ,  - 

■The^  Community  Resource  Management  Team 'Experiment;    Tope^ca  vStyle 
was  a  "recent  attempt  at  Impl^^erfaSgV.  CBMT  into  the  Probat|^  ^epart!- 
ment;  of  Topeka,  .Kansas.    In  March ,  197|^  the  Kanaas  Departi^t  of 
Corrections  sent  3.  group  of  five  staff  members  to  WICHE  afe  participants 
in  the  CRM^  Training  Program.    Upon^retum  to  Kansas,  the  CRMT  wa^      ,  • 
implement e,d  as -a  pilot  project  in  tlje  Topeka  office.     The  first  task' 

.     *  *       ^  '  ' ' 

was  to  identify  thfe  n'eeds  of  the  entire  Topeka  caseload;  these  include:  ' 
Employment,  Vocational  Training,  Academic  Training,  Health,  Mental  Health. 
Legal,  Substance  Abuse,  and  Housing.    After 'identifying  the  caseload 
needs,  they  identified  and  contacted  all  resources  available  to  the  - 
Topeka  communit"y.    At  this  point  j  many  problems  began  to  surf  aqe  and  for  J 
several  months  it  was  neciessary  to  refer  to  much  of  the  training  provided 


frcte  WiCHE  to  solve  phese  problems*     This  project  w^s  a  con^pletely  new 


appro^ich,  and  the  stafi  found  such  ^  compl^ta  change  extreaely  difficult, 


After  fivijf  montlxs  &i  preparation  the  Topeka  CSMT  vas  finally  xjf^v 
for  actual  iijiplemen^tation.     The  office  was  to  endure  a  year  of  paii)^ 

♦ 

division  and  bitter  frustration' before  finally  achieving  a  snjooth- 

ri^nning  and  hdinnonious  operation.     Along,  the  way  they  were  faced  with  and 

over came ^suc^  problems  as  making  the  conversion  from  individual  caseload 

Q^nagement  to  team  management  of  ^a  total  pooled  caseload,  achieving  an^ 

equitable  workiload  distribution,  learning  to  share  responsibilities  and 

decision-making,  staff  resistance  to  the  CRMT  concept,  unreconcilable  - 

differences  in  philosophy  and  personality  conflicts  between  staff  members 

and  finally  after  the  last  two  had  taken  their  toll,  a  personnel  shortage.' 

-  At  the  present  time,  Topeka  CRMT  feels  that  a.  large  amount  of  progress 

has  been  made  in  streamlining  the  project  Vith  increasing  ef  fective^ness.^ 

Topeka  CRMT  is  now  devoting  more  time  to  other  areas  needing  attention; 

While  new,  innova^tive  strategies  for'  delivering^ecessary  services 

to  probationers  ate  •  currently  being  implei^ented  and  tested,  it  is  obviou's  . 

that  most  probation  offices  still  employ  the  traditional  casework  model. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  this  strategy  is  sorely  otttdated.     In  a  report  to 

the  Congress  by  thb  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States,  in  1976,  the 

verdict  was  that  state  and  gounty  probation  departments  are  in  a  crisis. 

situation.     In  dealing  with  the  problems  pf  /providing  services  to 

probationers,  they  concluded  that  a  probationer  receiving  needed  services 

will  RK>re  likely  complete  probation  successfully,  and  that  if  probation 

departments  would  ^llocate^  their  scarce  resources  more  effectively,  they;:. 

would  begin  to  more  adequately  rehabilitate  more  offenders^     They  found 

that  in  only  38  percent  of  the  cases  were  rehabilitation  plans  prepared, 

♦ 
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only  41  percept  of  cpurt-orderea  -conditfons,  of  probation  and  rehabil- 
Itation  wer-e  «iforced  and' overall,  only  23  percent  of  the  .probationers 
^  -completed  a  treatment  program. ,  ' 

"r  •     -  •  ■       f  .'    ■■      • •  » 

They  placed  most  of  the  blame  for  this  failure  on  large  caseloads. 
They  concluded  that  excessive  caseloads  are  a  detriinent  to  effective 
tsianag^ment.     Large  caseloads  force  probation  systems  to  focus  services 
and  attention  on.  t^he  probationers;  who  need  the  most  help  kn^  s^upervision. 
Neither  the  courts  nor  probation  d^artments  have  adequate^ techniques  to 
determine  how  much  supervision  or  what  type  of  services  probationers 
need ,    ,  '  *  \  ' 

f  *  * 

\ 

•^The  Comptroller  General  recommended  that  new  ideas  and  more  positive 
leadership  are  needed  to  improve  prpbatibn  at  *he  state  and  local  levels. 
If  no  action  is  taken,  probation  systems  will  continue  to  be  overburdened 
and  will  deteriorate  further,  increasing  the  dangers  to  society. 

;    -^States  should  develop  minimum  standards  covering  such  areas  ^s 

•  '  ■  / 

workload  and 'need  for  pre-sentence  reports, 

f  '  - 

—Probation  predictive  models  should  be  used  taore  frequently. 
Information  systems  should  be  improved.  > 

Probations  should  receive  needed  services.  • 
■  j^-States  should  better  identify  probation  problems, 
—Better  technical  assistance  should  be  given. 

—More  funds  controlled  by  the  agencies  should,  be  sgent  to  improve 

probation.  25  ,  : 

•       .  ■  % 

But  sometliing  flioVe  fun^am^tal  must  happen.  _    Since  most  offenders  ive 
placed  oh  probation  aitd  many  problems  fate  probation  departments,  the 
priority  glyen  to  probation  in  the  criminal  justice  sjw tern  must  be  "  ' 
reevaluated.    Allocation  of  resources  among  the  competing  elements  of  the 
criminal  Justice'system  should  ,be  looked  .at  more  'closely. 


One  area  o'f  probation  th jit  h^a  been  apreiy; overlooked  in  the* 
lUeratuiie  (and  by  probation  departments)  is  the  special  needs  of  female 
.  Offenders.    In -a  National  Study  of  Women's  Correctional  Programs,"  prison 

administrators  gaye  Cheir  views  on  women  inmate"' s  special  needs,  \qA  while 

I  .  ■ 

riot  pertaining  directly  1 9  probation,  most  are  applicable. 

Iij,  keeping  with  the  prison  administrators'  primary,  philosopfc- 
and^^rientStion  towards  treatmeilt,  ^efeb^lita^on  and,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
reintegration  into  society,  most  administrator's  indicated  that' the 'special 
needs  of  female  offenders  concern  their  children  and  family  and  their 
emotional  prpblems  and  related  low  self-esteem.    Although  several  prison 
administrators  expressed  concern  with  the  inmate's  special  needs  for 
medical  sei^vice*^  and  improved  sJtiilsi  training  leading  to  employability;  . 
less  emphasis  was  placed 'on  these  concerns.     In  genera^',,  most  of  the 

following  special  needs  of, female  inmates  identified  by  prison  adminls- 

■'  *  ■  s 

trators  emphasized  views  concerning  the  inmate's  personal  needs  for  change 
and  improvemeni;  primarily  as  the^  relate  to  her  traditional  rqfe  as- 
mother  and  homemaker:  ^ 

—The  inmate's  social  role  i;i  sodiety  is  homemiiking;  she  needs  a 

home-like  setting,  even  in  prison  (This  is. why  Women  inmates  turn 

■*  ' 

to  homosexuality.);  she  needs  stronger  ties  to  family  and  better  - 
relatioij^hips  with  her  children;  shenced^  'to  learn  how  to  care  ^ 
for  her  children.  *  ' 

—Being  Vhead  of  household"  i%  a  big  problem  for  many  women  inmates. 

—Women  inmates  are  unmotivated;  they  need  more  counseling  and 

positive  social  involvement;  they  need  to  acquire  probleBi-solving 

skills;' women  "inmates  have  low  self-estfem'  because  of  societal 
t 

stigma. 


tf< 
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*  *  ' 

--Women  have  difficulty  dealing  with  institutionalization* 

— Women  ^sates  need  to  learn  to  stand  alone  (Many  are  looking  for 

knights  in  shining  armor,).  ^ 

•  — ^They  need  more  ti»dical  help  Cbeca^se  they're  women). 

f-The  women^have  few  skills,  they  have  employability  problems. 

,Most  of  the  program  emphasis  in  prisons^  reflected  administrators' 

.    v^^ws  that -the  inmates  n^'ted  to  strengthen- their  ability  to  perfdrm  in 

.■traditional  supportive  roles  as  mother  and  homemaker,  rather  than  as 

lii^  worker.     In  contrast,  managers  of  most  community-based  programs  adhered 

'"i  ,  ■  /,''    ■  '      '     ■    '  '  . 

'  to  the  viewpoint  that  imparting  survival  skills  and  a  sense  of  .individual 
^  responsibility  is  the  key  to  client  success  and,  therefore,  t^is  is  the 

4 

offender's  need. 

The  same. national  study  surveyed  prison  administrators  on  their 

'      (         '  •  ' 

attitudes  toward  involvement  of  outside  agencies  in  prison  programs  and 
services.    Their  expressed  attitudes,  indicated  "conflict  between  the  value 

♦ 

'and  advantage  of  more  flexible,  creative  programs,  less  cost,  and  contact 
tiFlth  the  coiamunity  versus  the  need  to  maintain  security  and  control  dnd 
the  perceived  disruptive  nature  of  programs  run  by  citizens  .viewed  as 
naive,  gullible  and  Requiring  supervision  and  time  commitments  on  the 
part  of  correctional  staff. "^^  ,  • 


Summary 


\ 


In  sunanary,  we  have  attempted  to  address  the  issue  of  resources 
probation  by  describing  these  resources  and  the  strategies  employed  for 

obtaining  and  delivering  them.     We  discussed  the  four  primary  responsi- 

/  ■ 

bllities  of  probation;    surveillance,  investigation,  concrete  needs'  " 

^  ■  '  •  «  ••  *    ■  , 

cdunseling,  and  emotional  needs  counseling.  We  also  gave  the  two  dominant 
strategies  -for  deliyerys    casework  and  community  resource  management 'teams. 
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We  hav^  ftxpl^ined  soma  practi,cal,^aya  in  whicix  probation  departnieuts  can 
acquire  services  and  dis^ribute^ resources.    While,  the  example^  cited  do 
not  begin  to  approximate  the  hiattber  of  actukl^speirational  probation 
prograpis,  they  do  serve  the  purposii  of  illustrating  how  diversified  ^ 
various  probation  departments  are.    Unfortunately^  we  have  not  l^een  able 
to  determine  the  best  strategy  for  delivering  resources ,  and  the  research 
that  has  been  done  to  date  is  either  incomplete  or  pO(;iyly  done.    We  have* 
no  good  cost-effectiveness  or  cost-benefit  evaluation.     The  importance 
of  this  type  of  information  cannot  be  stressed  ^ough.    These'  types  of 
data  can  help  probation  departments  make  efficl/ent  selections  in  terms\)f 

I  m 

the  resources  they  will  emplpy  and  the. strategies  used  to  deliver  those 
resources.    It  is  also  important  to  add  that/  while  loany  of  these  new 
and  innovative  "programs  cannot  yet  be  suppoi^ted  by  empirical -data,  they 
do  represent  a  h^ane  attempt  at  readjusting  the  offender  back  into 
society.  i 
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CHAPTER  V      .  .  ' 

*  *  1  '  * 

THE  USE  OF  PARAPROFESSIOKALS  IN -PJIOBATION  .  /  "  ' 

■.  .     '  ■  ■   '  M.     '  .  ■ 

Introduction 

Probation  in         United  States  was  b^guhVin  1841  by  volunteers  of  whom  John 
Augustus,,  a  .c6bbler,  wa?  the  first.    Probation  vas  presented  as  an  alternative  ■ 
to  incarceration.    Today,  over  two  hundre'd  courts  ift  th'e  United  States;  most  of.  • 

\       •        .V  "     ■•  ,  _  /  •  .  •  ■  •  ..^  ••       -  . 

them  adult  misdemeanor,  or  juyenile  courts,  are*  using  part  or  full-time  volunteers 

to  provide- cOrrect;4.onal  services.  •  Majly  of  .these  volv^nteers  are  well-educated,'  ■* 

,  middle-class  businessinen  or  j>rofessiona^s  in' other  fields.,   These  volujjte'ers 

are  usually  unpaid  workers  who' provide  more  or  less  regular'  continuing  services. 

Much  of  the, volunteers'  usefulness  stems  from  their  knbwledge  of ^community        •  - 

resources  and  opportunities,,'.  • 

.'•  '  '       .      -  .     ■  • 

In  the  last'  ten  years,  a  movement  to  recruit  auxiliary- personnel  from  within 

the  ranks  df,  or  at^ least  from  within  the  same  social  Class  as,  the  population 

served  by  the  probation- ^*;^fc»eif, '  h^s  gained  increasing  storing th.'    Such  individuals, 

often  designated  ^as  indigenous  pa^^S«tession^ls,  are  being  used  in-a- variety  of 

social  services,  including  corrections r  Whil«v-^elated  tp  volunteer  programs  and 

sinitlarly  designed  to  ease  manpower  shortageSSj^  <;he  l^tionale  fox  the  indigenous 

paraprofessijkal  in  cofrec^ioA.^  differs  somevhat;,  f  r^m  that 'of  the.  voltoteer.  ' 

Most  professional  corrections  workers  agree  that  #  large  seg»eht  of  their. 

•cli^tele  are,  by  virtue  of  their  norms',  values,  and  "llf ^styles,  alienated  from 

the  odalnstream  of  society.    Frequently,  th.ese  persons'* ftre  referred  to  as  hard- 

to-reach,  untootivated^  mistrustful,  and  .resentful  of  ;^uth6rity •    There  exists', 

in  other  words,  a  marked  social""  distance  between  many  mX<i41<^*-class  prof^sional 

corrections  workers  and  a  large  segment  of  fche^^  lower-cl4W  clientele »  M6re- 

ov6r;  social  distance  by  definition  discourages  client  idei:^^^Xcation  with  the 


prof  ess  ional  a*n(i  often  makes  it  very  <dif  f  icult  for  the  pr6fessional  to  serve 'as 
aiv  effeative  role  model.    TJie  'indigenou3  worker,  conversely,  has  of ten^experienced 
-  situations  and  problem^  similar  to  those  that  confroni  certain  fclients .     The  indi'- 
.gencus  worker  has  the  advanta^  of  proximity  in  tirsk  and  space,  ^while  typically 

the  professional  is  limited  to  a  nine  to  five,  Monday  to  Friday  Schedule,  living  » 

•  .  ^      •  .  *  •  .     ^  ^         ;  ^    ^  ^     •  ' 
some  distance  from  those  served.    The  indigenous  worker,  living  closer  to  his* 

>  •  ■    •  ■ 

clients,  has  much  greater  JajniTiarity  with  their  environments,  and  ti^as  greater 

fre^om  to  moVe  about  at  times  other  than  business  hoqrs  .     tnter-raciSl  tensions 

in  certain  areas  point  out  the'  need  for  ndn--professionals  recruited  f rbm  groups 

having  an  ethnic  or  racial  affinity  with  certain  offender  populations.    A  coimuu- 

nication  gap  resulting  from  social  and  cultural  distance  between  middle-class 

^professionals  of  any  race  and . lower  class  minority  group  numbers  is  a  growing 

.  problem  in  rehabilitation  services. 

Grosser  noted  that  indigenous  persons  bring  to  their  staff  positions  unique 

qualities:     an  affinity  wi^h  lower-clasg  "life;  the  folk  wisdom  of .  the  uxhep.  ^ 

■        •  '  ■    ■  ■-  ,  .  ('  ■      '  ■    ■  ' 

alum,  and  the  ability  to  communicate  with  and  be  accepted  by  the  ethnic  jpoor . 

He  saw  the  local  resident  worker  as  "a  bridge  between  the  Id^r  class  client  and 

*    '  'mI 

the  middle-class  .professional  worker."  .  >     ,  ■    .,  • 

A^logifal  extension  of  using  the  indigenous  paraprof essional  in  corrections 

is  use  of  the-  former  offender.    Drawing  upon  the  experience  of  Alcoholios  Anony- 

<  •  ■  •■  ■     •    .  ,  ^  .  ■ 

.  *  •  »  - 

mous,  Syn^nbn,  and  ^o their  self-help  groups,  it  appears.-t^at  Individuals  who  have  . 

experienced  and  overcome  a  problem  have  a  unique  capacity  to  help  others  with'' 
\  V  .  '  " 

C  similar,  p'rpbiems .    The  t'heory  on  which,  these  self-help  programs  L.-e  based  was 

|irst  and;  perhaps  bes-t  described,  by- Cressy  in  1955.     THe  essence  of  the  theory* 

follow^;  .,  •'        -        .  ,       ,  '  ; 

■  '  •  .         V  '  ■'   '  • 

1.  'Tf  criminal's  are^  to  be  dt^nged^  they  must  be  assimilated  into' 

groups  which  emphasize  valuer  conducive  to  law-abiding  beha- 

•  Vior  dnd,  concurrently,  •  alienated  from  groups  emphasizing 
valttes  conducive  to  criminality.     Since  our  experience '^as 

,  been  that  the  majorid^-qf  criiftinals  experience  great  dlffi- 


culty  in  securing .intimate  contacts  in  ordinary  groups,  spe- 
^cial  groups  whose  ma^ori  common  goal  is  the' reformation  of  *' 
criminals  must  be  created; 

r  ^  ■  ■         '   '  ' 

2.  Tha  more  relevant  the  comopn  purpose  of  the  group  tp  the     ^  .  ^ 
fefdrmation  of  criminals,  the- greater  will  be  its  influence 
on  the  criminal  members*  attitudes*  * 

3.  The.  more -cohesive  the-  group,  thef  greater  the  members*  readi- 
i  ness  to  influence' others  and  the  more^  relevant  the  problem  of 
,  -  conformity  to  group  norms.    The  crimina:ls  who  are  to  be  re--  ^ 

formed  ajtd  the  persons  expected  to  effect  the  change  mus^, 
-then/  have' a  strong  sense  of  belonging  to  one  group^'^  between 
'them  therre  must  be  a  genuine  **we"  feeling.    The  reformers, 
'   ;  consequently,  should  not  be  identifiable- as  correctional  offi^ 

•  cers  or  social  workers.  .  " 

*   *■  *  ■  . 

4.  .Both'  reformers,  and  those  to  be  reformed  must  achieve  status  ( 
within  the  group  by  exhibition  of  "pro-reformV  or  anti-^criai-  ■  ^ 

\  '  nal  values  and  l>ehavior  patterns.  .  As  a  novitiate.  .  .  he  *is 

-a,  therapeutic  parasite  and  not  actually  a  member  until  he      ^  ' 
accepts  the  group* s^^own  system  for-  assigning  status^^ 

5.  '  The  most  effective  mechanism  for  exerting  ^grpup  pressure  on 
*     laembers 'will  be  found  in  groups  so  organized  that  Qriminals 

»         are  induced  to  joift  with  non^cxj-minals  for. the  purpose  of 

changing,  other  critSlnals .    A  group  in  which  CMmijial  A  joins      .  ^ 
.  with  some  non-crimfi*als  to  .change  Criminal  B  is  probably  most  v 
ef  feGtive>  in  changing  Criminal  A,  not  B.     In  o'rder  to  change  , 
^  Criminal  B,  Criminal  A  must  necessarily  shar^  the  values  of    ^  ^ 
the  anti^primipal  .meuibers.^'  ^  *  .  "  * 

In  addition,  evidence  exists  which  indicates  that  "role  reversal"  is  a  key 

method  in  rehabilitatipn.  of  certain  offenders •''^iessT^aQ^characterized  this 

noixienon  as  the  helper  therapy  principle  and  .concluded:  "perhaps,  then,  social 

~>* 

'     • ■  •  '        ,   ,  ^  J.  .  .  : 

work's  strategy  Ought  to  be  to  devise  ways  of  creating  mo^e  helpers ,  or,,  to  be..  ^ 

■  -  ■  '■  •  .r 

more  exact,  to  find  ways  to  transform  recipients .of  help  into  diSperisers 

help,  thus  reversing  their  roles,  and  to  structure  the  situation  so  t^at  reci- 

pientis  of  help,  will  be  placed  in  roles  requiring  the  giving  of  assistance^ 

Expanding'  the  role  of  paraprofessionals  in  prob^ion  may  be  perceived  as  a 

threat  by  the  system*s  professionals.    However,  if  the  manpower  .needs  of  correc 

tions  are  to  be  m^t,  expanding  the  tole  of  the  paraprofessio^al  is  a  very  re^ii 

tic  alternative.     Some  of  t;he  common  rationales  advanced  for  the  use  of  parapro 

fess^ionals  are:*   (1)  ^  there  is  a  large  pool  of  untrained,  unec^^loyed  nonffrofes- 

'    ^  ■  ■       ■     "     7     ■  ■ 
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sionals  from  which  to  recruit,  (2)    it  is  possible  to  t^ain  nonprofessionals  to 
perform  significant  rfefona  roles,  and  (3)    it  would  be  ecisnoatLcally  efficient 
to  use  nonprofessionals  in  the  ye  forma  t  ion  process .,  -  / 

In  addressing  the.  paraprofessional 's  role  within  an  organisational  frame- 
work, several  major  "issues  will  be  discussed  r  ^(1)    the  preparation  of  the  pro- 
fessional  staff,  (2)   .  the  recruitment  %nd-seljection"  q^riteria,  •  (3)    orientation  ^ 
and  training,  (4)    placement  and  responsibilities,   (5)    the  size,  type  and"**^ 
supervision  of  caseloads  (relativjsf  to  ^the  ptof  essionatls)  and^  finally  (6)  ^he 
effectiveness  o%  the  .paraprofessional  in  n^e ting  the  objectives  and  go^ls  of 
the  corrjectional  organization/  .   -    •        '  J 

In  reviewing  the  literature  concerning  pai^a^r6fes,sionaljS^  in  probation^  it - 
was  found  that  while  many  gener^alities  and  similarities  were  present,  there  were 
^Iso  some  basic  'differences  frcA  program 'tp  program.    We  will  attempt  to  cite 
these  organizatiorial  differe^nces  and  thejeffects  they  had  upon  the  paraprofes- 
sional .  .  .  .  '  ' 

ft 

Preparation  of  the  Professional  Staff  - 

Before*  recruitiner\t  is  even  begun,  it  is 'very  important*  to  prepare  the  pro-- 
fessional  staff.     Successfully  integrating  a  paraprofessional  program  into  an 
existing  correctional  organization  depends  upon  adequate  orientation ^f  the  pro-- 
fessional  staff  to  tlie  purpose  of  the  program  and  the  ^rol^  and  function  of  the 
paraprofessional    yis-a-yis  the  professional*    If  the^araprofessionals  are' to 
have  a  chance  of  succe^^  they  must  be  accepted  by  the  professionals,  Clements 
offered  the  following  orientation  points  for  the  professional  staff,  which  should 

•  '  / 

be  kept  in  mind;  .  .  ^ 

■  #  ■■    .   .  •  1.. 

I.    The  basic  purpose  of  the  program  is  not  to  supplant  the  professional 
,      -  staff,  but  to  provide  a  team  approach  between  the  professional  and 
paraprofessional.  '  ^  •  ' 

2*  ^The  professional  provides  direct  supervision  to  the  paraprofes- 
sional skill  in  concrete 'problem^ areas  and  retains  ultimate  ^ 
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control  over  the  client *s  i^^iabilitation  process.    This  Is 
particularly  impoi^jtsaht^  in^  areas  where  an  unskilled  person'*  , 
may  lack*  insight  into  the  client's  welfare,  such  as  the  laore 
subtle  or  complex  forms  of  emotional  problems.    "  • 

The^rofessional,  shonld  not  use  tha  paraprof  essional  as -a 
mere  errand  boy,  for  routine  police  checks  or  simple' fetch- 
and-cai:fy  tasks  only.    Such  usage  is  uneconomical  and  falls'; 
to  maximize  the  ^ocial-psychological  background  of *the  para-  ^ 
professional.'  .  t  '  . 

Particular  attention  should  also  be  paid  to  the  fact  that  many 
professionals  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  sharing  ^heir  rela- 
tionships with  clients  ^nd  may  regard  'the  team  approach  as  an 
intrusion  [tn*?  a,  prof essional' relationship .  ^Such  attitudes 
are  not:  characteristic  among  the  best  qual if %d  professionals,  i 
e,g.,  as  between  doctors  an4  nurses. 

If  only  a  few  pa^aprofessionar  personnel  positions  are  proposed 
in  relation  to  the  tota'l  professional  .^taff,  the  workload  of 
the  paraprof^ssional  should  be  distrihut^d  among  the  professional 
staff  tfiembers.    Failure  to  do  so  can  alienate  those  st^ff  meufcets 
who  do  not  have  the  benefit  of  a  p^raprofessional  "team  member. 

In-servic6  training  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  profes- 
sional so  that  he^ not  only  enhances  the  team  effort  but  experi- 
ences a  teacher-pride  in  th^  ptofessional  development  of  the 
paraprofessional .    Moreover ,  In-service  training  is  a  natural 
part  o*f' supervising  paraprof^ssionals . 

The  professional  should  always  discuss  the  client^s  major  pro- 
blem 'areas  with  the  paraprofessional  before -directing  him  to 
contact  a  client.    It  m^:jb^  necessary  at  tipotes  to  conduct  an  ^ 
initial  -joint  interview  ij^.t^^een  the  professional,  paraprofes- 
sional, and  the  client  is  particularly  true  in  those 
crises  where  the  client  18 ^^ccustomed  to  dealing  with  the  pro-- 
fessional  and  may  becoi^et'^i^^prehensive  about  the  new  division  of 
labor  between  profsssiop#|.  and  paraprofessional.'  Cl-±ent  appre- 
hensions may  vary  f roin  ^siijiple  fea^^^f  the  newness  of  the  rela- 
tionship to  resentment  that  he  does  not  have  a  "regular"  offi- 
cer .  ■                  ,            '    '  .  ^ 

•       ■  ■  ■  \  ■  "        ■'  - 

The  professional  should  al§o  notify  other  agenciies  of  the  para- 
prof  ess'ional  *s  future  role/so  that  the  personnel* of  those  agen- 
cies wit;h  which  the  paraprofessional  will  normally  deal  will 
ekpect  him.  This  will  facilitate  the  para"prbf es^ional'e  use  of 
other  agencies  and  expand  iHis  knowledge  of /the  probation-^pairoleN 
process**  In  spme  case$,  it  Wy  be  beneficial  to  have  the  para- 
professional accompany 'th6  professional  on  agency  visits. 

During  the  orientation  process,  recognition  should  be  given  to  % 
the  fact  that,  initially  at  least,  in-service  training  will  ^- 
consupie  professional ' t?ime .    The  ptofessionaT  should  use  this 
in-service  training  period  to  determine  the  capacity  of  the 
paraprofessional,  assigned  to  ^im*,  to  r^-def ine  his  own  tasks 
isiccordingly,  and  to  work  out  a  new  division  of  labor  in  order 
to  look  at  the.  long-term  benefits  of  a  team  approach,    ^     •  . 
■  V.  '  .     ■  / 
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-•10.    Th6  professiorial  should  discuss  with  th^  paraprofessiojia;'    *   •  • 
,    ,      both  iswediate  >andl  long- tana  expec-tatioap/  particularly  ' 
/    f rpm-  a  carefe^  dev&iopmeqt  point* of  view*'  Early  t^ks 

.  aflsignsd  to- thef  p^aprofessioijal  8>iould  be  sij^l4  andfeien  . 
- .  ^  •  ■  ■  inctease  in  complexity.  Retarding- to: his.  de&misfrated.  abilit/.'  " 
.  ^  With-cufflulative  feiq>erleW  arid  •opportunities  fpy  -more'^i- 

.  .vanaed  tt^iniiig,  some  of  the  .at>rev  highly  raotiyated  and  talented 
^       .  •  .  Pajaprof^ssionals  should, bt  extended  the* 'opportuninV  to  qualify 
as  professionaklrWorker'sjDn  the  taer'itis-of  their  acbieveuients.- 


^  - 


.Ihefse 


aijaplci  yet>m)ortant,p^)ints  6an  reduce 'resile tanee        can.win  p^rV.  (  'v 
help  insure  that  the  .paraprofeskgnalsf  w^ll.be^Vven- every  Copper  tim^     to' Vuc- 
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Recrujjtment  and  Selection  of  Paratfrofeas-f  nnal  q  *' 

.  ■  ■       \     "    .  \ 

.  .  After  the  professional  staff : has  been  brifefed  as  to  the  planned  program, 
the  recruiting  stage  begins.    The.follqwing  types  of  sources  for  recruiting  have 
generally  been:  found  to  be  most  productive:  .  '  - 


■^rri...^fessional  Probation-Parole  Officer  Recbmaendations:  |2iis 
t>pe  of  reconnnendation  is  particiilarly  helpfia  \^en  recruit- 
ing ex-offenders,  since  the  ptofessional  can  screen  out  unde- 
sirables from  both  his  own  knowledge-  and  the  individual's 
institutional  history  and  reco/d.    This  can  also  be  a  source, 
for  recruiting  non-offenders  .^rom  areas  withvwhich  4:he  offi- 
cer is  familiar  and  has  established  contacts.^ 

2.  Locai  Social 'Service  Agency  Referral:    Referrals  should  be 
sought  from  local  social  service  agencies,  such  4»  state 
employment  centers  and  pi^lic  aid  departments,  ss<  well  a&  : 
f torn  other  municipal  and  county  agencies.    Private  agencies 
located  in  the  area  to  bei  served  by  the  paraprofessional  should 
also  be  consulted.      ^  • 

3.  Word-of-Mouth:    Word-of-mouthTparticularly  that  spread  by  the  ' 
•    paraprofessional  vsijo  has  already  b'een  employed,  should  also 

prompt  self-i?eferralfl. 

■  * 

4.  Neighborhood/ Codnunity  Support:    Leaders  in  neighborhood  organl- 
2ations  located  in  the  area  to-be  Served  should  be  briefed  on 
the  program.    Community  support  can  be  a  powerful • tool  in  the 
rehabilitative  process.,  The.  same  .organization  that  Jsrovides 

'a  source  for  recruiting  p^raprof  ess  ionals  may  also  provide 'a . 
client  with  support  inthe  rehabilitation  process. 


'5.    Local  Media  Coverage:    Press  and  television  coverage  can  be  a 
great  aid  in  the  initial  phase  of  recruitment.    If  the  local 
needs  involve  minority  group  recruityient,  howler,  the  super- 
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visor  might  well  cop^ider'usi«ig  a  minority  groiip  menier  for 
such  a  present^ation*    The  presentation 'sihoiild  dfescrihe.  the  ^ 
paraprofesslo^al  program  and  the  emplayxaent  bppo1rtuniti6s  it  ' 
of  f  erir  in^imple^'eqiial  opportunity^*  terms:  so  that  no  poten- 
tial recruit,  feels  Ije  is  excluded.    Similarly  the  •recriiitraent 
efforts  should  not  portray  the  •program  as  a' panacea  for  all 
correctional  problems*  ^    '  \ 

Brodhure/IieaYlet  I)istribution:    AJbrochure  or^le^f let  may  be 
^      '-prepaT:efi  4i"escribiiilg^t5he  prograji  md  the  eoiployment  opfK>rtuni-- 
tles  It  of  fers  to  ^p^rapirofe^sipnals «    Such  a  piiblicfition  can 
'  ,^  be  sought  as  well  9S  placed  copspicuously  in  public  arie'as 
frequently  b^  large  gegiaents  of         immediate  community, 

.   ^  ^  7.  .Newspapei>  advertising  and  employment  office  notixes:  ^  This  can 
be  extreii^ly  successful  since  those  seeking  erqplpyment  often 
consult  the^  want  ads  and  employment  agencies*^  - 


6*. 


.  Most  paraprofessional  applicants  will^yot  have  had  previous  work  experience 
rejbited  to  the  field  jiHey  now  seS^k^to  enter  and  little,  if  any,  formal  education 
along  these  lines,  -^e  selection  criteria  aid  prdcess  therefore,  should  s^ek  to 

determine  their  potentikl.    Moreover,  ev€?h  after  the  selection  criteria  and  pro- 

■•</  '  •  " 

cesis  h^ve  resulted  in  preliminary  retention,  employment  shoxild  be  offered  on  a* 

*  -  *  • 

:   probationary  basis  until  ^he  applicant  has  undergone  t^e  orientatipn  and  initial 

tra:^ning  progra^iR*    Applicant  response  to  tlfe  training  sessions  and  early  evalua- 

^  tion  of  his  on-th^T-job  performance  will  tes^  his  motivation  and  adaptability  to 

vthe  program  and  serve  to  adjust  the  screening  process  ^to^conform  to  the  program^ s 

■    \        \    _  ;  •  ^  ^  ■  " 

lie^ds.    This  procedure  should  also  tend  to  ease  the  applicant's  transition  intp 
his  new  job,  dlspeiiling  any  of  his  misconc^ptifinp.  about -probationers  and  minimize 


the  posslbility^^f  counter**t>foductive^. relationships  between  himself  and*  the  pro- 
bationer. '  *  "  '  ^  < 


Selection  Criteria 

 P  ^ 


While  selection  criteria  varied  somewhat  frc^m  program  to  program  there  ^re 

many  standard  characteristics  and  requif^ments'*  ^    *  -  ^ 

The  ^tual  selec-Cion  of 'paraprofessionals  is  perhaps  the  most  crucial  point-^ 

'In  a  program  ajLmed  at  reorienting  offenders  to  an  acceptable  and  coni^txuctlve  • 

♦• 
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'role  In  Society,  the  applicants  selected  should  have  basic  integrity  which  • 

.      .  -  ■       ■  ■  •  .  *  ,^  ^  '     /  ^ 

clients,  can  recognize  and  trust.    '  -  . 

'  -    Most  ,of  the  programs  reviewed  suiggested  that  .the  selection  'of  jparapro- 
fes^ional^  should  be  divided  into  tbree  stages—'screening-of  written  applica- 
tion, interview?,  and  successful  completion  of  a^  orientation  and  training  pro- 
gram.^  Further,  it  is  suggested  that  the  paraprofessipnala  recruited  styjuldv 
meet, the  following  criteria: 

Be  twenty-one  or  older,  preferably  over  twenty-five.  Ejcperi- 
ence  with  a<lmilar  programs  indicates  that  a^  uinimum  age  of  • 
twenty-five  years  yields  nwre  mature  and  effective  indivi-^ 
duals,  even  when  dealing  with  youthful  clients.  . 

2.  Be  familiar  with  and  knowledgeable  about  specific  geogra- 
phical areas  or  neighborhoods  where  clients  are  likely  to 
be  residents./  .  I 

•  3.    Have  qualifications  commensurate  with  the  salary  range  and 
job  description,  thus  generally  avoiding  "overqualif led" 
recruits.    In  most  cases  both  the  salary  range  and- job 
description  will  tend  to  limit  the  type  of  applicant  to 
the  socio-economic  level  desired.  '      /  ' 

4.  Have  ethnic  characteristics  similar  to  those  of  population 

and  the  neighborhood  .in  which  clients  are  liliely  ^to  live. 

While  civil  rights  statutes  explicitly  forbid  discrimination,' 

the  interviewers  can  describe  the  characteristics  of  the 

client  population  and  the  kinds  of  neighborhoods  in  v^ich 

the  applicant  will  be  expected  to  serve. 
'    f  ,  ■       '  ■• 

5.  If  the  applicant  is  an  ex-offender,  he  should  have  been  off      /  ; 
parole  and  free  of  offenses  long  enough  to  have  a  "free- 

^     world" ; employment  history.    In  th6  case  of  ex-offender  appli- 
cants, the  supervisor  or  agency  might  wi3h  to  set' limits  as  to 
type  of  offense  and  length  of  time  since  the  applicant  has 
been  placed  on  parole  or  probation  when  reviewing  the  appli- 
cation. ■  An  example  of  this  in  the  federal  system  is  a  record  f 
.   of  treason  or  bribery  of  a  govemirent  official  which  auto-       '  ~ 

matically  excludes  an  applicant.    Statutory  limits,"  a^  weiJk 
"    as  civil  service  provisions  and  waiver  processes  for  hiring 
ex-offenders,  vary  from  state  to  stata-l-i3ie  "rap"  sheet  or 
FBI  file  and  the  prosecutor* s  ataten^nt-of-fkcts  to  the  insti- 
tution to  which  .the  individual  was  committed  should  not  of 
.    themse],ve8  be  determinative,  since  they  are  frequently  ambi- 
guous, incomplete,  or  out-of-date.    The  institutional  job  '  , 
Superv'isor  can  often  be  'most  helpfjd  in  ascertaining  the  ' 
aiiplicant's  job  habits  and  adjustn^nt  flexibiiity.    "niis  is 
particularly  useful  when  the  applicant  bas  been  incarcer- 
ated for  a  number  of  years  and  has  no  recent  "free  world"  'em- 
ployment history. 
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On  the  other  *ri«n<i,  .w^ile  an  ex-offender  mst^empathisSe  with  a     *  .  ' 

,  client  bepa^uie  of  a  shared  axpericinqe,  in  similar  pro^raias 
sone  ex^ffendera  have  been  harder  on  clients  than  the  nop-  • 
\  offnender^ .  The  applicant's  ex^ttmnd&t  status  should  'be  con- 

sidered potentially  useful,  but  insufficient,  as  a  detersdn- 
'    ing  factof  •  '  ,  ^ 

-        '  Be  able  Ilo, secure  teferences  attesting  to  stability.    Vhen  * 
possible,  general  references  .supplied  by  the  applicant 
sho\tld  be  checl^  for  any  negative  cowiunity  rfif ereace^Q 
before  the  scree^iing  interview •    Prior  eisploywent  should 
*  '    a^so^^  Qhecked  as  is  custofoary  when  hiring  other  staff  mem- 

bers.   yhUe  the  .par^professional  my  coiae  from  a  last- to-  -  .  ^ 

be-hired'-first- to-be-fired  -group,  einployment  stability  is  v  ^ 

of  priinary  concern  in  the  rcihabilltative  process  and  cannot  . 
be  supported  Sy  a  paraprofessional  who  is  unstable  in  this 
'area  himself;  nor  viU^  such  Instability 'enhance  the  program. 

**7.    Be  rated:  as  at  least  "acceptably"  during  interviews  on  the 
following  scale:    *  .  .  .J      2?       /  .  ^ 

a.    excellent — applicant*  dis.plj^ys  excellent  qualities 
b*    very  good — applicant  displ^s  trainability  and 

good  motivation  ^  /  * 

..c,  •  acceptable— applicant  Is  deficieat  in  some  qtjali-^  \^ 

ties  but  appears  trainable  *  " 

d.  marginal  risk — aptTIiCant  is  deficient  in  many  ' 
qualities,  displays  asi>iguous  motivation  and  has 
marginal  trsinabllity  _  '      ,  ' 

e.  unacceptable  . 
■    *    ^  ■  ;    - .  *  *     .  ,  * 

8.    Be  without:  - 

serious  physical  or  emotional  handicaps  j  ^ 
aldbhoiic  or  narcotic  problem?^  , 

histories  of  assaultive  behavioV  v  , 

failure  to  disclose  probationary  or  pairole  ^atus;,»^, 
new  arrests  (if  ex-offender) 

In^ addition  to  these  criteria,  qualities  of  a  more  subtle  nature  are  con^ 

sldered  fundamental  to  the  paraprofessional *8  attainment  of  success «    Amoi^g  , those 

qualifies  are : 

1.    A  "doiaaon  sense"  understanding,  though  not  necessarily  verbal--* 
ized,  of  the  general  societyifs  basic  values,  standards,  and 
laws,  with  good  control  overlimpulses,  and  acceptance  of  res-  > 
possibility  foff  one*s  own*behavior; 

;     2.    At  least  an  intuitive  knowledge  that  discptalort  or  stress  tends 
to  reduce  effectiveness  of  human, functioning,  and  that  laoedi- 
ate  help^  in  crisis  improves  the  probability  of  8uccess;(^ 
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^  •    3.    Ability  to^*fecagni2e  one*s  own  liBritations  and  re'quest  the 
supervisor's  help  when  appropriate  Je.g.,.in  crises),  an4 

•  avoid  personal  involvenent;  '    ■  '  ' 

'  ~    ■  ■       ■         ■  ~     .,      '  .  ■ 

,    ,   4..  Knowledge  of  coamunity  resources  and  ability  .to  use  them  \  ' 

appropriately;  , 

5.  ■  An  understanding  of  how  to  develop  a  .helping  relatio*hShip  ^  * 

in  service  of  the  client  rather  tljan-  for  one's' own  n#eds; 

»  ...   ■  ■ 

6#    A  capacity  to  accept  individual  differences,,  recognize 

clients  as  persons  of  worth  ^nd  dignity,  control  any  ten-         "  ' 
dency  tb  be  judgmental,  and  exercise  fiex^ibLility  In  dealing 
with  clients.^  >  ,  „ 

The  potential  development  of  these  qualities  is-  as  much'  sought  in  the  " 
applicants  as  the  attributes  themselffes'J'^lBr^ul^h'er'^^^ 
oentof  these  very  attributes  a  major  goal  of  orientation  and  training.  " 

The  selec;tion^  criteria  of  operating  paraprofesatonal  programs  did  vary 
somewhat;  for  example,  M  Yolo.  County  (Caiifamia),  the^  minority  probatlqn 
aides  project  selected  Mexican-Americans  only,  since  their  goal  was  an  improve- 

■  '    '  c  ■  , 

nsent  of  probation  services  to  the  Mexican- American  community.    The  ^jor  need 
was  for  Spanish  speaking  aides . '    The  Probatipn  Officers  Case  Aide  Project 
conducted  in  Chicago  found  it  difficult  to  recruit  whites .    No  reason  was 
given  for  this- difficulty,  but  it  did  present  a  problem  of •  soiae  importance 
since  protjationers  and  paraprofe«sionals  were  martched  racially.* 

t  ■ 

^  .  Orientation  and  Training 

The  major  obj.ective  of  orientation  is  to  establish  a  foundation  for  sub--^ 
sequent  in-service  learning  in  both  group  and  individual  supervision  and  to 
serve  as  a  final  screening  mechanism  before  case  assignmen^.    Every  attempt 
should  be  made  to  keep  orientation  relatively  informal  while  providing  bacik- 
ground  information  in  such  a  way  as , to  enable  the  paraprof essionals  to  per-  ' 
form  their  tasks  without  at  the  same  time  neutralizing  the  "indigenous''  quali- 
ties  which  make  them  valuable  as  paraprofessionals . 
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The  expectat4o'ns  bf  .Qgijpitatidn  should  not  be  high.    Most  of  the  training 
deemed  necessary  for  minimal  job .  per formanfie  .should  be  ^designld  to  take  pTiace 
"iri'-service, "  during  ensuing  contacts  with  'the  s'upervispr  .and  other  parapro- 
feesionals,    ThQi:e  is  a  very,  real  daftger  o*f^  ^'over*- training^  the  paraprofession; 
Too  much  rormal  training  may  threaten  or  bore  the  indigenous  paraprdfess;ionals 
nr^  equally  undesirable^  "bleed-out**  the  very  qualities  which  make  them,  desir- 
able candidates  in  the  fjrst  piace'^  1 

^Although  orientation  is  followed  ^y  training,  together  they  constitute  a 

continuous  pirQcess  in  which  the  paraprofessional  is  introduced  to  Soioe  of  the 

\  '  *    .  .  .  ^  ^ 

basic^concep^ts  and  contents  of  the  field  of  corrections  and  then 'Is  taught  to 

develop  hi^  skills  in  helping  clients.    Such  orientation  and  training  is  pri- 

■  lif  ■   ■  ■  . 

uiar-ily  a  ^pervisory  responsibility  which  enters  into  the  continuing  relatifico-' 
ship  between  the  supervising  professional  ^nd  the  learning  paraprof essional . 


jit 


At  ill  stages  of  the  orientation  and  training,  the  paraprof ess ional  should  be 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  he  is  a  necessary  and  valuable  team  member  wKo 
has  an  important  role  to  play  in  .the  functions  of  the  agency . 

The  more  formaj  orientation  program  can  involve  lectures  presented  by  per- 
sons  who  ares  we  1 1  - inf  orrae d  on  the  range  of  topics'  to  be  covered  ,  such  as  intsro 
ductory  materials. to  the  organization  and    unctipns  of  the  j««ency .  -  It  is 
important  ,to  remeraber\  that  too  much  formal  trainirfg  delivered  too  quickly',  * 
and  in  toa  concentrated  a  form,  may  overwhelm  paraprof  ess  ionals  who  unlike 
most  profess^ionals  may  not  be  as  conditioned  fo  the  classroom  setting.  For 
this  reason >  letzture^?  should  be  supplemented  by  films  and  other  visual  aids, 
examples  of  reporting  forms  and  oth^  forms  used  in  office  tasks,  and  reiprints 
of  articles  ^scribing  good  pract;ice.    All  such  educational  aids  should  serve 
as  a  focus  jmd  point  of  departure  for  group  discussions.  :  In  all  subsequent 
supervisory  conferences  and  relations^  the  professional  should  constantly  rein 
force  and  elaborate  on  the  materials  delated  to  the  organizational  functions 
and  probationer  problem  areas  covered  during  the  orientation  program. 
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•  if  the  oi)dentat4^  and  jtrainins  serves  merely  to  deliver  ^the  ^ 
VQC,Abulary       professionalism  without  increasing  the  insight  and 
sg^phisticai^on  of  the  Paraprofessional,*  it  will  have  been  inadequate. 

/        *  /  %•     •  .  .  "      /     ^    ^  *  '         '  i     '  . 

/Per  iust*mce,  it  may  have  prematurely  cancelled  out  some  of  the  vety. 
.'■•/.■."     I  /  '        '  *  *  ' 

"non-piyfessional"  qualities  ^at  nakeJtjhe  paraprofessional  a  valuabl 

adjunct  to  the  professional       bridging  the  gap  between  hii^elfanfi 


•tthe  client,  without  having  really  increased  the  competence  of  the^ 

.■  ./      •.  ■•    •  • 

paraprofessional.    The  skillful  supervisor  jjill  not  only  help  the  . 
paraprofessional  develop  his  full  potential,  but  will  also  ^lelp  him 
tov recognize  his  own  normal  limitations  in  the  helping  process.  For 
example,  a  parap^fessi,onal  may  be  so  eager  to  achieve  change  in  the 
attitudes  and  behavior  of  his  clients  that  he  becomes  frustrated  if 
the  client,  does  not  readjust  as  rapidly  as  ^he  paraprofessional  may 
have  expected.    Or,  the  paraprofessional  0!*!^^ tend  to  be  so  overhelp- 
ful  that  his  client  becomes  overly  dependent  upon  him.  Paraprofes^ 
sionals  have  to  be  carefully  taught  thatVthe,  achieveinpnt  of  rehabili- 
tative goals  requires  both  a  firm  patience  about  the  expectation  of 
change  ^nd  a  measured  helpfulness  in,  achie^mg  it. 

As  a  suppl^n^nt  to  the  orientation,  or . relatively  early  in  the 
on-going  supervisory  training,  field  trips  can  be  organized  to  .enable 
the  paraprofessional  to  have  some  personalized  exposure^^o  the  in^ti-- 
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tutions  and  agencies  .that  ar^  delated  to  work  of  the  probation  officer. 
These  should  Include  visilts  to'  the  criaiinal  courts,  jails,  and  pri- 
sons  th#t  are  the  source  o€  clients.    A  mprning  spe^t  In  a  dtioitnal 
court  to  observe  the  routine  processing  of  cases  or  a  visit  to  a 
penal  institution,  including  some  discussion  with  court  functionairies, 
custodial  and  treatment  staff,  and  inmates,  can  be  particularly  en- 
lightening  to  the  paraprofessional  whose  previous  knowledge  of  cri^ 
minal  justice  ujay  consist  of  mas^media  stereotypes  or  brief  •  encoun- 
^ ters  as  a* client,  , 

The  topics  covered,  during  the  orientation  should  be  discussed  la 
weekly  or  bi-weekly  conferences  .or  group  discussions^ that  serve  as 
the  on-going  training  sessions.    The  paraprofessional 'a  own  cases 
should  be  the  center  of  discussions  of  pjrinciples  or  problem  areas. 
The  paraprofessional  should  be  encouraged  to  present  his  reasons  for 
manageigent  of  a  given  case  and  discuss  it  with  the  professionals  an^ 
other  paraprofessionals .    Such  combined  sessions  serve  as  a  two-vay 
s^ree't  for  the  cotoaunication  of  instructive  materials.    The  proferfsion^l 
can  correct  and  ^instruct  Jthe  paraprofessional  while  also  learning 
from  the  life  style  and  experience  of  the  paraprof essio^;!^!*  "^his 

will  not  only  serve' as  a  supportive  tool  for  the  paraprof essio 

'  ■  1  * 

but  also  as  a  n^ans  of  helping  the  prof ess'ional  better  under-"* 
stand  such  areas  as  minority  group  attitudes  and  mores,  as  well  as 
'  client  attitudes  and  problem^.  .  Such  sessions  can,  in  effect, 
also  be  seen  as  professional  stpff  development  training 


sessions  and  can  serve  broader^  fud^t  ions  by  having  cither  agency  personnel  sit 
in  on  the  sessions,  for  example,  employment  and" vocational  rehabilitation  per- 
sonnei.  •  the  QDnfid;pntiality  of  -the.  client 's ^fil'e  however,  should  i^ot  be  com-' 
proisised  in  aiach  aessicms,    >fc>reover,  the  positive  contribution  of  simple, 
hxunan  wanath  in  th^  helping  process  should  not  be  devalued  by ^  stressing  an 
.iiapefsbnal  objectivity  IrK  case' management .    Such  ic^ersonality  may  be  functioo^l 


for  the  overburdened  probation-'p^arole  officer,  but  that  is  precisely  one  of  the 
disadvantages  of  professionalism"  that  the.  use  of  paraprofessionals  is  designed 
to  overcome.  •        ^     |  <^  * 

Finally,  but  not^ least  Important,  the  supervisor  should  stress  throughout 
the  orientation  and  training  process  that  clients  represent  a  heterogeneous 

population.    Ill-defined  and  poorly  i^^q^erstood  labels,  like  psychopath  or  spcio- 

S  .  ^   ■  /      ■     ;  - 

.path,,  serve  mainly  ko  stigmat-ize  rat'her  than  contribute  to  understanding  humaa 
t'/^  .         ~ '  .  *      ■  .  ' 

behavior.    If  paraprofl^ionals  are  trained  taerely  to  apply  labels^  to  their 

clients,  they  will  have  been  furnished  with  a  reason  for  not  trying  to  help 
those cl iepts .    It.  is  miich  nH^re  useful  to  view  clients  as  people  wha  haVfe  un- 
successfully adjusted  to  life's  problems.    Tbey  wQre  either  inadequately  trained 
or  coulji         compete,  to  f  ind  a  legitimate  niqhe  in  sfociety^    A  fe»  may  well  have 
psychological  problems  that  require  professional  help;  but,  by  apa  large,  clltents 
represent  virtually  all  personality  types  and  all  behavior  (^gatttcae .  What 
clients  have  in  cocanon  is  the  fact  of  their  conviction  for  a  cria^  and  the  many 
disabling  consequences  that  flow  from  that  fact.     In  tK>st  c'ases ,  adequate  coun-  ' 
^seling  and  guidance,  plus  assistance  in  alleviating  concrete  problems,  will 


effect  changes , 


This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  client  doe's  not  have  special  pre- 


lum 


blems;  he  does.    He  has  the  problem  of  overcoming  his  past  and  adjusting  to 

his  future.    Acquainting.v^he ^paraprofessional  with  these  special  probleias  and 

the  methods  of  success^illly  coping  with  them  is  the  function  of  the  orientation 

and  training  program  as  delivered  by  the  professional  supervisory  personnel. 
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The  or.ienta^ion  and  training,  programs  offered  by  operating,  ^i^grama  varied. 
ScHne  Involved  a  relatively  short,  informal  ac-quain£ahce  v^ith  the  'of  fice  an^' the 
expected  duties  and  others  were  more  forsjal,"  invo'lved  programs  thlat'l^^ted  for  i|f 
several- Veek^ .    While  a  long  and  drawn-out  program  is  not  re-comnfendfed,        is  " 
suggested  that  periodic^  sessions  should  ,be  continued  for  soma  jtiiie  tjft  help  deal 
with  problems  that  ma^  arise. 


ft  « 


.    .    Since  the  orienta|ion  and  training  program  can  also  be  a  scr^enitlg  put  pro- 
cess, a  probationary- period  should  be  set  to  help  deal  with  those  applicant^ 
not  meeting  the  requirements  or  dutM.es  expected 'of  the  paraprof  essional .  " 

Placentent  and  Responsibilities  '  . 

almost  every  situation,  the  parapirofessionaYs  were  assigned work  di- 
rectly  with  a  professional  staff  member.    The  number  assigned  to  each  probation 


officer  varied,  with  a  supervisor  heading  the  team;  .In  Project  Jagiiar  in  Phila- 
delphia,-r  two  aides  were  assigned  to' each  of  three  district  probation  offices.' 

■   ■     ';  4* 

Two  "of  these!  offices  had  only  recently  been  established  and  were  strin  in  the 

"  . ,  '  >  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■    ■     ^.  ;,■  ' 

process  of  becoming  fully  staffed  or  finding  permaneij^  location^.    Tlje  third 
inlt  was  an  established  office  in  West  Philadelphia.    Socialization  of  the  aides 
'into  departmental  and^ unit  procedures  was  somewhat  uneven,    there  were  clearly, 
^w^^^sibie  transitional  problems  in  the  one  established  unit  wherej  the  unit 
^.tself  did- not  have  to  contend  with  its  owii  growing  pains  as  well.^  | 

The  delegation  of  responsibility  tb  a  paraprofessipnal'  should  bte  a  graduaP 
and  incremental  process.    In  the  initial  stages,  a  paraprofessipnal  may  tend  to 
b6  overly  idealistic  and  assume  more  role  functions  than  he  can  realistically, 
fulfill.    The  professional  or  training  supervisor  should  attempt  to  delineate 
th«^  paraprof  essional responsjLb  ill  ties  and  .functions  without  unc^wly  dampening 
hisVnatural  enthusiasm.    There  may  also  be  an  element  of  bewildeijjnent  on  the 
paf  t  of  a  new  paraprof  essional  which  can  be  eased  by  graduating  his  level  of 
responsibilities  and  functions  aia  he  progresses  in  his  in-^^aeifyic^  trainiri^g. 


"  The,"  paraprofessional  should  be  J[.nfo?nj^d»  that  his  basic  responsibility  ^Is  to 

'  -  J  ■  ^  ^  '    .  -       ■     '        ,  • 

his"  professio;aal  supervisors  and -to  his '  clieivts .  ^  This  means*  that  the  ultimate  deci- 

sion-making  must  always  be  coordinated  with  hisf* supervisor '^s  . concept  of  the  client' 

.rehabilitation  and  treatinent  x*eds  and  that  he,  the  paraprofessional,  is  a  te^m-  \^ 

meanber  in  effecting  or  carrying  out 'such  plans.    With  regard  to  his  clients,  the 

paraprofessional^ 're^ponsibilyity  is  to  inake  K^s  cl^ient  aware  of  .the  rationale 

■  ^    .  *    ■  c      -  ■  ' 

for  treatment  and  seek  the  client's  participation  in  such  plans.    In  order  to 

**  ,    .       '  •  »  ■ 

carry  o^t  these  basic  responsibilities,  the  paraprofessional  must  discuss  his 
client^s  needs  with  his  professional  supervisorjgtior  to  contacting  the  client* 
He  must^  (fontact  his  client  as  frequently  as  his  supervisor  advises 'an^  must  sum- 
marine  and  report  such  contacts  within  a  reasonable  time  to  prevent  losing  the 
memory-^freshness  of  the  contact.  -A  suggested  reporting  deadline!  is  twelve  hours. 
The  report  shouid  be  promptly  reviewed  by  the  paraprofessional ^s  supervisor 
and,  if  questions  arise,  they  should  be  brought  Immediately  to  the  attention 
o*f  the  paraprof'essional  by  the  supervisor.  The  professional  should  take  the  time 
during  the  early  in-service  training  period  to  dristruct  the  paraprofessional  on 
basic  report-writing  techniques. 

The  caseload  responsibility  of  the  paraprofessional  initially  should  be 
task-oriented.    Surveillance  and  "listening"  types  of  assignments  should  be 
given  to  him.  As  he  progresses  (in  fpur  to  six  CQOxvths) ,  his  responsibilities 
should  be  gradually  increased  to  helping  the  client  nee t  concrete  or  environjaental 
needs,  such  as  housing  4nd  employtient .    Between  the  first  and  second  years*  his 
area  of  responsibility  should  be  gradually  widened  to  include  investigative 
and  counseling  ifesp6nsibilities . 

Although  there  will  be  some .overlap,  these  responsibilities  can  be  con- 
sidered  four  sequential  categories  which  form  the  basis  for  the  in-'Service 
development  of  the  paraprofessional.    these  primary  categories  are: 

1*    Surveillance  * 

*  « 


2.  .Investigation  '  .^ 

3.  Concrete  Need.s  Counseling, 

4.  Emotional  Needs  Counseling  .   ^        v  ,  , 
Surveillance  is  not  intended^  serve  the  sole  purpose  of  ytatching 

a  client  in  the  act  of  comaitting  a  criioe  or  violating,  a  technical  rule. 
Rather,  if  is  a  form  of  contintwus  support  to  a  client  who  is  trying  to 
re-establish  himself  in  a ' threatening  environment.    To  serve  as  an  effec- 
tive  tool  for  rehabilitation,  surveillancfe  contacts  shouj^d  be  recorded  by 
the  paraprofessional  in  such  a  manner  that  they  afford  the  prdfe^siopal 
some  insight  into  the  client's  progress  in  a^taii^lng  the  goal  of  the 
rehabilitation  plan. 

Investigation  -  The  degree  to  which  the  paraprofessional  should  parti- 
cipate in  investigation  activities  is  a"  question  of  some  sensitivity  and 

•should  be  4etermined  in  advance  by  local  policy.    If  an  arrest  has  occurred 

f  .       ■  '  ■ 

the  paraprofessional  should  gather  facts  and  prepare  a  report  for  his 

supervisor.    A  more  difficult  situation  arises  however,  when  the  parapro- 
fessional  suspects  the  client  is  about  to  engage  in  violative  behavior. 
The  question  of  who  should  investigate  what  and  to  what  degree  is  diffi- 
cult  to  answer,  but  what  is  clear  is  that  the  paraprofessional  shoul^  re- 
port  his  suspicions  to  his  supervisor  at  the  earliest  possible  monient. 
The  supervisor  mi^st:  then  determine  just  what  parts  of  the  investigative 
task  he  will  allocate  to  th^  pataprof esstoiial.    The  p^^ofessional  super- 
visor    must  have  firm  control  of  any  investigation  processes  and  the ^inal 
judgxaenta  should  be  his. 

Concrete  needs  counseling.    Counseling  represents  a  most  effective 
and  profitable  use  of  parapro fessional 's^ services.  The  ^ncrete  needs- 
counseling  provided  by  parapTO^^  should.,  include  tha^  following  

areas:    employment,  education  and  training,  hduslng,  clothing,  financial, 

medical  and  dental  assistance, and  transportation. 
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'  Emotional  needs  counsel ing«    The  parapTofessional,  by  definition, 

is  ho*t  a  professionally- trained  person^.  ^Khile  the  paraprof essionai  may 
share  many  social' and  psychological  qualities  with  clients^  the  fact  is, 
that  he,  has  no(:  t>een  systematic  Ally  trained  iu  the  social  and^  psycholog^i-  ' 
cal  sciences/  Consequeat>^^  the  paraprofessional  must  be  taught  to  appre- 
ciate  his  own  limitations v^d  must  practici^^elf-restraint  when  confronted, 
with  complexr behavior  problems.  The  fact  that  a  paraprofessional  is  employed 
in  one  of  tiie  helping  occupations  does  not  Convert  him  into  a  psychologist 
Qr  psychiatrist.  At  the  same  time,  no  paraprofessional  who  is  working  for 
a. probation  office  can  be  shielded  from  occasional  confrontation  with  com- 
plex,  disturbed,  or  irrational  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  clients*  It  is 
-  .  well,  therefore  that»  as  a  routine  part  pf  supervision  and  in-service  ti^^ain- 

.  ing,  the  supervisor  helps  prepare  the  paraprofessional 'for  such  exi^eriences . 
The  supervisor  should  strive  to  impart  to  paraprof essionals  some  of  the 
elementary  dynamics  of  human  behavior  and  qioimnon  symptoms  of  mental  dis- 
•        turbance.     It  should  also  be  made  clear  to  the  paraprofessional  that  not 

all  enK5tional  needs  of  clients  require  a  degree  in«  psychology  for  an  adequate 
response.    In  most  cases,  what  is  needed  between  clients  and  paraprofes-  .  % 

.  sional,  and  supervisor  as  well,  is  simple  human  warmth  and  understanding. 
It  does  not  Require  a  great  deal  of  training  for  one  humart  being  to  respond 

*  to  another  in  basic  human  terms.       .  V 

Some  of the' most  common  areas  in  which  ciients  manifest  their  enK>-' 
tional  needs  and  in  whiclf  the' paraprof  ess  ionai  can  engage  in  helpful  enio- 
tional  needs  counseling  include:     social  adjustmept,  familial  and  marital 
readjus tmentf,  apprehension,  debts  and  income,  ^ and' feelings  of  rejection 
and  suspicion. 
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Ty^s  of  Caseloads 

-V  ■•  '  ■  •  "  •  ■   :  •     N  \ ' 

The  assignments  and  size  of  caseloads  varied  in  every  s tud/'we' revii-wed, 
'  '  •  '  ■  %  '    ■    -  ■  ,  * 

however  ttiere  are  some  basic^gen«i^lizations "  that  can  be  offered  in  assigning 

clients  to  paraprofessionals .         .  "*  . 

\   .  .         J.  '       ■  •  ■  -  .       ,      ' '  •  -        ■  ,  ■  , 

;  Optimaily,-  the  paraprof e^ssional  should  be  assigned  "new"  cases,"  that-is,' 
.  orients  who  have  not  been  under  the  supervision  of  a  'iregular**  probktion  offi. 

/    ■  *     ,  .  ,  *  ♦  • 

c^r  .-  .This  is  recommended  to  avoid .  the  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  client  that, 
hg'  is.  being  unnecessarily  "shuffled"  fronj  person  to  person,  or  that,  the  quality  " 
of  his  supervision  is  being  r.eduped  in  status.  ,  As  'farfetched  as  It  may  seem,  ' 
such  feelings  were  mahifes ted  in  the  experimental  POGA  Project,  in  Chicago, 
arranged  from  negative  feelings  toward  a  ^new"  man  (i.e.,  the  paraprbf essional) 
to  feelings  by  blacks  that  they  were  being  "sold  short;"  by  having  black  para- 
profjipsional  supervision  agents  assigned  to  them. H    Once  a  paraprof essional 
-program  of  this  kind  is  firmly  Established,  however,  such,  reactions  do  nod| 
tend  to  recur. 

The  supervisor  should  then  prepare  a  brief  diagnostic 'sunimary  of  the  client, 
paying  particular  attention  to  the  -client's  service  needs  (i.e.^^oblem  areas) 
aa^his  area  of  residence  plans.    Tlie  case  should  then  be  staffed. by  the  '  • 

supervisor  and  the  probation  officer  and  matched  with  the'  paraprof essional  to 
whom  the  client  is  to  be  assigned  on  th^  basis  of  slKth  factors  as  race,  the 
degree  of  harmony  between 'client  service  needs  and  the  paraprofessional 's  strengths 
and  weaknesses,,  and  residentiai  proximity.    For  special  problem  cases,  such  as  ^  . 
.narcotics  addiction  or  alcoholism,  cojisiderat^ion  should  be  given  to  assigning 
a  paraprofessional  whoWs  himself  estperienced  such  a  probl^em  and  ove^rcorcc  it. 

The  supervisor  should\expect  paraprofessionals  to  vary  markedly  in  their 
general    approach  to  the  role  of  change  agent.    The  largest ^group'of .parapro- 
fessionals will  be  most  comfortable  and  skillful- in  providing  concrete  forms 
of  services  directly  or  through  formal  r&f errals .    Some  will^be  proficient  at 


•    counseling.    A  few  will  f unction ^bes^t  in  a  surveillant  capacity..  All  will  be 

good  at/'rapping"  or  listening  to  clients,  although  tliey  may  be  less  verbal  than 
'■  regular  probation  officers  in  the  office* 

i  '  •        .  ■  .  ^       .    .  . 

The  supervisor  or  professional  team  member  shoul4i  capitalize  on  such  dif- 
ferences'^in  approach -by  matching  the  patapifiJfeei^ional 's  talents"  with  client  needs. 
Matching  along  racial,  cithnlcj^  or  resident ia:l:^in^ns ions  is  easily  done;  but  other 
iPI^     of  matching  must  be;  done' by  trial  and  eirror  until  experience  reveals  the 
^  rafige  of  skills  possessfed  by  paraprofessionals •    The  par aprofessionai 'lability 
to  empathize  and  simply  listen,  however,  is  of  paramount  imp^tance  in  acceler- 
ating^the  positive  aspects  of  the  rehabilitation  process.    A  high  degree  of 
motivation,  invplvement,  and  enthiisiasm  may  be  characteristic  of  the  parapro- 
fesslonal,  particularly  when  he  deals  with  a  client  on  a  regular  weekly  basis. 
If  it  is  feasible,  the  nu2ui>er  of  client^  assigned  to  paraprof essionals  sfhould 
enable  them  to  make  such  weekly  contacts;  in  any  case,  the  nunfcer  should  no  €  be 
overwhelming.  - 

The  Probation  Officer  Case  Aide  Project,  (POCA)  Phase  I,  conducted  in 
1968,;  in  Chicago  was  a  three  year  field  study  of  the  use  of  fifty- two  part-time 
indigenous  paraprofessionals  in  the  federal  probation  system.    Each  case  aide 
assumed  sole  responsibility  for  providing  ser^^lces  to  one,  two,  or  three 
"hard-to-reach"  clients  (defined*  as     conventional  criminal,  from  the  lower  sfjcip- 

^economic  class)  j-*""^  although  ultimate 'case  responsibility  remained  with  two 

*  * 

project  supervisors.  «  .  • 

^ Phase  II  of  the  demonstration  project  was  a  continuation  year  (November 
1^971  through  Oatober  1972)  undertaken  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  further 
evaluation  of  the  use  of  paraprofessionals  in  .probation  supervision,  and  to 
serve  as^'a  mechaijlam  through  v?hlch  a  permanent  paraprofessionaL  position  might 
be  established  in  the  federal  probation  system.    Phase  II  Involved  t;welve  of 
Che'aided  who  participated  In  Phase  I,  eight  working  part-time  and  four  work-- 
'   ixLg  full-titoe.  _JQm-  full-tisie  aides  were  assigned  caseloads  of  fifteen  to 


twenty-five  hard-to-reach  clients,  cotnpared  to  eighty  to  120  cases . assigned  to 
regular  officers.    The  part-tine >ide5  continued  with  one  to  three  clients.  " 
l^om  tliM  to  time,  the  paraprofessionals  were'asl^ed  to , perform  son^  investlga- 
tive  tasl^'such  as  obtaining  arrest  records  and  court  dispositions  needed  for 
presentence-  investigat^ion  reports  being  prepared  b-y  professional  officers, 

'  ■  .  •  '  ■  ,        '  '  '     '  . 

At  the  conclusion    of -the  dent inuat ion  year  of  the  projett,  professional 
officers  were  asked  to  specify  responsibilities  wbii5h  they  thought  should  be 
reserved  exclusively  for  professionals.    Two  of  the  professional  officers  said 

•  *  ,  .  *      .        ''i  •  . 

\  *» 

"that  final  deciS'tons  about  warrants,  revocations,  seritencing  and  other  recom- 
laendations  to  the' court  should  be  made  only  by  professional  officers.  Ten 
0ffi<;^8  said  that  initial  and  presentence  interviews  and  fceport^  'should  be 
handled  exclusively  by  professionals •    They  reafeonel^  that  professionals  are 
better  ^bl^. to .  assess  a  client,  having  the  background  In  social  work  or  psy- 
chology  and  the  f raae  of  reference  necessary  to  put  the  information  into  & 


logical  report.    Six  officers  declined  to  answer  this  4uestion> on  the  grounds 

jf  *  .     *        '       '    .  *       •  '  " 

that  a  meaningful  response^  depended  on  the  esqjerience  and  training -Of  the  indi-- 

vidualt  paraprofessiqiial.  .  ^  -  ; 

Project  Jiguar  conducted  in  Pfiiladelphia,  beginning  in  Jiily  1^73  involved 

'     /  *      .  '      .        ,      \      "  *  • 

six  ex^-off^nders  to  iJe  used  as,  probation  officer  aides.    It  was  originally. 

intended  that  each  aide  would  be  assigned  a  small  caseload  of  highr^risk 

^  ..." 

./  * 

clients.  In  one  of  the  units  ther^et  w^tB  SQpie  departure  from  this  plan  and  the 
jG^des  received  a  caseload  contai]|ing  a  far  more  representative  and  less  risky 
sample  of  cjLients.    In  the.i^J;her  two  units,  however,,  there  was  strict  adherence 

•    '    J       '      •       '  '     '  •■■  .■ 

to  thejHTdject  proposal  with  the  result  that  the  aides'  caseloads  contalaed 
'  erasei  of  exceptional  difficulty  and  risk  of  recidivism.    There  "were  slightly 
ovei:  one  hundred  clients  assigned  to  the  aides,  with  mow  than  two^thirds 
falling  Into  this  high  risk  category.    Caseload  size  ranged  ;Eroii^  about  twelve 

to  twenty-five  with  the  lower  tfigure  usually  representing  cases  assigned  the 

14    '   ^  "  " 

most  recently  hiised  aide.  . 

I 


^    Minority  Probation  Aides t  Yolo  County,  California  (1971)  involved  two 
^Jexican^Ainerican  probation  aides,  eadi  indigenous  to  the  locale ♦    The  proba- 
tion Q.taff  searched  departrcntal  records  for  all  current  probationers  with  ' 
Spanish  surnaioes*    This  group  was  divided  into  two  eligibility  pools;  adult 
and  juvenile.    All  names  for  each  pool  were  placed  in  a  hat    and  drawn  randomly 
—five  adults  and  fifteen  juvenilis— for  each  of  the  case  aides.    All  others^ 

whose  ftames  vera  left  in  the  hat,  constituted  a  control  group  of  persons  who 

15 

would  not  receive  special  serviciBs, 

:  ■  '     .      ■  ^  ■    '        ■    ^  ' 

-  Effectiveness        Paraprof esslonals 

These  three  projects,  described  above,  reflect  the  ^iff ericas  in  type  and 
size  pf  caseloads.    Each. probation  of f ice  attempted  to,  u&e  tha  paraprofessionals 
to  meet  its  specific  need.    Project  Jaguar  also  looked^ at  the  effects  on  reci- 
d^ivisth  at,  several  different  intervals.    Recividism  was  simply  defined  a!s  re-: 
arrest  without  mentioning  disposition  of  the  cases.    After  six  weeks  hte  evalu- 
a^brs  looked  at  the  current  records.    There  was  a  slight  difference  at  that 
-time  in  the  re-arrest  rates  for  Jaguar  (5*1  percent)  and  control  clients  (3.8 

percent).    The  Jaguar  aides  had  substantially  more  serious  and  risky  cases  and 

»  . 

when  controls  were  introduced  for  differences  in  caseload  difficulty    the  dif- 
ference in  re-arrest  rates  disappeared. 

At  three *and  one-half  months  the  records  were  once  again  examined.  Total 
violation  rates  were  again  somewhat  higher  for  Jaguar  caseloads  (14.5  percent) 
than  for  control  cases  (9 ,6  percent)  due  to  the  difficulty  in  cases.  When 
control  was  introduced  for  '^degree  of  supervision  required/'  an  interesting 
finding  emerged.    For  cases  requiring  minimal  and  moderate  supervision  there  I 
was  no  significant  difference  between^  the  Jaguar,  and  control  groups.  For 
cases  requiring  intensive  supervision,  however,  theye  was  a  slight  but  sijgni- 
ficant     difference  between  the  groups,  as  17.5  percent  of  the  Jaguar  cases  were 

violators  versus  24. percent  of  the  control  cases. 
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In' order  to  ianalyze  the  data  further,  the  evaluator  broke  the  total  viola-r 
tlon  rate  into  two  components:     (a)    arrests  for  new  crimes,  and  (b>    technical  " 
violations  and  delinquencies.    There  was  no  significant  difference  between  the 
two  groups  in  the  rates  of  new  arrests .    Aaong' non- Jaguar  cases  there  was  a 
5.2  percent  arrest  rate  compared  with  an  11.3  percent  arrest"  rate  for  Jaguar 
cases.    For  cases  of  equal  difficulty,  however,  all  group  differences  vanished. 
.Jaguar  ald^. appeared  to  be  as  able,  but  no  more  able,  than  their  professional 
cduniterparts  when  if  came  to  residual  recidivism, 

Th6  siiftiiation  was  SM»what  different^  for  technical  violations  and  failtires 
to  report •    Here;  the  Jaguar  aides  displayed  a  marked  advantage  in  dtealing  with 
intensive  supervision    cases  (3*2  percent    versus    12  percent).    However,  because 
of  the  small  sample  size,  statistical  significance ; of  this  relationship  could 
not  be  assessed.       If  this  relationship  is  statistically  significant,  it  could  - 
be  because  the  Jaguar  aide,  through  greater  rapport  and  frequency  of  contact, 

is  better  able  to  retain  clients  than  the  professionals.    It  is  also  possible 

f  ■ 

that  the  Jaguar  aides  iure  simply  under-reporting  client  violations  relative  to 
the  i>r6batiop  officers.    It  is  also  very  important  to  point  out  that  the  case- 
loads  were  much  smaller  for  the  aides,  therefore  giving  them  much  XBOve  time  and 
opportunity  to  meet  with  clients. 

POCA,  Phase  I  involved  f  if ty-two^part--time  indigenous^  paraprof ess ionals . 
The  central  goal  of  Phase  I  was  to  discover  %^ether  th^  indigenous  paraprofes- 
gional  could  perform  effectively  as  a  rehabilitative  agent  in  probation.  The 
evajluator  chose  two  types  of  criteria  to  measure  the  ef fe^ptiveness  of  Phase  I; 
recidivism  rates  and  '^social  adjustment."    The  objective  was  not  to  "prove" 
the  indigenous  worker  was  more  effective  than  the  professional,  but  to^  deter- 
mine whether  the  indigenous  worker,  under  certain  circumstances  and  with  certain 
clients,  maybe  sis  effective  as  the  professional. 

Recidivism  for  the^tudy  was  defined  as  new  arrest.    Because  recidivism 
Idata  were  gathered  only  seven  months  &fter*  the  close  of  Phase  I,  it  was  impos- 
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sible  to  rely  on  mw  convictions »  since  in  wost  case^  the  dispositions  were  still 
pending.    The  data  revealed  marked  similarities  between  eicperimental  and'con- 
trols.    Both  the  experimental  and  control  groups  had  a  36  percent  recidivism 
rate  (one  or  more  offense?),  ^a  majority  (16  percent  expefin^ntal*  15  percent 
control)  of  clients  who  were  ajrrested  having  had  only  one  arrest.  *The  evaltia- 
tor  looked  at .  seriousness  of  the  new  of  fens  es»  -categorizing  them  as:     (1)  per- 
son^al,  (2)    property^  (3)    self,  and  (4)    public  nuismice.    The  distribution 


of  types  of  offenses  was  virtually    identical  for    exper^^ntal  and  controls. 
/•  .    It  is  diffict^^t  to' interpret  findings  based  on  incomplete  data.  There 
is,  however,  some  , room  for  speculation^    Probation  Officer  Aides  (PQA)  had  far 
more  comiminity  contac^ts**  with  their  experimental  clients  than  did  officers  with 
their  control  clients.    Accordingly,  it,  became  common  practice  for  PDA's  to 
accompany  their  clients  to  court  and  frequently  to  speak  on  their  behalf. 

Almost  without  exception,  when  an  experic^ntal  client  wras  arrested,  his  POA 

■  -  '  ■  '      •  -  c/ 

contacted  law  enforcement  authorities  to  ascertain  the  specifier  nature  of  > 
the  charges.    Later,  he  accompanied  ^he  client  to  court*    The  POA's  appearance 
in  court  appears  to  have  had  an  jLmportant  impact  on  judges.    Speaking  on  be-^v 
half  of  the  cli^t,  PDA's  explained  to  the  court  that  the  client  was  under 
close,  federal  supervision*    Most  POA's  and  the  project  supervisors  becau^ 
convinced  after  a  nucfcer  of  such  appearances  that  the  effect ^as  highly  bene-- 
ficial  from  two  standpoints.    First >  it  presented  cleay  evidence  to  the  client 
that  the  POA  was  on  his  side,  and  second,  it  reassured  the  local  courts  that 
even  if  they  dismissed  the  case,  the  client  would  remain  under  close  super- 
vision.   In  contrast,  heavy  caseloads  and  excessive  time  demands  make  such 
court  appearances  difficult,  if  not  impossibly  for  most  professional  officers. 
.      ^    *        POA's  were  initially  slow  at  contacting  law  enforcement  officials  and 

taaking  court  appearances.    It  took  some  time  for  them  to  become  familiar  with 
•  the  criminal -justice  system,  at  least  from  "a  friend  of  the  court"  viewpoint, 
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ajui  to  feel  comfortable  with' this  new  and  often  quite  alien  function,    Not  sur- 
prisingly then,  no  difference  exists  between  convictions  of  experiaentals  and  con 
trol«  fot  first  arrests.    By  the  time  second  and  third  arrests  occurred,  POA's 
were  more  actively  and  aggressively  intervenes  on  their  client b^iialf.  Appar- 
•ntly  the  impact  of  this  activity  was  considerable  because  only  37  percent  of  the 
experinental  second  and 'third  new  arrest  dispositions,  resulted  in  convictions 
while  87  percent  of  the  control  dispositions  were  convict iona^^^ 

The  experimental  and  control  recidivists  did  not  significantly  differ  in 
the  length  of  time  which  elapsed  between  beginning  of  community  supervision  and 
first  new  arrest.    A  slightly  larger  proportion  of  experimental  recidivists. 
(59  percent)  were  arrested  wi-thin  the  first  six  months  of  supervision  than^weire 
control  recidivists  ($Q  percent)  .    The  tendency  for  experimental  clients  to  get 
into  trouble  early  may  have  been  partially  due  to  the  PDA's  initial  struggle- 
wlth  authority  and  their  confusion  over  unclear  "supervision  goals.    Another  pos- 
slblity  is  that;  until  the  PDA's  gain  more v experience,  they  are  far  more  lenient 
and  permissive  than  professionals .  If'"'*'*^*^^ 

The  use  of  social  adjustment  as  an  outcome  measure  was  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  improvement  of  the  quality  of  life  (as  the  client  views  it)  is  an  in^jor- 
tant  element  in  rehabilitation.    Social  adiustmeat  implied^ a  degree. of  maturity 
in  the  client's  ability  to  confront  life's  problems  and  re'sponsibilities .  In  the 
POCA  study  the  concept  of  social  adjtistment  was  opera tionalized  along  a  number 
of  important  dimensions  of  living:    marital^ and  family  life,  employnent,  housing, 
community  involvement,  and  leisure- time  activities.    Data  were  also  gathered 
about  the  nature  of  the  client's  relationship  with  his  PDA  or  officer    The  follow- 
ing tesxilts  areexcerpted  from  the  Probation.  Of ficer  Case  Aide  ^^roject.  Phase  I'.-^^ 

Marital  and  Family  Life;    Data  were  very  difficult  to  gfather  concerning  the 
cil«nt'a  reiatidnghip  with  his  wife  .The  data  that  were  collected  showed  no  differ- 
macms  betwaen  the  experliaetitals  and  controls,  regarding  changes  in  level  of  satis- 
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faction  with  aarital  situation.    There. is  also  no  evidence  that  either  office^ 
or  POA's  were  very  successful  in  ameliorating  unsatisfactory  relationships.  ^- 
Data  were  also  difficult  to  ^ther  concerning  the  client's  performance  in  the 
parental  role.    It  appears- that  neither  POA  nor  officers  had  much  of  ah  impact 
on  the  client  as  a  parent  in  general.  \     '  ^  '  . 

Employment;    Both  POA's  and  officers  were  rmxe  f  ami  liar  ^ith  their  clieAts' 
employment  situation  than  any  other  area  of  social  functioning.  Significantly 
though,  while  POA^s  were  able  to  report  on  88  percent  of  We  experiments,  offi- 
cers could  only  account  for  65  percent  of  their  clients*    Perhaps  the  POA*s  were 
better  infons^d  about  important  aspects  df  their  clients'  lives  than  the  pro- 
fessionals.   At  the  end  of  the  projiact^ythe  e^qperimental  and  control  groups  pre-- 
sented  roughly  ec^uivalent  employment  situations.'   Seventy-^three  percent  of  the 
experiiaentals  and  76  percent  of  the  controls  were  employed  • 

Housing:     Frequency  in  changes  of  resiaence  during  the  project  was  about  th( 
same  for  each  group.    Approximately  60  percent  remained  at  one  residence^  33  per- 
cent moved  two  qx  three  tin^s,  arid  7  percent  four  or  more  times.    In  the  mapor- 
i«fcy  of  cases,  housing  was  judged  to  be  at  least  adequate*    Only  ^  percent  of  the 
controls  and  15  percent  of  the  experimet^tals  were  judged  to  living  in  clearly  a<fe- 
quate  housing.    Apparently,  however,  it^adequate  housing  was  rarely  considered  a 
primary  problem  by  either  POA^s  or  officers,    Neither  spent  much  time  or  effort 

■  ■  \    .  .  .  .1  " . 

attempting  to  help  clients  living  in  inadequate  housing  to  improve  this  aspect 
of  their  lives  .  ' 

Community  Involvement  and  Use  of  Leisure  Time:    Neither  the  experimentais 
nor  controls  were  very  active  in  religious  or  coxomunity  affairs.    The  vast  major- 
ity of  clients  in  both  groups  shunned  formally  organized  leisure  time  activities 
For  the  most  part,  non-work  time  was  spent  at  hoxae  with  the  family  or  "on  the 
street"  with  friends.    POA's  and  officers  reported  improper  us*  of  leisure  time 
in  less  than  10  peipcent  of  their  respective  caseloads^    Spending  inordinate 
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amounts' of  tine  on  the  street  or       taverns  and  associating  with  "undesirable  < 
characters"  were  the  most  coosaon  examples  given-  for  improper  use  of  leisure 
tiae.    In  almost  ail  such  insta^ices,  POA's  or  officers  had  at  least  spoken  to 
'their  clients  about  this  perceived  impropriety;    There  is  no  indication  in 
either  group  that  such  interventions  had  any  ameliorative  impact., 

Relationship  Between  Clients  and  Officers  or  POA*s;    Most  clients  and  POA's 
or  officers  were  asked  to  describe  the  nature  of  their  relationship  with' one 

.  anothe-r  and  how  it  changed,  if  at  all,  over  time.    At  the  beginning  and  end  pf 
the  project,  clients  were  asked  to  specify  whether  they  perceive^  their  POA's 
or  officers  as  a:   (1)    snooper /busybody,   (2)    law  enforcer,  (3)    helper  with  pro- 
blems, or  (4)  friend.     (For  analysis,  the  categories  oi  snooper/busybody  and  law 
^^^^^^^  were  subseliuently  consid^d  together,  as  weire  helper  with  .problems 
and  friend.    Clients  drew  virtually  no  distinctions  within  these  two  sets  of 
categories.)  Similarly,  POA's  and  officers  were  asked ^^which_caJ:egory  they 
thought  most  accurately  described  how  their  clients  perceived  them.    There  was 
far  less  agreement  on  these  .judgments  between  clients  and  POA's.  .  . 

•   TwD-thlrds  of  the  interviewed  e3q)erimentals  said  that  they  considered  their 
POA  a  helper  with  problems  or  friend  in  the.  beginning.    This  figure  changed  to 
88  percent  in  the'end,  an    Increase  of  21  percent.    In  the  beginning,  PDA's  said 
only  41  percent  of  their  clients  saw  them  as  a  helper  or  friend,  but^by  the  end 

•  85  percent  made  t^at  judgment,  which  was  very  close  to  the  clients'  view.  Control 
clients,  in  contrast,  had  a  greater  tendency  to  View  t^ieir  officers  as  helper 

m 

or  friend  from  the  start  (85  percent).  Suj^prisingly ,  officers  failed  to  recog- 
nize this.    In  less  than  one-half  of  their  cases,  the  officers  initially  be- 
lieved they  i^re  8«en  as  a  helper  or  friend.    In  the  end,  officers  said  only 

.1 

57  percent  of  their  clients  considered  them  a  helper  or  friend.    Thus,  while  the 
vist  majority  of  clients  in  both  groups  perceived  their  POA  or  officer  as  a  helper 
or  friend  by  the  end  of  the  project,  POA's  appear  to  have  been  much  more  aware 


of  their  clients'  basic  perception  of  them. 
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Twenty^four  percent  of  the  (pxperimentals  indicated  their  perception  of 
their  POA  improved  (fthat  is,  from  snooperi  busybbdy  or  law  enforcer  to  helper- 
'or  friend)  from  beginning  to  end  of  project*    This  compares  with  only  12  per- 
cent  of  the  controls  vho  described  such  ^  shift  over  time.    Apparently,  POA*s, 
in  their  enthaiasm  and  with  newly  acquired  official  authority,  were  more  likely 
to  come  on. strong  during  ^itial  contacts  with  clients.    As  t^jey  worked  with 
itheir  clients  over  time,  their  helping  function  was  more  readily  perceived. 

FOA^s  and  officers  were  asked  ro  describe,  t^^.  cl^ients*  mode  of  relating 

to  them,  both  initially  and  at  the  end  of  the  project.    Forty-three  .percent  of 

•  }■  .  .  ■ 

the  controls  were  described  cautious  and  factual"  in  their  encounters  with 
officers.  This  group  declined  in  size  to  30  percent  by  termination.  ^Initially, 
only.  35  percent  of  the  experimentals  were  placed  in  this  category,  and  k  decline 
to  7  percent  was  reported  by  termination.  Officers  found  22  percent  of«  the  con- 
trols "open  and  direct"  initially,  and  refKirted  an  increase  to  47  percent  by  the 
;  end»  POA*s  classified  31  percent  as  "open  and  direct"  with  a  startling  increase 
to,  71  perbent  at  the  concli|sion  of  stipervision.    Both  officers  and  POA's  found  a 

few  clients  "dependent  and  over-conforming"  both  at  beginning  and  end, 

w>*  *  ■  ' 

Fifteen  percent  of *  the  controls  were  s^id  to  be  "resistive  and  evasive"  at 

■        '  f- 

the  beginning  and  13  percent  at  the  end.    Initially,  21  percent  of  the  experi- 
mentals  were  placed  in  this  group,  but  the  figure  declined  to  11  percent  Jiy 
termination.    The  experimental  clients  here  tnay  have  been  displaying  sotae  ini- 
tial resentu^nt  over  not  having 'been  assigned  a  "regular"  probation  officer. 
Both  POA's  and  of'f icer's  found  a  few  clients  "challenging  and  manipulative" 
initially,  with  only  a  slight  decline  for  each  group  at  ^e  end. 

^    Thus,  considerable  shifting  in  the  manner  in  which  clients  related  to  their 
ItPOA^s  or  officers  was  reported  bet\^en  the  beginning  and  end*    In  general,  both 
experimentals  and  controls  became  far  less  cautious  knd  resistive,  and  much  more 
open  and  dftrect  as  time  passed.    Semarkably,    almost  threes-quarters  of  the 
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experiiaentals  (coiapared  with  less  than  one-half  of  the  coi^trdis)  were  judged 
as  having  an  open  and  direct  relationship  with  their  POA.  fresiaaably  the  greater 
proximity  (both  geographically  and  socio-cuiturally)  and  fthe  far  more  numerous 
cli^f  contacts  enjoyed  the  PGA's  contributed  to  this  c^tcoae. 

The  most  comnon  form  of  help  given  to  clients  in  both  groups  by  POA 's  and 
officers  was  advice,  especially  about  employment.    Apparently,  this. was  .w6ll  re- 
ceived.    In  each  group,  the  vast  majority  of  clients  (approxin^tely  90  percent) 
reported  that  their  POA's^  or  officers  had  been  at  least  soroewHat  helpful.  Again, 
it  was  in  the  area  of  job  counseling  and  referr^  that  nost  hilp  was  given. 
Only.  2  percent  of  the  clients  in  each  group  . rated  their. POA  dr  officer  as  clearly 
unhelpful.    All  clients  expressed  3  surprising  degree  of  confidence  in  POA  or 
officers'  ability  to  understand  and  help  them  with  their 'problems.  Initially, 
73  percent  of  the  experimentals  and  90  percent  of  the  controls  said  they  believed 
that  their  POA  or  .officer  understood  their  problems.    By  termination,  90  percent 
of  both  groups  shared  this  belief  and  to  a  large'  measure  they  put  it  into  prac- 
tice.   Just  under  one-half  of  experiaientals  and  controls  reported  that  at  some 
time  during  their  period  of  supervisJLon  they  ^received  POA  of  officer  help  with 
a  personal  problem. 

Overall  Social  Adjustment;    POA's,  officers,  project  supervisors,  and  re- 
search judges  were  asked  to  make  an  assessment  of  each  client's  overall  social 
adjustment  at  termination.    The  experimentals  received  somewhat  better  ratings.  ■ 
Sixty  percent  had  made  an  adequate  social  adjustment  coiapared  with  50  percent  of 
the  controls.    Experimentals  with  a  clearly  iftade qua te  social  adjustment  were 
slightly  more  numerous  than  controls.    The  largest  difference  between  the  two 
research  "groups  was  for  clients  who  had  made  neither*  a  clearly  adequate  nor 
inadequate  social  adjtjstment.    Nearly  one-third  of  the  contfols  were  found  to 
be.  operating  on  a  marginal  basis,  compared  with  less  than  one-fifth  of  the 
experimentals.  ^ 
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Conclusion:    Exaxaina^tion  of  recidlviso  laeasures  and  social  adjustment 
ratings  raveal  alaost  identical  outcoM  patterns  for  each  research  group  cen- 
tered  around  the  nature  of  the  interaction  which  occurred  between  client  and 
POA  or  officers*    The  far  greater  frequency  and  regularity  of  contact  between 
client  and  POA  appears  to  have  paid  off  in  helping  relationships  characterized 
by  openness  and  directness*    It  appears  from  the  study  that  the  eiaployxaent  of 
indigenous  paraprofessionals  in  federal  probation  is  operationally  feasible  and 
represents  a  proadsing  adjimct  to  professional  correctional  supervision. 

-   /■  ■  .  ■  ■ 

During  Phase  II  of  POCA,  sixteen  POA's  were  elmployed,  twelve  of  whom  were 
part-tiine  and  four  were  full-time.    Only  eight  part-time  POA's  were  employed 

•  :■.  ■     -  ■  ■  f  ■ 

at  any  one  time.    Phase  II  was  not  evaluated  in. the  same  manner  as  Phase  I, 


of  ef^c 


but  rather  new  areas  of  effectiveness  were  discussed.    These  included: 

il)    The  use  of  POA*^  randomly  assigned  to  probation  officers. 

(2)  The  nature  of  supervisory/ investigative  tasks  which  could 
bfe  managed  by  POA^s.  / 

(3)  How  effectively  officers  and  K)A's  operate  as  a  3^ervice 
delivery  team. 

'   (4)    How  pfficers  respond  to  the  use  of  POA^s. 

(5)  The  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  using 
various  types  of  PDA's,  e.g.,  full-time  versxis  part-,time. 

(6)  How  clients  respond  to  the  use  of  PDA's.    '  , 
(1)    Use  of  the  POA's 

It*. is  evident  from  the  data  that  POA's  both  full*-  and  paf^-time,  were 
used  extensively.    The  numbers  of  recorded  contacts  were  essentially  the  same 
for  the  four  full-time  men  and  the  efght  part-time  men.    However,  in  terms  of 
man-hours  per  week,  the  two  groups  were  dissimilar  (160  man  hours  per  week  for 
the  full-time  men  and  112  for  the  '|)art-tijne  men.)    Tasks  assigned  to  POA's 
l&cked  variation;  8.7  percent  of^assignoents  for  full-tiiae  POA's  and  3.5  percent 
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for  part-time  POA's  were  invegti^tive;  virtually  none  werp  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  resources  in  the  community.    Even  the  tasks  indicated  as  "investi- 
gative,"  are  questionable,  since  they  involved  securing  routine  infonaa|:ion. 
Supervision  task^  were  assigned  to  full-time  PDA's  88.9  percent  of  the  tliae  and 
to  part-tine  P0A*s  96.5  percent  of  the  time. 
.  (2)    Perf  ormanc^  Ey^uation  ' 

Given  the  tasks  assigned.  PDA's,  as  rated  by  the  probatioSSfficfirs,  func- 
tioned effectively.    With  regard  to  par t-tijae  PDA's,  for  example,  officers 
r:&ted  the  results  of  85  percent  Of  the  contacts,  and  PDA's  performance  in  92 
--^percent  of  thk  contacts  as  very  Satisfactory  or  satisfactory. 

•    ■  V  ■  ■■ 

Satisfaction  with  PDA's  performance  was  indicated  in  several  questions  on 
the  officers'  interview,  as  well  as  the  client  interview-    Given  the  satisfac- 
tory performance  and  an  indication  by  the  majority  of  officers  that  PCk's  contri 
buted  to  the  office,  the  question  must  be  asked  as  to  why  PDA's  were  noVsiven 
a  wider  range  of  tasks.    One  possible  explanation  is  that  «;ith  each  new  task, 
additional  demands  are  made  on  the  officer  in  terms  of  training  and  supervision. 
The  time  required  to  supervise  the  PDA  was  a  constant  complaint  by  officers. 

(3)  Effectiveness  of'  Teams 

\  ■ 

The  teams  varied  considerably  in  the  types  of  assignments  received  and  the 

«■  * 

number,  completed .    A  preliminary  attempt  to  evaluate  the  reasons  for  this  dif- 

^  ■ 

ference  suggested  that  a  significant  vari^le  was  the  clarity  of  the  officer's 
training  of  the.  PDA.    This  variable  should  probably  be  invlstigated  in  further 
future  research.    Means  which  foster  the  dgvelopraent  of  explicit  training  pro- 
cedures,  including  the  criteria  for  evaluation  of  tasks,  should  be  encouraged 
in  future  projects. 

(4)  Response  of  Officers  to  POA's     "  '  . 

With  regard  to  the  functioning  of  PDA's,  probation  officers,  in  general, 
gave  them  a  satisfactory  rating.   'However,  other  areas,  for  example,  attitudes 
of  officers  about  the  use  of  PDA'si,  require  further  esqsloration. 

■    o  ^  '221  •  \  : 
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Only  one  of  the  officers  interviewed  stated  that  h«' considered  the  PQA's 

■  »  ■  • 

be  a  threat  to  his  position.    In  'contrast,  of  the'POA*s  interviewed,  seven 
reported  sensing  some  r^seijtiBent  anoQg  professional  staff  menib'ers.  However, 
four  reported  a  change  in4  positive  direction.    Interestingly,  when  officers 
were  asked  about  the  opinions  of  other  officers  and  staff,  they  attributed 
considerably  more  negativism  to  other  staff  than  they  admijtted  having  them- 
selves.   However,  they  futher  suggested  that  a  change  in  a- positive  direction 
was  noted  as  officer^^rked  with  POA's. 


t 

Difference  Be 

veen  PDA  Groups: 

Versus  Part-t: 

— — '  p^- — ^ 

line 

^As  has  been  indicated  ^ove,  the  two  groups  of  PCyV's  do  not  differ  sig- 
nlficantly  in  the  number  of  contacts,  nor '*a^arently  in  the  type  of  contacts, 
although  full-time  POA's  were  assigned  slightly  more  investigative  tasks. 

Consej^u^llljll^y,  what  must  be  ascertained  is  the  function  most  appropriately 
'served" by  POA*h  for  an  Individual  of flee. s  Both  full-time  and  part-time  people 
were  extremely  useful,  but  each  as  a  group  was  somewhat  different.  Full-time 
POA's  appeared  to  be  identifying  much  laore  with  office  and  officers.    Given  the 
closeness  vith  the  office,  they  were  easier.  )to  supervise.    In  contrast,  part- 
time  POA's  raised  fewer  status  problems.    They  provided  a  useful  service  in 
that  they  were  a  readily  accessible  extension  of  the  officer       the  cocamunity. 
However,  it  was  more  difficult  to  supervisai  them;  even  asslgruaent  of  tasks  was 
laore  problematic.    It  must  be  added  thlt  the  majority  of  the^officers  favored 
the  hiring  of  full-time  rather  than  part-time  POA's. 

With  regard  to  o\her  characteristics,  the  majority  of  officers  did  hot 
object  to  the  use*  of  aides,  but  only  a'  small  number  saw  the  hiring  of  ex-offen- 
ders  as  having  any  particular  advantages.    Also,  when  asked  if  the  background 
of  POA's  arid  clients  should  be  similar,  only  a  small  nuirber  of  officers  favored 
this  practice.  .  . 
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(6)    Client's  Response  *  . 

The^response  of  clients  to  POA's  was  somewhat  difficult  to  gauge.  Clients 
who  worked  with  both  officers  and  POA's  were  not  able  to  specify  distinct  dif-' 
ferences  between  them,  except  tha-t  the  POA's  are  "easier  tc^  talk  to."  However, 
a  large  percentage  would  prefer  to  work  with  POA's  and  would  rather  have  a  POA 
go  to  court  with  them.    Of  course,  one  could  Question  whether  the  reason  is 
•that  POA's  are  more  easily  manipulated.    This  assumption  is  questionable.  The 
,  reason .;f or  this  preference  may  be  the  close  personal  contact  and  the  relationship 
between,  client  and -POA.    Clients  suggested  that  POA's  were  more  /personally  con- 
cerned  arid  involved.    However,  many  clients  stated  there  was  n/similarity  be- 
tween POA's  and  themselves,  despite  the iT  preference  for  POA'/  in  many  areas  of 
19  •  ' 

functioning. 

In  general,  this  effort  to  use  paraprofessionals  in  a  correctional  setting 
proved  to  be  quite  successful,  from  the  viewpoint  of  various  individuals.  How- 
ever, tftis  project  was  to  serve  primarily  as  a  pilot  study  to  test,  in  an  applied 
manner.  the_way  POA's  would  be  used  when  more  or  less  randomly  assigned  to  vari-  . 
ous  off|,cers.    Since  the  inception  of  Phase  I,  the  POA  has  become  a  regular 
staff  position  and  was  introduced  in  various  district  offices.  • 

The  Minority  Probation  Aides  project  in  Yolo  County,  California,  involved 
only  two  Mexican- Americaii  aides,  each  indigenous  to  the  locale.    Since  there 
were  only  two  aides  it  is  very  difficult  to  coppare  groups,  however  the  project  . 
had  three. goals  established  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the  success  in 
meeting  these  goals.    The  first  project  goal  was  the  improvement  of  probation 
services  to  the  Mexican-Aster ican  cqmmunlty. 

Each  aide  was  given  a  juvenile  ^group  and  an  adult  group.    In  treatment  of 

juvenile  offenders,  the  aides  were  at  least  as  successful  as  regular  probation 

officers.    The.  adult  group  did  sl^if icantly  better,  however,  because  of  the 

a«all  number  of  adults  in  the  experWntal  group  (fifteen')  it  is  difficult  to 

attribute  the  successful,  results,  to  tke  project. 
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Coxitact  between  case  aides  and  clients  was  reported  to  be  high,  with  most 

t     ■       '    •  ■  ■  :  ' 

e  ■  ■  f  i      ,  ■ 

services  ^to  probation  officers  falling  into  the  consultation  and  interpreter 
•cate^gorieisi?    A  clear  majority  (89  pS^ent)  of  the  officers  polled  stated  they 

felt  th'e  case  aides  generally  had  been  very  effective.    Just  over  one-half^ 

*'  •  ^ 

(57  percent)*  of  the  public  "^agency  personnel  opinions  were  that  the  functioning 
of  the  case  aides  had  helped  them  to  understand  better  the  problems  of  Hexicah- 
Americans  with  whom  they  come  in  contact./  / 

The  second  goal  was  to' increase  the  probation  staff's  awareness  of  the 
needs  of  the  MexlcanrAmerican  community.    iElesponses  from  probation  officers  in- 

.  •  •  ■    ■■  ■■  •  .   °  ■  ■  ^  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

dicated  contact  between  officers  and  case  aides  vas  high.    This  would  be  con-- 

ducive  to  informal  transmission  of  Mexican '-American  comjnunity  needs.  Fifty- 

<  -  « 

eight  percent  (nineteen)  of  the  officers  stated  that  the  functioning  of  the  ^ 

case  aides  within  the  department  helped' them  to  understand  better  the  problems 

of  Mexican-American  probationers* whom  they  were  supervising.    It  appears,  then 

that  the  second  goal  has  been  /met. 

%h&  third ^goal  was  to  accomplish  g  vocational  upgrading  of  case  aides  to 

full  deputy  probation  officers  wiThin  the  three  year  period  of  project  opera- 

tion.  project  waa  funded  £roia  January,  1971,  through  December,  1973-*  ^n 

July  1,  1973,  the  two  case  aides  becanje  full  deputy  probation  officers.  It 

appears  that, all  three  of -t;he  project  -goals  were ja^t,  however  the  size  and 

scope  of^the  project  made  it  very  difficult  to  generalize^  to  bther  situations. 

The.  Probation  Aide  Progi;am .  in  Nassau  County,  New  York,  was  impi^fcented  in 

,  ■  ■  '    ■       fx  '  ' 

October  1970  to  increase  the  amount  of  serviqes  availably  to  the  offender  gopu 

lation  and  to  make.  th6  services  to  prpbatione'r?  more  effective  through  inter- 
action  between  aides  and  prpbationers •  ,  » 

Aides  WQ|R  indigenous  to  the  locale  with  a  selected  number  currently  on 
probation.    The  aides  \n^te.  given  six  weeks  of  training  and  assigned  one  of  the 
following  tasks  2^ 
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I.  Assist  a  probation  officer  and  participate  in  a  range  o^  taaks. 

2*  Assis^i^with  reception  and  other  routine  duties  at  intake. 

3,  Assist  the  probation  officer  during  the  investigatory  procedure. 

4.  Assist  w^-th  tutoring  on  a  one-to^ne  basis. 


•'5.    Act  a8it,*^ig  brother  or  -big  sister  in  a  cultural,  enrichjnent 

■  '  ,  -  ■  ■     ■■■■  ■     /  ■  ■ 

6.    Assist  in  group  activiti«j8  led- by  the  probation  officer. 

.     •     ■  .  ■         ,  ..        »  :.  /    •  ■  ..  , 

i 

7/   Asfeist  in  other  appropriate  areas,  ^  ,  ,  i 

,8,    Assist  inr determining  the  whereabouts  of  missing  offctoijers, 
9.    At  the  request  of  a  probation  office*,  an  aide  will  participate 
in  group  sessions, *  , 
lO.    Several  senior  aide's  vill  be  assigned  to  various  community  agen-- 

cies  to  provide  effective  coordination  of  services.     .  .  ^ 

The  findings  of  the  study  incluliedr  • 

!•    From  a  statistical  standfKjint,  the  levels  of  success  (recidivism,  • 
niimber  of  probation  contacts,  and  successful  treatment  plans) 
were  to  be  most  successful  in  the  Family  Di*vision  arid  least  sue- 
'  cessful  in  the  Narcotics  Division. 

2.    From  a  cost  standpoint,  they  found^  the-^ide  program /to  ^be  more 

expensive  th^n  th^  traditional  probation  approach  without  aides,  • 
-  ■      ^  )  ,  \ 

1$   The  administration  of  the  program  appeared  to  be  generally  lexcel;- 
dent  and  with  few  exceptions  met  the  grant  requirements ^ 

'  •  .  ■      •  .  ■         "  ■ 

4,    While  the  assignment  of  aisles  tp  a  nunber  of  agency  units  and.  » 
community  facilities  permitted  broader  assessment  of  their  effec-  - 
tlveness,  it  also  spread  them  top  t^^in  for  the  dgrvelopment  of  a 
supportive,  cohesive  p^r  group  of  aides. 

,  5.  "The  absence  of  a  full-tin^  entry  level  aide  position  discouraged 
many  qualified  applicants  and  contributed  significantly  to  the 
project* 3  hj.gh  turi»ver  rate. 

6.    It  also  appears  that  *the  objectives  wei;e  already  stated  and  com- 
municated and  that  the  aides  were  performing  the  required  duties 
^  as  stated  ii^  the  project  proposal. 

^  In  all  there  were  fifteen  recommendations  mad^  by  the  evaluation.  These 

_  »  •  ■  A  '    '  '  *     ■  . 

Vecoaaaendat Ions  point  out  sotae  of  the  flaws  in  the  Nassau  Project  that  can  be 


avoided.    Briefly,  they  are  as  follows? 
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X.    The  probation  aide  project  should  be  continued  by  the  Kassau  County 
Probation  Itepartaent. 

2.  S«lection  of  aides  should  be  geared  toward  recruiting  iaore  "high 
risk"  prospects  froa  the  coaaunity. 

■  ( 

3.  The  creation  of  a  trainee  role  for, college  sCudents  should  be  con-  ' 
„  ..sidered.  .  ^ 

4.  The  trainijig  program  should  be  modified  to  neet  the  needs  of  the 
aides,  '  ;,  ■ 

5.  Research  and  evaluation  should  be  established^as  an  on-going  responr 
sibility  of  project  adaiinisttatiott. 

6.  A  project  planning  cotsmittee  should  be  organized. 

7.  All  new  aides  and  officers  assigned  aides  for  the.  first  tii^'^hould 
receive  basic  training  for  their  nW  roles  and  responsibilities. 

8.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  locating  the  Probation  Aide  Project 
organisationally  in  one  of  the  agency's  line  operations  rather  than 
the  Staff  Development  and 'Research  Unit .     \  • 

9.  Groups  or  teams  of  aides  working  under  the  supervision  of  oi^e  *or 
two  officers  i^ould  be  tried  as  a  service-e:^anding,  cost-saving 
alternative  to  the  one-aide,  one-officer  model.  ,  • 

10.  Off ice]:jt  who  are  assigned  as  aide  supervisors  should  receive  train^ 
ing  in  supervision  and  management. 

11.  The  ten-toonth  discharge  criteria  used  in  selecting  format  proba- 
tioners as  aides  should  t>e  discarded. 

12*  Every  possible  effort  should  be  made  to  avoid  situations  in  which 
tite  confidentiality  of  records  or  the  trust  of  the  a$^ncy.  is  vio- 
lated. 

13,    Positions  for  both  full-  and  paij|;-tiitte  aides  fiihould  be  available 
,  .at  the  levei  of  entry.' 


14.  The  senior  aide  position  should  be  maintained  as  a  means  of  confer** 
ring  reward  for  effective  performance,   .  * 

.       •     "  '  .  ' '  '  ■  - 

15.  ^/Disagreements  over  issites  should  be  purposefully  and  widely  aired 

among  agency  personnel. 21  ^  , 

\  '■    ■  ■    '       ■ '  .  .     -         •  <  ' '  - 

While  hot  ^it^ctly  involving  probation  we  feel  it  would  be  beneficial  to 

...  ,         ...  .  .  .    .    ^ . 

>  -"V, 

mention  the  resiats  of  the  Parole  Officer  Aide  Program  in  Ohio,  ail  .|'XeaQ)ldry 
Project.    The  Adult  Pkrole  Authority  of  the  Ohio  Departtaant  of  Behabilitation 
and  Correction,  in  Septei^er  of  1972^  implemeiited  a  program  designated  as  the 
Farole  Officer  Aide  Frogrami  using  ex-offenders  as  qua^i-^parole  officers* 
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goAlft  of  the  POA  project  were  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  APA  and  parolees; 
to  facilitate  cowaunicatton  between  correcttone,  the  comunity,  and  the  state; 
to  angeuder  trust  and  conf idancfi  ii^  tha  correctional  system;  to  decrease  reel-- 

dlvtim;  and  to  reduce  parole  violations,  *  ^  ' 

■  ■         .  -  •  »       .  .  *■ 

The  use  of  ex-offenders  to  aid  and  assist  with  probationers  or  parolees 
la  not  unique  to  QKiOj  hoyever  two  things  wre  relatively  ndvel.    First,  the 
authority,  pc«irer,  and  trust  given  eae-of fenders  hired  as  aides  were  xinique. 
.^though  the  aides  did  not  have  the  total  autonomy  of  parole  officers,  they 
did  have  their  own  caseloads  for  which  they  were  primarily'  responsible.  Second, 
the.  desire  and  coaaaitment  of  the  Ohio  Adult  Parole  Autlwrity  to  objectively 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  was  eatceptional.    In  these  and  other 
respects ,  the  Ohio  Adult  Parole  Authority  iS  capitalizing  on  the  resources  of 
ex-oflenders  and  evaluating  their  effectiveness  ""laore  extensively  than  have 
other  states  to  date.  •  ' 

iln  evaluating  the  twenty-three  parole  officer  aides  en^jloye^  by  the  State 
of  Ohio  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  project,  their  performance  in  com- 
^parison  to  a  contrpl  group  of  parole  officers  has  been  de«aed*  equally  effective. ' 
As  a  result,  the  Ohio  Adult  Parole  Authority  hired  additional  aidfis  and  broadened 
their  reaponsibilities.    The  thii^d  year  evaluation  found  very  similar  benefits. 

The  research  technique  eo^ldyied  in  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the 
parole  officer  aides  included  a  variety  of  approaches.    The  first  tectmique 
utilized  wa«  the  measureoeat  of  aides'  aijd  parole  officers'  attitudes  oh  several 
dimensions  as  being  associated  with  successful  social  service* type  workers'. 
The  results  of  this  ^jeasurement  indicated  that  aides  have  the  qualities, 
attitudes,  and  orientations  generally  associated  with  successful  social  service 
workers.    More  slnllarltles  than  differences  vera  found  between  a£^es  and  parole 
officers  on  theae  various 'at  titudinal  i^^cators,  as  well  as  in  their  attitudes 
toward  law  and  ojrder. 
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The  third  approach  followed  in  evaluating  the  program  was  the  uae  of  stu- 
dents as  field  observers.    The  students  reported  no  difference  in  the  number  of 
"parolees  siiHeo  on  the  average  by  the  various  parole  officer^  and  parole  officer 
aides.    Similarly,  ik),  differences  were  observed  in  the  percentage  of  .tliae  spent 
with  parolees.    Also,  parole  officers' and  parole  officer  aides'  relationships 
with  fellow  workers  were  rated  equals  but  aides  were  evaluated  as  having  some- 
what better  relation^  with  their  pa^Ji^lees  than  did  parole  officers.  .'    ■  , 

Unit  supervisors  rated  parole  officers  and  aides  on  several  dimensions  as 
a  fourth  technique  in  evaluating  the  progtam.    Their  ratings  indicated  that  In 
most  respects  parole  officers  were  much  superior  to  aides.    Supervisors  in 
1973  rated  parole  of-ficer  aides  better  in  getting  parolees  jobs  and  "putting 
themselves  out."    However,  in  1974,  supervisors  rated  parole  officers  superior 
on  every  indicator.    This  is  apparently. a  reflection  6f  the  type  of  aides 
hired  during  the  second  year  of  the  program. 

In  1975,  aides  were  rated  superior  on  about  half  the  dimensions.    In  com- 
paring supervisors'  ratings  of  aides  according  to  length  of  etaployment ,  those  ( 
hired  during  the  first  year  ip  comparison  to  the  second  year  of  the  program 
were  rated  higher  on  every  dimension.    In  fact,  if  supervisors'  ratings  for 
parole  officer  aides  hired  during  the  1972-1973  program  year  were  compared* to 
parole  officers j  there  was  very  little  difference  between  the  two  groups.  Aides 
were  rated  somewhat  better  in  relating,  helping,  and'  getting  parolees  jobs  in 
1974t  while  parole  officers  are  rated  higher  in  motivating  parolees  ahd  cbn- 
siderably  better  at  report^vriting.    Overall,  however,  supexrvisors  in  whose 
units  aides  worked  wmre  very  enthusiastic  about  the  Parole  Officer  Aide  Program. 
Several  supervisors  indicated  they  had  grave  doubts  about  the  prograa  at  its 
inception,  but  they  now  felt  it  was  the  best        program  to  have  ever  cotae  out 
of  the  Adult  P^l^oie  Authority  and  that  it  should  certainly  be  expanded • 

The  fifth  indicator  in  assessing  tije  desirability  of  the  ex-offender  pro- 
gram  was  to  ascertain  inxaates^  attitudes  toward  such  an  innovatipn.  Inxutes 


•J^rveyed  at  Ohio*s  penal  institutions  were  very  much  in  f av^r  of  the  t»arole  Offi-  . 
cer  Aide  Prograjft^    The  majority  o|  inmates  feit  parolees  supervised  by  an  ald« 
would  be  more  likely  to  suijceed  |n  parole.    An  overwhelming  majority  af  Inlaates 
indicated  they  would  prefer  being  supervised  by  an  aide^  rather  than  a  parole 
officer.    Surprisingly,  although  the  program  had  been  in  effect  for  two  years  in 
1974,  fewer  than  50  percent  of  the  inmates  were  aware  of  the  program; 

4  ■ 

I  A  sixth  approach  used  in  the  eyaluatioa  was  to  contact  the  parolees  super-- 

\  . .  •     ,  ......  .  , 

vised  by  parole  officers  and  parole  officer  aides  to  determine  their  opinion  of 
the  help  and  support  they  were  receiving,    The  parolees  surveyed,  who  were  under 
the  supervision  of  either  an  aide ^or  a  parole  off  icer,  rated  parol^.  of f icer  aides 
superior  on  every  indicator  in  1973,  and  rated  parole  officers  somewhat  better 
than  parole  -officer  aides  in  1974.    Parole  officer  aides  in  1973  were  rated 
more  trustworthy,  more  concerned,  more  helpful  in  finding  jobs,  more  under- 
Standing,  easier  to  talk  with»  and  easier  to  find  when  needed  by  parolees  than 
were  parole  officers.    Such  was  not  the  case  in  1974,  when  all  parole  officer 
aides  were  simply  copapared  to  the  control  group  of  parole  officers. 

The  reason  for  such  differ ii^g^resjgCtta  .seeioecl  t^^vxest  with  the  type  of 
parole  officer  aide  chosen.    The  197*  program  e^ali^i^on  mentiot^d  that  the 
aides'  smaller  caseload  might  be  responsible  for  the  more  positive  ratings 
parole  officer  aides  received  from  parolees.    .This  explanation  now  seems 
somewhat  less  than  .accurate.    A  more  rational  explanation  might  simply  be  that 
aides,  carefully  chosen,  can  be  a  real  asset  to  the  Adult  Parole  Authority's 
service.    However,  being  an  ex-offender  is  no  guarantee  that  an  individual 
will  make  a  good  parole  officer       aide  .^Consequently,  careful  screening  , of 
applicants  should  be  used  in  the  future  in  order  to  assure  the  program's 
su^ess  ♦  ^ 

A  seventh  approach  in  assessing  the  ex^of fender  program  was  a  national 
'survey  of  State  Directors  of  Corrections.    This  survey  documented  the  growing 
trend  of  utilizing  ax-<jf fenders  in  corr^ctioni  as  support  personnel.    The  majority 
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of  directors  favored  using  ex-offenders  as  parole  officers  or  aides,  but  only 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  have  actually  implemented  programs  where  a  sizeable  num- 
ber of  such  ex-offenders  were  employed. 

The  recidivism  (failure)  rates  for  aides'  and  parole  officers'  caseloads, 
measured  in  1974,  indicated  that  those  clients  supervised  by  aides  had  signifi- 
cantly l)ewer  failures  in  every  category  tfcan  did.  clients  of  parole  of  fi'cers . 

The  aides*  failure  rate  was  6»32  percent,  while  the  parole  officers'  was  10.27  . 

22"  ~    ■  -•  *"•■''.■■*• 

percent.        The  difference  was  found  to  be  statistically  significant  at  the 

.01  level.  ,  ^ 

Overall,  Ohio's  Parole  Officer    Aide  Program  has  been  given  positive,  often 

superlative,  ratings  from  almost  everyone  associated  with  it,  including  the  Law     ;  < 

Enforcement  Assistance  Administration.    The  aides^ave  performed  well  in  their Y 

employment  and  have  received  outstanding  praise  anci  acknowledgement  fdr  their 

* 

contribution  to  the  field  of  correctiohs.    The  evaluators  strongly  re coimnended 

*    ■  ■■ 

that  tife  program  be  continued  and  adopted  in  other  states.  - 

This  section  serves  not  only  as  a  review  of  the  literature,  budlalso  as 
a  helping  tool  for  those  wishing  to  implement  a  paraprofesslonal  program.  We 
have  attempted  to  address  the  underlying  J.ssues  of  the  use  of  parapro'f essionals 
in\probation  wj^h  special  emphasis  on  organisation*    It  is  apparent  from  the 
research  that  has  Veen  dgtia  so  far  that  many  unforseen  problems  arise  when  im- 
^  pigmenting  a  paraprofesslonal  program.    We  have  attempted  to  cite  some  of  the 

more  comcion  problems  and  somef possible  solutions.  ^        -         .  . 

While  we  have  attempted *to  answer  some  of  the  questions,  many  still  re- 

•^'^  " — ^  -  ■ 

main  unanswe^:;gd>  / 'iFor  example,  when,  does  a  paraprof  essional  lose  those  quali- 

ties  that  make  him  special,^  and  when,  and  under  what  conditions  should  he. 

enter  the  proi^otional  track?    We  have  had  some  difficulty  in  determining  the 

best  model  for  utilizing  the  paraprofesslonal*  should  they  be  employed  in 

V     teams,  as  individuals,  or  perhaps  a  combination,  of  some  port?    While  evidence 
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exists  that  the  paraptofeasldnal  can  be  utilized   and  incorporated  into  a  proba- 
tlon  department  we  still  have  no  true  cost-benefit,  co^t-ef fecXiveness  evalua- 
tions.    This  should  be  a  high  priority  goal,  since  all  neceasary^f forts  should  be 
made  to  substantiate  the  dollar  cost  and  effectiveness  of  these  programs. 

Lastly,  we  have  not  proven  conclusively  tKat  paraprofessionals  are  more 
successful,  however,  research  appears  to  point  out  the  fact  that  many  tines  they 
are  as  successful  as  probation  officers,  perhaps  even  oore  so  with  high  risk  pro- 

bationers.  .  .  \* 

.  Ak  '         ■  ■  .         \  ■ 

In  the  beginning  of  the  section  we  cited  some  common  rationales  for  the  use 
■         ■    -  ^  .  ■  \ 

of  paraprofessionals.  They  are  as  follows:     (1)    there  is  a  large  pool  of  untrained 

unemployed  nonprofessionals  from  w^iich  to  recruit,     (2)    it  is  possible  to  \' 

tstraitt  Nonprofessionals  to  |>erfona  significant  reform  roles,  and  (3)    It  wouli 

bf  econoiaically  efficient  to  use  paraprofessionals  in  the  reformation  procesi?*  ^ 

It  appears  that  there  is  still^'a^large  podl  of  untrained,  unemployed  non-profes- 

■j 

sionals  from  which  to  recruit ,  however,  the  limited  use  of  paraprofessionals! has 
not  had  an  appreciable  effect  upon  providing  needed  manpower  to  probation. 

^  ^     While  it  appears  that  it  is  possible  to  train  nonprofessionals,  there. is ^s till 

^  ■      ■       '  .[■■"■ 

the  question  of  whit  roles  they  should  ^ay  and  how  effective  they  truly  are. 

Finally,  it  has  not  been  proven  that  it  is  economically  efficient  to  use  pars- 
professionals  and  until  it  is, this  rationale  is  simply  speculation. 
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\  CHAPTER  VI 


'     •  THE  USE  OF  \^bLUNTEERS  IN  PROBATION 


;■.  'X  ■■■■  ■  ■     \^  ,■■ 

Intppducton 

■  — T^^— 

Probation  in  the' United  States  began  with  volxmteers.    Now,  after 

.  .      ■       \  ■  i 
many  years  of  avoidance, 'our  sy3teB^;seeijaM  t;^iave  cabrated  thea  once 

again.    From  the  early  1900' s  until  1<>60  oiae  would  have  been  hard  presajSd 
to  find  a  volimteer~in-pr6bation  type  program  operating  anywhere,  in  the^  * 
United  States.    In  1960,  Judge  Keith  Le^nhouta  of  the  Royal  Oak,  Mich- 
igan Municipal  Court  resurrected  the  contept,  and  the  idea  has  grown 
"^V^rapidly  since.    Recent  estimates  report  that  scaae  300, (M30  volunteers  now- 
serve  2,000  jurisdictions  while  contributing  over  20,000 j 000- hours  of 

service  per  year.^    Others  place  the  figure  at  500,000  volunteer a  aerving 

2  •     ^  ■  ■ 

3,000  jurisdiction^.      The  '^evidence  does  i|ndicate  that  the  past  fifteen 

or  more^  years  have  seen  a  marked  revitali^atlon  of  the  volunteer  concept. 

What  can  tlie  ccMWunity  expect  to  derive  from  a  volunteer- in-prob  at  ion 

type  project?    Its  proponente  consider  it  to  be  one  of  the  ©ore  promising 

irmovations  in  the  field,  claiming  that  it  can  help  alleviate  the  pro))lem 

of  excessive  caseloads  and  contribute  to  rehab iltation  and  reintegration 

goals  for  the  probationer.    Volunteers*  activities  have  been  broken  down 

into  three  areas  of  structural  impacts:     (1)    Volunteer  projec|8  offer 

an  amplification  o^  probation  services,     (2)  Volunteer  projects  of fer  a 


diversification  of  probation  servicas,  and  (3)  Volunteer  projects  offer" 
additional  support  services.^ 

At  t^e  outse^  it  should  be  noted  that  voltmteer  projects  in  total 
impact  seeis  to  present  an  asialgamation  of  advantage  and  disadvantage  to 

the  conanunity  as  will  be  discussed  in  this  section.    P^jjesfibnal  project 

•     '  *  ■  ■   '  '■  • 
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MAoageoent  .mxat  be  achieved  to  maximize  advantages  so  that  the  dis- 
advantages  do  not  drive  the  project  out  of  existence. 

Scope  of  Services 


Volunteer  projects  operate  on 


the  premise  that  certain  types  of 


probationers  can  be  helped  effectiyeh-y  by  the  services  a  volunteer  tSLxx 
of fer^  and  that  such  services  can  be  provided  at  a  minimal  direct  tax 
>lJollar  cost.    In  general,  the  principle  function  of  the  volunteer  is  to 
suppleis^ntt  not  replace,  probation  officer  efforts  by  providing  individual 
specialized  services  to  probationers* 

Amplification  of  Services  ^ 

Scheier' has  suggested  that  one  consider  the  probation  officer  who 

has  one  hour  per  ibonth  to  spend  with  each  client.    He  can  either  spend  it 

'  ■  \  "  ■ 

directly  with  the  probationer,  where  one  hour  of  input  lead^  to  one  hour 

of  output,  or  supervise  a  volunteer  i^iio  will  spend  ten  to  fiJteen  hours 

with  the  probationer,  where  one  hour  of  input  leads  to  ten  to  fifteen 

hours  of  oistpiU:«    A  coiid>lnation  of  the  two  systems  se^ms  to  be  the  laost 

logical,  ^ere  the  probation  officer  spends  part  of  the  timt  supervising 

the  volunteer  and  part  of  his  tlj&e  in  direct  contact  with  the  probationers* 

But  these  calculations  do  Indicate  an  amplification  factor,  wh^e  for  each 

hour  of  probation  time  invested,  ten  to  fifteen  hours  of  voluntpar  serviees 

* 

are  contributed  to  the  probation  system.  ^  — 
Diversification  of  Services  ' 


By  drawing  upon  th^time,  talents,  and  abilities  of  volunteers  to 
assist  in  probation  services,  the  probation  officer  can  serve  to  broaden 
the  nattjre  of  the  services  offered.    Scheier,  Director  of  the  National 
Center  of  Volunteers  in  Courts,  has  reported  that  80ine~155^volunteer  roles 
have  actually  been  filled  by  volunteers  in  one  court  or  another. 
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The  conaunity  i^en  contains  a  diverse  supply  of  skills  *and  can  serve  as 
a  xttanpower  resource ♦    (See  Appendix  6A)^  ^  < 

Additional  Support  Services 

•  - 

In  addition  to  the  direct  probation  services  offeredi  volunteers 
often  assist  the  volunteer  project  in  an  administrative  capacity.  For 
example,  the  v^lX-known  Royal  Oak,  Michigan  program  has  been,  supervised 
by  a  full  time  volunteer  for  qtiite  sojo^  time.      The  VIS  TO  program  in  Los 
Angeles  County  (California)  utilised  volunteers  to  fill  souk  of  ita 
clerical/needs,  such  as  handling  stipplies,  Xeroxing,  answering  recruitaent 

correspdndepice,  and  routine  offic^  contacts,  as  well  as  participating  in 

<      ■  '  •  ■ .    •  ■  ' 

prograA  research  projects.      There  can  be  little  doubt  that  volunteers 
|lfi  a  probation  framework  can  serve  as  a  means  of  amplifying  time,  atten-- 

M  :  .  ^'  "   

tion  and  type  of  services  given  to  the  probationer  by  the  system. 
Project  Roles  ^  ,  . 

The  role  of  the  chief  administrator,  who  is  often  a  volunteer  is 
relatively  constant  from  program  te  progr^.    He  is  responsible  for  imple- 
nKSiting  policy,  fiscal  management,  coordination  of  volunteer  program 
activities  with  the  court  and  the  probation  department,  and  generally 
overseeing^ th^  daily  administration  of  the  program.    JEn  some  programs  how- 
ever, the  chief  admlriistrator  answers  the  role  o^  fund  raiser  or  program 
liaison  and  public  telations  director  and.  delegates  his  authority  to  his 
administrative  assistants. 

The  role  of  the  administrative  assistant  differs  widely  from  program 
to  program.    He  may  function  as  the/de  facto  chief  administrator,  or  may 
serve  merely  as  a  coordinator  of  oterations  or  as  an  Information '^dispenser  • 
The  second  role  may  be  more  prevalent  because  administrative  assistants 
are  often  volunteer^s  with  special ydmit^strative  or  public  relations  skills 
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RelatlonshJrp  Models.  ^ 

The  volunteers*  relationship  roles  with  the  probatpner  can  be  class- 
ified into  four  categoriei:  \»  ^ 

(1)  Ihe  3  il  >todel,  where  the  volunteer^  on  a*  one-to^ne  basis 
seeks  to  obtain  the  trust  and  confidence  of  the  probatiox^r 
and  helps  him  to  mainjtain  his  existence,  clarify  his  rol^ 
in  society,  and  plan  for  the  future,  ^ 

(2)  The  Supervision  Model t  where  the  volunteer  who  works  as  a  case 
aid  to  a  probation  officer,  provides  services  to  a  nuuier 

of  probationers. 

(3)  The  Prof tonal  Model,  where  the  volunteer,  who  is  a 
prof esi  icsniM.  or  semi-ptofessional  in  his  field,  provides 
special  sei^ices  to  a  number  of  probationers.  ' 

(^)    The  Administrative  Model t  where  the  volunteer  assists  with 
the  project  administrative  functions  and  interacts  0nly 
indirectly  with  the  probationers.  / 

While^  the  very  title  'Volunteer  project"  may  imply  that  few  costs  are 

involved,  this  not  the  case.    Although  the  volunteers  themselves  receive 

little  or  no  remuneration  for  their  efforts,*  nevertheless,  recruiting, 

screening,  training,  matching,  and  supetvising  all'  Involve  a  cost.  To 

raise  necesary  funds,  volunteer  projetts  utilize  four  sources;     (1)  State 

government,.    (2)  l<ical  goverxui^nt,  ,  (3)  federal  gran t«t,     (4)  private 

donations.    Most  projects  seek  funds  from  single  sources,  however,  the^ 

trend*  may  be  confi>inations  of  sources  in  order  to  assure  their  continued 

existence. 

While  twenty-one  projects  were  reviewed'^in  terms  ^f  funding  sources, 

we  could  not  be  sure  that  the  documents  examined  revea|.ed  the  entire 

'   '    ■  '  ■  \ 
source  of  income.    IWelve  were  apparently  funded  by  the  federal  government 

two  received^ local  dollars;  nine  received  state  dollars  and  three  obtained 

private  do^tions.    Some  25  percent  of  the  projects  examined  have  sought 

financial  (support  from  coxnbinations  of  sources,  while  75  percent  seem 

pc  look  to' one  source  for  their  sustenance. 
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.\:  A  problem  facing  all-  projects  is  survival*    When  the  grant  e3q)ires  or 
the  private  donations  fio  does  the  project^  unless  the  project 

administrators  can  obtain  or  renew  financial  support  on  the  p^rt  of  the 

governsient  (be  it  federal,  state,  or,  local)  and  the  private  donors. 

'        * .  '  <^ 

....  .  '    ' .    ■  ■  -  . 

Organization 

(tost,  though,  not  all,  volunteer  projects«pare  administered  either 

^  '  '  ^     ■  -      .    .      .  ' '     .   '  • 

through  the  local  court  or  the  probation. department,^  even  though  they  ^ 

be  administratively  staffed  entirely  with  volunteers.    The  important  fact 

is,  however,  that' ultimate  control  is  usually  maintained  by  either  the 

local  i:ourt  or  the  probation  department.    One  notable  e?cception^to  this 

generality  is.  the  State  of  Floridai  wh^re  the  volunteer  project  has  been 

organized  on  a  statewide,  coordinated  basis  since  i968*  Generally 

speaking,  ,liowever^,  volunteer  projects  can  be  categorized  into  one  of  three 

basic  formats •    the  three  figures  below  graphically  illustrate  these 

o^^ganizational  styles  /  The' differences  are  not  so  much  within  the  structure 

of  the  organization,  but  rather  in  who  fills  the  positions  within  the  , 

.  »  ■■  ^       '    *   '  ■  . 

,       '  ,  ■  '  ^,  .  /■   ■    _       ■ , 

structure  •  *  "  V 


by^a  govepiment  unit,  . while  Figure  3  illustrateis  a  project  which  has 


"   Figure  1  illustrates  projects  which  are  administered  and  conti'ofled 

fittle       no  itnnediate  foj^raal  administrative  ties  tp  a-govemment  unit, 
f'i^ure  2  represents  a  close  relative  of.  the  latter  cases,  with  project 
positions  being  staffed  by  both  volunteers  ^nd  professionals,  although 
the  project  .itself  has  few  formal  goveriunent  ties.  "  . 
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'    FIOJSE  6.1- 
-  ORfiANIZAIIQN  OF  VXP  PROGRAMS  I 
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FIGURE  6.2 
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,    FIGURE  6.3 
GROANIZAIION  OF  VIP  ?80GSAHS  III 
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the  «ineteen  project  irtiieh  coxjld  be \categorized  in  terias  o 

*  •  .       ■  * 

iratlowftl  arraogeaent  vere  distributed  into  the  following  classifications: 


TABLE  6.1 


'  ORGANIZATIOIiAL  ARRANGEMENTS 

Figure  #  of  Cases  Observed  Relative  Frequency 

1  "^        14  73.7  % 

2  '      2  10.5 

3  ,   ^  3  15.8 
TOTAL                  ^                               19    .  lOO.OJS 


S  operations 
Lack  of  success  in  any  given  volunteer  proje<(t  seeing  to  be  a  function 

of  managenient  bperations  rather  than  the  volunteer  coi^iqept.    This  obserr* 

i  \ 

vation  surfaced  again  and  again  in  the  literattire.    For  example,  the  1975 

9 

Southfield  Michigan    reported  an  abundance  of  potential  volunteers  and 
probationers,  but  the  actual  niatch  rate  was  quite  low  due  to  operationar 
inadequacies.    The  1976  Indiana  University  study  of  fourteen  volunteer 
projects  in  the  State  of  Indiana  concluded  "  the  universal  problem  of 
project  reviewed  was/ a  lack  of  good  basic  design*"    Ihe  greatest  problejns 
being  experienced  were  the  lack  of  communication  between  probation 
officers  and  volunteers  and  subsequent  coordination  of  efforts.  The 
Suimaary  of  the  Santa  Barbara,  California  project  reported  a  lack  of 

comsDunicatipn  between  volunteers  and  piiobation  officers  and  the  lack  of 

^  11 
gerteral  managerial  support  aa  major  drawbacks  to  the  project  operations • 

These  drawbacks  were  viewed  in  the  context  of  operational  problems  and 
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not  ««.4i6parageaejit  of  the  volunteer  conceptV-  The  fdllQwi^ 
viXl  review  the  iessential  operatlpatl  coa^jooents  of  an  effective  project. 
Cotaaunity  Suppojt  '  ^ 

To  operate  aa  a  viable  entity,  a  volunteer  project  aust  obtain  &nd 
maintain  the  sttpport  of  the  public  at  large,  the  media,  local  political 
officials,  th^  local  court,  and  the  probation  depattraent.^^    Lack  of 
support  from  any  one  of  these  cou^oaents  will  jeopardize  the  existence 
of  any  volunteer  project.    Engaging  in  activities  that  serve  to  al?^  • 
viate  friction  and  prcwwte  cooperation  and  understanding  is  essential  to 
the  est^lishment  and  continued  well-being  oi  a  volunteer  project.  It 

is  not  the  purpose  of  this  section  to  delve  into  the  political  ramifi- 

-  ■  ■      ■  /  ■ 

cations  of  developing  and  maintaining  a  volunteer  project  in  a  community. 

Sote  however,  that  compllx  political  realirtfes  do  exist  and  must  be 
dealt  vith  in  ordet  to  facilitate  continu^  prbgram  stability.  The 
activity  is  the  very  foundation  of  successful  operations  and  continued, 
project  stability^ 
Recruitment  ' 

A  . Successful  volunteer  program  requires  an -adequate  supply  of  volunteer 
workers.    In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is^.  not -difficult  in  UKJst 
toromunities  to  attract  a  pool  of  qualified- applications .    Reports  have  ^ 

generally  shown  today's  volunteer  to  be  successful,  mature,  and  well 
13 

educated .  ,  * 

The  1976  Lincoln,  Nebraska  project  reported  that  the  mean  age  of  its 

^  14 
volunteers  was  27  years,  with  60  percent  married  and  about  60  percent  male. 

The  average  educational  level  was  a  little Vover  fourteen  years.    Over  90 

percent  of  the  volunteers  expressed  a  religious  affiliation.    The. project 

also  reRprted  that  they  have  used  volunteers ''from  all  wdlks  of  life  and 

socio-economic  levels  ip  the  community. 
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.The  1974  Franklin    County,  Ohio  project^^  reported  voluateeris^m  to  be 
generally  a  ^iddle-class  pheiK2ipetK>n  *    The  s^an  agOf  of  the  volunteers  vas 
found  to  be  almost  thirty- two  years f  with  almost  70  percent  of  the  volun- 
teers  being  male^  and  more  than  65  percent  marri^.    The  average  education 
rested  in  the  "Sotae  College"  category.    Twoy-thirds  of  the  volunteers  had 
had  no  prior  e^erience  in  the  criminal  justice  system. 

The  1975  review  of  the  Macorob  County  Michigan  project^^  repoarted  60 
percent  of  the  volunteers  v^re  females,  with  the  mean  education  level 

falling  in  the  thirteen  to  fifteen  years  category  and  the  mean  age  in  the 

^ '  ■ 

twenty-six  to  twenty^ight  years  range* 

17  *  * 

The  1972  review  of  the  Anchorage >  Alaska  project-^'  reported  that 

55  percent  of  the  volunteers  were  males,  62  percent  of  the  volunteers 

■-    '  >  f     '      .   '  . 

^eve  married,  and  the  average  age  was  thirty'  years •    The  average  education 

(        ■  '      .  .f  .  . 

■  ■     V.   .■  ■   '  '      ■  .   ■    :  . 

rested  In  the  "Some  Collegf"  category.  "Sixty-four  percent  reported  that 

they  they  had  done  volunteer  work  before. 

The  1976  Alameda  County,  California  project       reported  that  63  per- 
cent of  its  volunteers  were  females,  and  68  percent  of  the  volunteers  were 
non-white*    More  than  50  percent  had  at  least  a  bachelor's  de|;ree. 

diurches  ^^nd  i'eltgious  organizations  are  a  prime  source  of  volunteers, 

as  are  graduate    and  undergraduate  students  of  a  local  university  or  college 

Community  service  groups  and  professional  organizations  representing 

occupations,  such  as  teachers,  accountants,  businessmen,  and  social  workers 

have  often  been  rectuited.    Many  volunteers  have  been  deferred  by  program 

staff  and  court  and  probation  department  personnel.    In  particular,  judges 

have  served  a«^-#xcellent  recruiters .^^    The  volunteers  project  in  Eugene, 

Oregon  has  found  that,  most  per^ns  will  volunteer  their  services  if  they 

are  personally  asked  the  question:  '*Will  y|u  please  give  the  J|ivenile 

,  20 

Department  a  hand  with  a  delinquent  boy  or  girl  who  needs  a  friend?'* 


■     •  \-         ,■     .     •  ■  ■  .  , 

*  ■■ 

^        {  '  ^    ■  .  ' 

•»  ■  ■  ^ 

f 

Ariothftr  wldeXy-uaed  source  of  voluateera  is  volunteer  bureaus. 
These  bureaus  act  as  clearinghouses  to  which . interested  persons  can 
apply  as  volunteers  by  stating  their^-i^rests  and  preferences  for  the 
type  of  program  With  which  they  would  like  to  work.    The  volunteer  pro-r 
gram  then  approaches  the  bMreau  with  its  particular  needs,  and  i  volun- 
teer is  matched  with  the  program  most  suitable  for  him. ' 
,  As  a  supplement  to  each  of  these  sources,  individual  word-of-mouth 

has, been  an  indispensible  means  of  recruiting.    Communication  about 
a  program  among  friends  and  acquaintances  has  and  w^  11  continue  to 
assure  a  solid  source -pf  volunteer  applicants. 


Distribution  of  procKJtional  materials    by  way  of  the  mail,  the  press, 
radio,  and  teWvlsion  are  other  means  of^en  undertaken.    While  the  abover 
described  sources  are  recruiting  techniques  aimed  at  selected  individuals, 
these  latter  methods  are  an  atteiijpt  to  inform  a  large,  public  audience  of 
the  program.     Such  mass  approaches  are  then  followed  by  more  personal 
interviews  for  discussions  of  the  program  an^  more  selective  screening. 
Screening  and  Selection 

A  key  element  in  >a  successful  volunteer  project  is  the  care  the 
program  takes  in  screening  applicants,  and  the  opportunity  afforded  the 
applicants  to  screen  the  project.     There  are  basically  six  methods 
used  in,  this  two-w^  screening  process:  the  application  form,  the 
personal  interview,  letters  of  reference,  polide  checks,  self  screening, 
and  performance  during  training. 

The  application  form  itself  can  provide  a  wide  variety  of  relevant 
information  for  administrative  use.     Nearly  all  volunteer  programs 
personally  interview  potential  volunteers.    The  interviews  provide  the 
applicant  with  more  information  about  the  program,  while  allowing  the 
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agency  to  deteraine  if  the  applicant  can  work  well  in  itja  particular!  pro- 

gram.  Letters  of  reference  provide  an  outsider's  opinion  of  the  appil-^ 

•  ••  * 

cant*s  ability  to  relate  to  and  assist  others.  ^ 

Some  projects  require  a  pre-service    training  excerisj^  for  poten-- 
tlai  volunteers,    A  volunteer *s  training  i^x^rcise  perfortaance  is>  often 
reviewed  and  coix^ared  to  a  miniiaum  standard Thp^^who  fall  below  the 
standard  are  often  released.   (Self-screening,  vten  the  applicant  hifliself 
examines  the  pjDogram  jM||^hi8  own  capabilities,  resources,  and  motivation 
and  decides  whether  tMEjme  %he  c^jsnitment  to  be  a  volunteer^  is  a  vital 
element  lin  the  Screening  process  .    Applicants  must  be  ^iven  the  oppor-- 
tunity  CO  screen  a  project  also;  then  as  Se iter  points  out,  **he  ktusws 
njore  precisely  into  what  he  is  entering.  .Highly  desirable  pier  sons  can 
heccoKt  disenchanted  With  a  program  that  is  not  quite  what  they  thought  it 

uld  be,  and  beco^te  ineffective  volunteers ."21    The  screening  and  selecr 

'  /  ■       '  ■  '  '  •  ' 

tidh  process.  Seiner  points  out,  then  becomes  a  two-way  street,  as  admin- 
istrators seek  information  to  make  judgments  on  the  selection  of  volun- 
teers and  as  Volunteers  seek  information  to  make  a  judgment  on  whether 


to  become  %  (Volunteer  in 'this^ specif  ic  prograifi. 

.    Some  work  has  been  done  in  an  attempt  to  identify  ^t he  most  effective 

volunteer.    A  1975  study,  conducted  in  Toronto,-  Canada  by  P.^r^  _£ound 

housevd-ves  to  be  the- most  -successful  occupation  categoty.    Young  volun- 

teers  were  found  to  be  Just  as  .successful  as  older  volunteers  .  The 

study  concluded  that  a  wide  variety  of  volunteers  could  be  used  without 

22 

.  lowering  the  success  rate  of  the  project.  .  ' 

Training  t 

A  significant  aspect  of  any  volunteer  program  is  training.    More  than 
a  desire  to  s^irve  is  needed  to  be  effective  in  volunteer .  servi^^e • 


7  2^ 
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A  wiititude  of  tiraining  techniques  a?e  utilized  from  pro4ect  to  ■ 
proiect.    Slide  shows^  movies,  Urge  and  small  group  discussions,  role' 
playing,  one-to-one  discussions  and  lectures  represent  a  few  of  the  tech- 
fliques*    Training  can  be  conveniently  categorized  ^ in  a  tiiae  sequence, 
;  •   ■    '  niuaelys  •  ^-      ■  .  v  . 

1.  training  prior  to  a  case  assignment 

2.  training  subsequent  to  and  concurrent  with  a  case  * 
 .....  .              assignment.  *  ■ 

The  extensiveness  of  the  training  differs  from  project  to  project 

-    I  "  .  ......  ■ 

The  MacOTb  County,  Michigan  project  requires  some  tweitty- four  hours  of 

pre-case  assignment  instruction. 23    The  Partners  project in  Alaska  offers 
training,  but  not  all^olunteers  participate. The  Jackson,  Indiana 
Circuit  Opurt  projects 'reportedly  offers  no  training  at  all  to  its 
^      voluntejBs.25    Ninety  percent  of  the  studies  reviewed  offered  at  least  - 
some  form  of  training  to  the  volunteers,    The  remaining  projects' fal^^ 
to  discuss  the  training  of  their  volunteers  and"  thus",  we  are  given  no 
indication  wft^her  tiUs  is  due  to  ii  lack  of  training  or  just  a  failure  to 
mention  its  existence,.        /  . 

Volunteer  program  training  scissions  generally  focus  upon  more  gen- 
i      erfl  approaches  in  working  with  probationers  rather^than  dealing  with 
specific  skill  development.    Emphasis  is  placed  on  what  to  expect  from 

I       .  .  . 

.       a  relationship  with  a  probationer  and  on  an  examination  of  volunteer 

'        ''    i  ' 

reactions  to  certa^  situations.  In. addition,  some  time  is  usually  spent 
in  orienting  the  recruit  to  the  program's  purposes  and  procedures. 

Matching 

■J       .  • 

The  basic  principfle  of  sound  *  matching- is  to  identify  the  important 
•  neeSs  of  the  probationer  and  then  to  make  a  match  with  the  volunteer  who 
^  is  aost  likely  to  m^ke  a  significant  contribution  to  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  probationer.  '  ; 

'  ERIC   ^       _    ,      •     ,  ,  25^? 


Most  programs  seem  to  have  identified  a  set  of  matching  criteria  to 
effect  this  solid  relationship.    Elements  generally  considered  are;  ^x,, 
age,  ethnic  background,  education,  intelligence,    occupation,  cottmunity 
contacts,  inter^ts,  socio-economic  level,  and  counseling  skills.  .As  can 
be  expectedVche  relative  importance  of  each  characteristic  varies  frop 
project  to  project.    The  significance  also  varies  within  projects  as 
different  types  of  omtch  relationships  are  sought.  * 

We  should  note  that  a  relationship  model  (discussed  above)  mast  be 
chosen  that  will  best  fulfill  the^obationer  *s  needs.    Following  the 
selection  of  a 'relationship    model,  a  volunteer  match  is  sought  that  will 
maximize  the  likelihood  ot  a  succ^ssfii^l  relationship •  ^  Onfe  project  claims 
a  75'' percent  successful  matrch-relationdhip  rate  based  ptl  a  subjective  scale, 26 
while  others  have  low  success  rates  and  may  C^e  purposely  no|:  reported. 


Most  projects  have  experienced  difficulty  in  ef|ectin(g  good  matches. 
It  is  rarely  possible  to  achieve  the  "best"  match  for  all  tirobatiorfers,.. 
When  it  is  not  possible  \o  identify  the  best  match,  the  (^cision  must  be 

; '  ■  '    .  .      ./ '  -  \ 

made  whether  to  delay  assigraaent  or  assign  the  probationer  to  the  best 

■  ■    "  .         .    (  ■        ,       '  '■/ 

available  match.    The  ability  of  a' project  to  make  eff^tive  best  available 

■  ■     .  .i'  ■ 

matches  is  the 'cornerstone  .of  successful  operations  ahd  continued  project 
stability,  second  only  to  the  maintenance  of  solid  community  Support. 
To  facilitate  solid  "secondv  best''  matches,  projects  seek  to  maintain  an 
adequate  supply  of  volunt^rs  with  the  skills  necessary  to  mfiet  the  pro- 
bationers*  needs.    Selective  recruitment  of  volunteers  at  thfi  presentence 


investigation  stage  and  prompt  reassignment  of  current  volunteers  to  new 
cases  can  serve  to  increase  the  probability  of  effecting  good  matches. 

Other  matching  problem^  have  also  arisen.     Some  projects  are 
assessed  by  the  gross  number  of  relationships  which  are  achieved.  The 
result  is  ah  emphasis  on  the  quantity  of  match-making,  with  little  emphasis 
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oa  the  quality  of  the  matches.    Often  thfe  yoivmteer  insists. oa  being*** 
assigned  to  certain  kinds  of  probatipner.    even  though  the  matching  rules 
indicate  that  the  match  would  not  be  a  good  relationship.    It  appears 
that  those  projects  which  are  short  of  volunteers  wUl  allow  the  match 
to .take  place,  while  those  projects   seeking  to  maintain  high  efficiency 
ratings  will  riot. 

At  any  given  tiaci  f  certain  percentage  of  the  volunteers  and  the 
probationers  are  unassigned  or  are  awaiting   reassignment.    The  1^74  New 
Hampshire  project  27  reported  that  almost  40  percent  of  their  volunteers 
remained  unassigned  due  to  a  lack  of  good  project  management.    The  1975 
Southfield  ■Michigan  project  reported  having  received  more  volunteer  appli- 
cations  than  the  staff  could  handle.  .  When  a  person  seeks  to  becoaje  involved 
in  a  volunteer  project,  his  interest  can  generally  be  expected  to  be  high. 
The  passage  of ;  time  seeips  only  to  dampen  that  original,  enthusiasm.  Some 
projects  report  a  recruit  to  match  time  lag.of  only  thirty  days.29  ^^ile 
others  reporj?  as  long  as,eleven  month. The  1975  Macomb  Coimty,  Michigan 
Prbj^ect^l  even  reported  that  some  of  thei^.  Volunteer s  were  never  assigned 
a  function  at  all.  - 

'  1975  Wilmington  Delaware  project32  reported  that  at  tia^s  the 

delay  was  so  extreme  that  the  offender  was  already  dismissed  from  pro- 
bation  before  the  volunteer  was  assigned  to  him.    tjeedless  to  say,  most 
projects  attempt  to  minimize  this  time  lapse. 
Supervising  the  Match  \ 

Once  a  relationship  model  fij^een  chosen  and  the  m^tch  made,  th^ 
supervision  phase  comes  into  prominence.    The  nature  and  digree  of  the  ^ 
i  supervision  varies  from  project  to  project.  Volunteers,  in  most  cases, 
are  responsible  either  to  the  Court,  the  probation  department  or  to  the 
voliskteer  program,  m  general,  we  can  classify  the  broad  nature  of  pro- 
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b«tlon  officer  supervision  of  volunteers  techniques  In^o  five  cate^rtes 
as  follows:  '  . 

1,  ,  No  si^ervision  ^ 

,  2.    Written  |eport8  after  contact  with  assigned  client 
S.    Verbal  T&povta  after  cont^t  with  assigned  client. 

4.  Periodic  Bjeeting-^of  Volunteers  Adainistri^tive 
\      Assistant  and/or  probation  Officer 

5.  Feedback  from  client  is  solicited  by  Adminiiitrative 
yl      .  .  Assistant  / 

Th^  degree  or  intensity  of  the  individual  supervisio^i,  is\a  direct 
function  of  three  variables: 

»   1,  .^obationer  attitudes  and  progress  . 

2.  Volunteer  attitude 
p'  3/  Probation  Officer  -  Volunteer  Supervisor  attitude 


A  critical  otgfltfrfeational  issue  concerning  the  trade-off  between  volun- 

•  ■  »  ^         •  ;  . 

teer  discretioil  and  organizational  control  merits  some  discussion  at  this 
point.    A  1976  Georgia  study  smmarized  this  issue  as  follows: 


"How  wuch  procedure,  antl  control  are  necessary  for  effect- 
ive functioning  without  unduly  sacrificing  the  advantages 
of  flexibility?    Fle?d.bility 'is  considered  essential  to 
accommodate  thie  individual  personalities  of  the  volunteer 
andiprobat loner.    The  point  is  to  .accoB?>lish  a  goal,  rather 
tMfc  to  prescribe  hilw  it  will  be  accomplished.    Some  para^a- 
eTOTs  shojtfld  be  seJf,  but  a  broad  philosophical  framework 
can  be  suf f icient'P^    ^  ^ 


Itorejsi,  for  ex^ple,  describps  a  conceptual  base  from  which  the  volun- 
teer can  plan  his  own  IntervenHon.    His  framework  is  called  Motivation, 
Capacity,  and  ,Opport unity ,  or  th»M-C-0  Approach.    The  M^C-0  approach 
helps  the  volunteer  to  view  the  Probationer  * s  problems  within  the  context 
of  three  inter-related  factors:    motivat^ion,  capacity^  opportunity. 
Motivation  can  be  defined  as  what  the  probationer  wants  and  how  much  he 
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wants  it.    Capacity  refers  to  various  resources,  skills,  and  abilities 
,  which  a  probationer  possesses.    Opportunity  refers  to  opportunities  in. 

the.  probationer's  social  environment  and  those  skilly  and  services  which 
'  the  volunteer  brings  to  the  ptobationer's  life  situation.    All  three 

factors  oust  coexist  before  change  is  possible. '  As  the  volunteer  works  ' 
^th  the  probationer,  be  needs  to  keep  all  three  factors  in  mind  and 
■always  relate  them  to  that  which  th^  probationer  defines  as  his  problea. 

On  the  other  han^,  adequate  controls  are  necessary  for  organiz^ed  functioning 

and  as  protective  measures^    Working  with  probationers  is  a  sensitive 

area.    Therefore,  controls  on  the  use  of  discretion  by  the  volunteer 
^^ate  necessary,  just  as  there  are  ^oiae  controls  on  the  use  of  discxSetion 

by  officers. 

Sumaary  Table  ,  , 

The  table  below  summarizes  twenty-two  project  operations  and  organi-  - 

i^^tional  constructions.     Refer  to  Ihe  charts  on  pages  239-241  as  the  key  -to  the 

organiiational  construction  categories  anS  to  the  table  on  page^  237  as  the  key 

to  the  operational  combination  category. 


TABLE 

6.2 

Projects 

Operational 
Combinations 

Organization 
Construction 

Colorado 

1 

■  4 

2 

Royal  Oak,  Michigan 

1 

3 

4 

3 

New  Hampshire 

.1 

• 

1 

5an  Francisco 

1 

.,  2 

3 

1 

Macomb  County,  Michigan 

•  1 

3 

1 

Lansing,  Michigan 

1 

-1 

Nebraska 

/ 

1 

Lincoln,  Nebraska 

3 

4 

Unknown 

r 
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Pro;ject3 
Indiana' 

Macomb  County,  Michigan  ^ 

Fairbanks  and  Anchorage, 
Alaska  • 

oSlafioiaa  City,  Oklahoma 

.  Lancast>6r  Coimty, 
Pennsylvania 

Franklin  Counjcy,  Ohio 

Alameda  County, ^ 
California 

PHiladelphia,  Pennsylvania 

* 

•  Wilmington.  Delaware 

^Delaware  County, 
Pennsylvania 

Toronto,  Canada  ^ 

Denvpr  County,  Colorado 

Santa  Barbara, 
California  • 

■     ^.  . 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Operational 
Combinations 

•3  . 


Organization 
Coflstructioij 


1-2  4 

3, 


1 
3 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 


2      3  A 


2  3 


2      3  4 


1 
1 

,  Unknown 
3 

1 
3 


Unknown 
1 

1 
1 
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Evaluations 


What  cap  be  said  of  the  effectiveness  of  volunteer  pro j€LCts  upon 
ciety,  the  probationer,  the  .volunteer,  and  the  criminal  justice  system? 
Much  has  been  written  in  the  past  fifteen  years  since  Leenhouts  resi^rected 
the  volunteer  concept.    Proponents  of  volunteer  programs  have  assumed  that 
volunteer  projects  contribute  to  probationer  rehabilitation  at  no  greater 
risk  to  society  than  the  traditional  probation  system,  an  assumption 
which  can  be  tested  by  comparing  recidivism  rates  and  social  attjitude^ 
scores  of  probationers  involved  in  volunteer  projects* with  those 
'     ■     '  252  •  . 
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bationers  not  inyolved  in  volunteer  projects.    Secondly,  a  comparison  of 

probatioa  officer  caseloads  before  and  after  volunteer  project  operations  can 

^be  undertaken  to  detenaine  if  volunteer  projects  can  reduce  caseloads.  Thirdly, 

the  premise  that  a  volunteer  prpject  can  provide  services  at .a  cost  less  than 

the  traditional  probation  services  can 'be  examined  by  .under taking  ^"cost/ 

benefit  approach  to  the  system.    It  should  be  notec^that  the -evaluation  section. 

will  review  £he  use  of  volunteers  as  dependent  upon,  not  as  ar  replacement  for, 

traditional  probation  services.    These  three  laeasures  (recidivism  rates  and 
.  .  ■  Hi    '  •  .       •  •  •  '     ^  "  ■ 

social  attitude  scores,"  caseload  sizes, .  mid 'cost/benefit  analyses)  will  be 
'     .       ■  •  '  ^  ,.    ^  X 

classified  as  the  primary  Indicators  df  impact. 

*  ■  '    ■  '   '    •  I  ^  . 

-  A  brief  examination  of  the  scope  of'"the  projects-will  be  undertaken  by 

reviewing  .a  secondary  indicator  of  impact  7  .the  number  of  volunteer  hours 

contr.ibuted  by  a  project.    Collateral  impact  of  the  effect  of  volunteer  projects 

upon  probation;  of  f  ices  and  department  operations  will  also  be  consideife? 

Before  proceeding  farther,  it  should  be  noted  that  the. maintenance  of 
a  solid  rapport  with  the  external  environment  is  probably  the  primary  goal.' 
of  all  volunteer  project  admini'st rotors.     Some  seek  this,  rapport  with  local 
government  leaders  "as  the  prime  target^  in  order  to  obtain  "increased  formal 
acceptance  or  adoption  by  the  local ^ourt  or  probation  department.  Others 
are  content  to  work  with  little  thought  of  seeking  formal  government  finapcial 
support. -but  rather  seek  this  relationship  with  selected  members  of  the 
cGDHBunity  at  large, -  in  order  to  increase  project  stability  in  terms  of  - 
additional  volunteers  and  donations  from  local  business  arid  industry.  Of 
course,  both  types  of  projects  must  maintain  favorable  relations  with  the .  • 
local  judges  and/or  probation  departments  who  permit  the  projects  to  continue. 
Primary  Indicators  of  Impact 

It  is  in  Che  interest  of  any  volunteer  project  to  maintain  low' recidi- 
ylsm  rates  , among,  its  participants.    This  will  indicate  to  the  court,  the 


probation  department,  the  public*  the  oedia,  andlihua  to  the  political- 
po%i«rs-,  that  the  program  has  been  successful,  not  only  l,n  promoting 
public  safety,  but  iir  effecting  a  positive  impact  on  the  lives  of  the  pro- 
bationais.    However,  it  is  of  little  help  to  leartv  simply  that  the  recidi- 
visa. rate  for  volunteer  probationeJy'is,  for  example,  fifteen  percent. 
Such  information  is  useful  only  when  recidivism  is  clearly  defined, and  when 
there  is  a  relevant  control  group  for  comparison  (such  as  computing  the 
recidivism  rate,  twasur^d  in  the  sainje  way  bv^r -the  same  period  of  time  for 
probationers  eliglhfe  for  volunteer  ^ftroject  participation  but  having  been 
supervised  by  a  probation  of  ficer)  . 

We  have  experienced  s>i^  fundamental  methodologicalrs^dif f iculties  in 
synthesizing  volunteer  proja^  evaluations,  *\  It  seemsNthat  few  project^ 
collect  and  release  ii\format ion  relevant  to  an  effectiveness  evaluation. 
Even  those  that  do  collect  infprmation  use  a  wide  disparity  of  c^lection 
and  evaluation  techniques.    This  fact  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  comparing 
and  contrasting  individual  project  operational  statistics  and  data  that 
will  be  presented  herein.  .  ' 

Recidivism  and  Social  Attitudes 


Recidivism  and/or  ^"itttitude  tendencies  were  reported,  in  forty'-five 

studies  reviewed.     Cautioji  should  be  used  in  any  across-the-board  compar- 

■ 

ispn  of  the  figures  becAise  of  the  distinctive  nature  of  each  project's 

operation,  the  various  data  def initions^nd  collection  and  analysis  tech- 
's. 

niques.     Given  these  caveats,  a  brief  rfeviey  of  each  of  the  45  projects 

is  in  order.     Of  the  45  studies  revie^^d,    29  were[ classified  as  non-exper- 

imental,  7  as  quasi-experimental  and  9  as  experimental. 

In  1975,  the  Macomb  County  court  in  Mount  Cleinens,  Michigan  under- 

'        .  ,       :  35^  . 

took  an  expeximental  study       their  volunteer  probation  aides  project. 

J  ■  . 
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Two  h.uidred  probaclonera-wfaiQ  quaXified  for^partlcipation  in  the  project' 
wre  randomly  .identified.    One  hundred  were  randomly  assigned  to  the 
_     volunteer  project  and  the  remaining  one  hundred  wre  assigned  to  the 

regular  probation  program.    Recidivism  figures    (defined  as  reconviction) 
were  compared  between  the  two  groups.    Unfortunately,  the  report  gives  - 
no  indication  of  how  the  recidivism  figures  were  computed.  Nonetheless, 
the  project  found  the  recidivism  rates  among  project  probationers  to  be  ^ 
6  percent,  while  the  regular  probatjtoners  recidivated  at  an  18  percent  rate. 

In  1977,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania  published  an  experimental  ' 
study  of  its  volunteers  project.    A  random  sami^le  of  probationers  and  - 
parolees  with  at  least  three  months  of  probation  or  parble  remaining  was 
used  to  select  probationers  and  parolees  to  be  assigned  to  the  volunteers 
project  or  to  be  assigned  to  regular  probation.  Recidivism  figures  waye 
compared  between  probationers  and  parolees  who  were  matched  with  the  ' 
volunteers  and  those  who  were  assigned  regular  probation.    Redicivism  was 
defined  as  re-arrest  or  prjdbat ion /parolee  violations  detected  during  a  ten 
month  period.    The  study  found  recidivism  rates  among  volunteer  program  ■ 
participants  to  be  X4/3  percent.    Regular  probatiorxers  recidivated  at  a 
25.9  percent  \  "  . 

xThe  1976  non-e-xperimental  evaluation  of  volunteer  projects  in  five 
district  courts  in  Colorado  found  the  recidivism  rate  to  be  approximately 
15.7  percent.    A  total  of  eighty-three  adult  probationers  participated  in 
the  program  from  January  through  October  1976  in  the  five  district  courts 
examined,  but  this  evaluation  considered  only  seventy  cases. ^7 

In  197^,  Hume  undertook  a  review  of  fourteen  volunteer  projects  in 
the  state  of  Indiana.    Twelve  of  the  projects  were  evaluated  by  a  non- 
experimentral  design  and  two  were  quasi-experimental  evaluations.  Two 
■'non-experimental  and  two  quasi-experimental  evaluations  reported  a 


recidlviam  rate  for  th^ir  projects.   'Unfortunately,  Hume • a  report  gives 

'   ■  <  * 

no  lod'icatHon  of  how  recidivism  was  defined  or  calculated  in 'these 
projects-.    The  report  does  indicate  that  the  Jay. County  Court  volunteer 

*     ■  •  . 

project  maintained  a  21  percent  recidivism  rate  amon^  i^s  volunteer  par- 

*.     '        •  .  * 

ticipants  and  the  Wayne  County  volunteer  project  estimated  a  10  percent 
figure.    The  Vanderburgh  project  reported  a  volunteer  project  probationer 

•ticipant  recidivism  rate  of  5  percent  and  a  regular  probationer  recidi-  ' 
vism  rate  of  3.7  percent.    The  Knox  County  volunteer  project  reported  a 
recildivism  rate  of -12  percent  compared  to  a  30  percent  rat$  for  regular 
probationers  in  that  county. -^^ 

In  1975,  the  CleVtelat5a«|^  Ohio  Probationary  Post-Release  Project  under- 
took a  non-experimental  study  of  their  volunteers  project.    The  records 
of  all  156  volunteer  pi(obatlioner  particip.ants  were  reviewed.  Recidivism 
was  measured  as  a  cottvMt^  of  a  criminal  act  ^r  probation  v'iola.tion 

while  under  supervision.     4he  recidivism  rate  was  found  to  be  4  percent  ' 

.  .    ■  -39 
which  was  2  percent  below  tiie  pro^iam  goal.. 

In  1975,  the  City  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska  undertook  an  experimental 

40 

study  of  their  Volunteer  Probation  Counselor  Program.    Eighty-four  high- 
risk  probationers  equally  qualified  to  be  assigned  a  volunteer  counselor 
were  chosen.'    Forty  were  randomly  chosen  to  participate  in  the  volunteers 
project  and  forty-four  were  assigned  to  the  regular  probation  program. 
Recidivism  figures,  defined  as  non-traffic  offenses  committed  during  pro- 
bation, were  compared  between  the  two  groups.     The  study  founa  the  recidi- 
vism  rates  among  the  volunteers  project  probationers  to  be  15  percent,, 
while  regular  probationers  recidivated  at  a  64  percent  rate. 

In  1970,  the  City  of  Royal  Oak,  Mithigan  undertook  a  quasi-experimental 
study  of  their  volunteers  in  probation  programs. ^^The  1970^"evaluation 

I 

.  .  f  .  ■ 
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looked  ^it  310  probationers  placed  in  the  volunteers  progiTam  in  Royal 
Oak  in  1965  and  223  probationers  placed  in  a  restular-  probation  program  in 
a  nearby  city.    Recidivism  figures,  def inefti? as  conviction  of  new  offenses 
^      from  release  in  1965  through  September  of  1969,  were  compared  between  the 
two  groups.    The  study  found  the  recidiviam  rates  among  the  volunteers 
project>^probationers  tobe  14^9  percent,  while  regular- probationers  recidir 
bated  at  a  A9. 8  percent  rate.  .  " 

In  1976,  the  California  Youth  Authority  undertook  a  non-experixaental 
review  of  thirteen  volunteer  projects  located  in  the  state  of  California. ^2  % 
"Improvement*'  was  iMsasured       arrests,,  disposition  status,  severity  index 
and  a  coiabined  index  measured  six  months  prior  to  match  compared  to  six 
months  after  the  match.     Individual  p?rojects  were  identified  only  by  letter 
in  the  California  Youth  Authority  report.     Program  B  reported  that  57  per-^ 
cent  of  the  participants  in  their  program  showed  negative  or  neutral  f' 
improvement,  subsequent,  to  involvement  In  the  volunteers  progtam.  Program 
C  reported  that  55  percent  of  the  cliepts  matched  to  volunteers  showed 
negative  or  neutral  improvement  subsequent  to  involvement  in  the  volunteers 
program.    Program  G  reported  that  their  volunteer  project  failed  to  have  , 
any  real  imact  on  reducing  caseload  size,  reducing  the  number"^  of  referrals, 
or  providing  a  wide  scope  of  services  to  probationers  through  volunteers*  ^ 
Program  H  reported  that  just  oyer  50  percent  of  their  clients  demonstrated  \ 


an  improvemetit  subsequent  to^  involvement  in  the  volunteera  program. 

I. 

Program  K  reported  that  48  percent  of  the  clients  matched  with  volunteers 
showed  ne^tive  or  neutral  improvement  subsequent  to  involvement  in  the 
volunteers  program.    Prtogram  L  reported  that  a  substantial  majority  of  ' 
the  clients  matc^ied  showed  positive  improvement  subsequent  to  involvement 
in  the  volunteers  projects.    A  composite  evaluation  was  attemptedf  combining 
the  number  of  arrests  and  the  severity  of  the  grimes  committed  six  months  ' 
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after  thft  match  for  all  six  programa.    The  cMnsouare  value  derived  froo 
the  tests  fodicated  that,  at  the  .OQllevel,  participation  in  a  volunteer 
project  did  have  a  posri^ive  iopact.    More  specifically,  there  were  fewer 
_^arrests  and  leas  severe  crimes  coaoitted  by  volunteer  project  probationer 

Ipartictpants  six  njonths  after  a  volunteer  laatch  than  six  oonths  before. 

-  ■       ■  ».  ■    ■       ■  . 

In  1976,  the  City  of  Southfield.  Michigan  undertook  a  non-experioent 

^descriptive  review  of  their  volunteers  in  probation  project.  A  sample  of 
.   280  volunteer  probationers  was  taken.    Scrutiny  of  state  police  records 
one  year  after  being  released  from  probation  revealed  a  re^-ar^t  rate 
of  7.5  percent  for  the  program  participant/^^  ,6 

In  1977,  the  County  of  Lackawanna,  Pennsylvania  under^&ok  a  non- 
experimental  descriptive  review  of  their  volunteers  in  probation^oject. 
A  total  of  fifty-sis  probttioners  had  patticipated  in  the  project  from 
LUgust  1976  through  January  of  1977.    Thirty  percent  of  th^se  participants 
were  either  re-arrested  or  Indicted  in  phat  «ix  month  period. ^6 

In  1975,  the  City  of, Toronto,  Canada  undertook  a  quasi-experimental 
review  of  its  volunteers  project.    Three-hundred  probationers  assigned  to  ^ 
regular  probation  who  had  had  their  cases  closed  iiiia973  con^>rised  a  control 

grqup.    Some  278  probationers  who  had  been  assigned  a  volunteer  in  1970 

■'      .      '  .  •  ■       ■•         -1   ■  ' '         '    ,  ■ 

experimental  group.    Success  on  \^robation  figures, 

defined  as  coj^letioa  of  the  probation  term  without  further  charge,  were 

compared  between  the  two  groups.    The  percentages  of  success  were  78:5 

percent  for  the  vo.lunteer-supervlsed  group  and  74.5  percent  for  the  pro- 

•  47    ,  • 
bat ion-supervised  group. 

In  19^5,  the( Royal  Oak  Michigan  Municipal  Court  and  Oak  Park  (Michigan) 
Municipal  Court  undertook  a  quasi-experimental  study  of  the  Royal  Oak 
(Michigan)  Municipal.Court  Volunteers  Project.    The  study  involved\a 
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coQparlsott  of  recldlvlan,  hoatllity,  aggresslveq^i^^ieXIigerence  aod 
<AnCir>80clal  ^attitudes  between  those  probationers  assigned  a  volunteer 
in  Royal  Oak  and  those  not  assigned  in  Qak  Park.    Overall  improvenient  was 
uo^d  for  73.8  percent  of  the  probaticxiers  in  Royal  Oak,  15.3  percent 

^  ■  ■  >  .  •  . 

showed  no  change ,  and  11.7  percent  regressed,.    In  Oak  Park^  i7.8  percent 

48 

improved  overall,  34.2  percent  showed  no  change  and  48  percent  regressed •        i  ^ 

In  1968,  the  Denver  County  Court,  Colorado  undertook  an  experiinental 
study  of  its  volijaatfsers  counseling  project. Four  populations  were  iden- 
eified  in  this  study.     The  first  control  group  consisted  of  all  persons 
(witfi  some  standarize^  exceptions)  brought  before  any  jud^  in  the  Denver 
County  court  system  during  July-August,  1966.    A  second  control  group 
consisted  of  all  persons  (wit^/ some  standarized  exceptions)  appearing  in 
the  court  during  May-Jtin^,  ^67..    H^e  control  groups  were  not  placed  on  "'^ 
probation  at  all,  but  were  given  fines,  jail  seritences,  etc.    The  first 
experimental  group  consisted  of  all  persons  (with  sd&e  standarized  exceptr- 
ions)  brought  before  the  Denver  County  Court  system  during  September-0ctober7 
1966.    A  second  experimental  group  consisted  of  all«  persons  (with  some 
standarized  e^eceptions)  appearing  in  the  court  during  Septec&er-Qctober, 1967.  \ 

The  experimental  groups  were  all  placed  on  probation.    Various  attribute 

"        .  ■  •«  , 

figures  were  derived  from-  the  California  Psychological  Inventory  and  Socio- 

'  ■■  ■      \  . 

metric  Battery  tests  wMch  were  administered  at  the  time  of  the  initial  sanctions 

I      .  ^ 

and  one  year  thereafter.    Arrest  records  one  year  prior  to  and  one  year 


< 


subseq^ueijtt  to  initial  placement  on  probation  were  compared  among  the  four 
groups.    The  findings  revealed  a  positive  significant  difference  between 
the  eS|perimental  groups  and  the  control  gr^iij»^ concerning  self  evaluations} 
and  reduced  re-arrest  rates.    Non*-signif leant  differences  were  noted  in 


the  California  Psychological  Inventory^  test^.  OveralJ^experimental  group  ^ 
IS^mbers  had  a  greater  chance  of  success  than  control  group  members, 
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A  stat^-sticalij  significant  ahort-^tena  iajproveiaent  in  behavior  can  be 
brought  about  by  involving  >ile  .actor  in^  the  probation/volunteer  counseling 
program.    While  the  studiesjll^d  so  far  generally  tend  to  support  the 
volunteers  concept,  a  number  tff  others  tend  tol  indicate  just  the  opposite. 

In  1976,  Philadelphia  undertook  a  quasir^xperimental  study  of  its 
volunteer  project, 50    One  hundred  fifty-two  probationers  w«re  randomly 
chosen  for  this  study.    Fifty-three  of  the  probationers  had  been  assigned 
to  volunteers  and  the^pntfrfnder  had  participated  in  regular  probation. 
Recidivism  figures,  defined  as  re-arrest  and  reconviction  while  on  pro- 
bat ion,  were  compared  for  the  two  groups.  The  analysis  indicated  that  at 
the  .1  levef,  there  was  no  significant  difference  in  recidivism  rates' be- 
tween pt'obationers  with  volimteers  assigned  and  probationers  who  partici- 
pated in  regular  probation, 

AinbSyer  reported  that  study  of  the  Wayne  County,  Michigan  Volunt^^rs 

project,  utilizing  an  experimental  research  design,  found  no  significant 

differences  betwfeeii  volunteer  project  probationer  participants  and  non- 
51  '      .    ■       .  . 
participant  probationers.      At  the- 1974  Michigan  Volunteers  in  Corrections 

Conference,  Gold  reported  that  his  experimental  evaluation  of  the  Ingham 

County  Juvenile  Court^  volunteers  project  has  shown  no  significant  differ- 

'  /  ^  ■  ) 

ences  between  project  participants  and  non-participants,  and  that  volun- 

k  ■  ^ 

teer  tutors  were  more  ^etrii£ental  than  helpful  to  the  probationers.' 

In  1971,  the  Saitia  Barbar^  County  Probation  Department  undertook  an 
experiraental  review  cjf  its  volultiteers  project.    Twenty  individuals  were 
referred  to  the  probaltion  departiaent  following  court  proceedings,  and  were 
assigned  to  a  probation  officer  u^ing  volunteers.     Ten  never  had  contact 
tiyith  the  volunteer  and  ten  did.     No  statistically  significant  differences 
were  found  between  either  of  the  groups  on  any  of  the  attributes  tested 
(age,  relerral  reason,  prior  school  perfortsance,  prior  job  performance,^ 


/ 

/ 


prtor.probation  referrala,  prior  p^at^on  period).    Further  teata 
examined  number  of  days  absent,  from  y^rk]^  job  petformance  success,  nuaber 
of  probation  conditions  violated,  ninaber  of  new  law  enforcement  ^ontacts 
and  miaber  of  new  referrals  as  -neasured  during  a  six^-month  period. 
Findings  again  indicated! no  statistically  significant  amoMnt.of  change 
occurring  with  the  use  o'f  volupteers  over  regular'  probation.    There  is  no 
•  indication  tiiat  the  use  of  volunteers  has  any  significant  effect  on  the 
probationers*  behavioral  |Jat tern. 

In^l974,  the  Franklin  County  Court  in  Coltaabus,  Ohio  undertook  an 

53  '  \ 

experimental  study  of  its  volunteers  project".    One  hundred  individuals 

were  randomly  chosen  from  a  population  of  those  eligible  for  probation. 
Of  the  ninety  who  offereid^to  participate  in  the  volunteer  prOgraa,  forty- 
two  were  actually  matched  with  volunteers  and  forty  were  given  regular 
probation.    The  evaluation  included  a  compatison  of  both  groups  in  terms 
of  attitud^,  criminal  behavior,  and  positive  behaAor,    Measures  of  positive 
•behavior  over  a  six  month  period  (employment,  -paticipatitm  in  self  improve- 
mc;pt  programs,  financial  management,  lack  of  critical  incidents,  and 
rel^ease  from  probation  supervision)  indicated  no  significant  difference 
between  the  two  group^.    Criminal  behavior^^  scores  determined  over  a  six 
month  period  by  the  severity  of  the  offense  revealed  no  significant 
difference  between  the  two  groups.    While  43  perceint  of  the  volunteer 
project  probationer  participants  stated  that  their  attitude  toward  society  had 
impi/oved  as  a  result  of  the  volunteer^  project ,  pre-post  administration 

■  ■  P 

of  attitude  surveys  Indicated  no  statistically  significant  difference  in 
attitudes  in  relation  to  criminality,  anomle,  motivation,  s<^f-esteem, 
and  power les^jiess.     '  j^-^^ 

Previo^  research  on  volunteer  programs  has  focused  primarily  on 
answering  the  question  of  ^Jfiether  clients  in  programs  using  volunteer 
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were  leas  prone  to  recidivate'i^ban  clients  in  programs  without  volun- 
te'ers.    In  an  extens-ive  s«ar<?h  of  tbe  literature,  Cook  and  Scioli 
•reported  that  while  there  is  no  saund  evidence  that  clients  with  volun-  ' 
teers  are  more' successful  than  clients  without  volunteers,  there  is  some 
evidence  suggesting  some  p&sitive  effects  on  probationers.    In  their 
Survey  of  eleven  experituental  and  quasi-experimental  research  project 
reports  on  volunteer  impact  on  clients  in  courts  and  corrections.  Cook  and 
Scioii  found  that  in  three  studies  volunteers  showed  a  significant  Impact 
on  clients; ^^x^^ourjstudies,  even,  th^uih  the  evidence  was  ncjt  conclusive, 
there  were  either  suggestiv.g  indications  of  success  or  at  lejast  mixed 
positive  and  neutral  or  negative  resiijcs;'  and  in  tiie  remaining  four  studies 
no  significant  differences  were  fou^  b'etween  effectiveness  w^th  those 
clients  %d.tli--V©itmTeers  and  clients  without  voluntas. \ 

Our /review  of  sixteen  experimental  and  quasi-experimental  research 
project/  f ound^  that  four  experimental _||ftidies  and  four  quasi-experimental 
studies  indicated  that  the  volunteer  projects  were  success!^  or  had  a 

^^^^^^  ' 

positive  impact  upon  the  primary  indicators.     In  fonr  experimental  studies 
and  three  qua8i-experimenta|  studies,  neutral  or  negative  differences  were 
found  between  effectiveness  of  regular  probation  and  volunteerism  in 
terms  of  impact  upon  the  primary  indicators.    An  additional  experimentay 
study  found  a  mixed  positive  and  neutral  result,    "^is  finding  tends* to 
conform  to  the  Cook  and  Scioli  finding  that  there  was  no  clear-cut  evidence 
that  volunteer  programs  in  courts  and  corrections  were,  n^re  successful 
than  other  ^ogram  alternatives  in  achieving  common  objectives. 

A  review  of  Table  6,4  below  allows  the  reader  to  contrast  recidivism 
fig|ire«  from  p£-£i(Ject .  to  project.    The  first  column  in  the  ta^le  is  the 
pijoject  number,  the  key  to  whidh  fo^Llows  this  chapter.    Various  indicators 
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TAILS  6.4 


Pra-r«fc«d , 
Hours  of 


8  Txo^tMmd 
*  I  of  Activ« 
VoluatMrs 


#  of  A««ifMd 


forCMtAfS 

of  iMidivii 

for  Cli«if 


Tqt«l 
Cost 


Cost  <|Hir 
Volwitssr 


1 

6605.5 

a 

900Q.0 

3 

4 

5 

a 

■f. 

10  ^ 

u 

12 

13 

*14 

1429.0 

IS 

16 

.17 

7429 

19 

20 

21 

22 

$60.0 

23 

24 

96075.0 

25 

829.0 

26 

1104.0 

27 

2160.0 

30  ^  ^ 

6396.0 

31 

32  - 

33 

'  9600.0 

34 

2000.0 

.  35 

36 

37 

13000.0 

172 
.  SOO 
32 
13 
26 
35 
23 
23 
40 
75 
20 
58 

189 
SO 

578 
SO 

161 

'x 

64 

50 
103 
78 
163 
1412 
^  43 

i  X  75 
15 
1000 
144 
128 
128 
75 
1400 
50 
125^ 
200 
198 


176 
500 


151 

51,4 
80 

182 

415 
77 
50 

217 
61 

163 


81 
,  1000 
156 
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15.7 
7.0 


12.0 
10.0 
21.0 
30.0 

14.0 

t . 

15.0 
6.0 
26.7 
14.3 


7.5 
4.0_ 


$26,500 
17.000 
29,900 
18,800 
16,666 
29,022 
J»,866 
»,333 
10,911 
10,600 
10,000 
32,910 
16,^2 
12.520 
21,000 

23.540 

24,876 


7,500 
95,641. 


$  4.01 
1.90  J, 


3.17 


8.67 
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\of  ijopact,  a«  detioted  at  tb*»  tojj  of  the' colunas  are,  for  each  project, 
recorded  horizontally  across  the  table ^opposite  the  project  number. 
Cost /Benefit  Analyses 

A  coi^t-benef it  analysis,  as  Nelson  has  pointed  out,  is  a  comparative 
listing  and  xaeasuring  of  the  economic  pros  and  cons'  of  projects  reduced 
to  a  single  cusnetary  ditnension.    Gost-benefit  calculations  of  volunteer 
projects  will  clearly  differ  depending  upon  th^  point  of  view  chosen, 

it  government,  societal,  probationer,  or  Voliinteer,    Furthermore,  such 

an  analysis  should  clearly  <Ustln^uish    between  primary ,  secondary  and 

,   \  55  ^  ■ 

^tertiary  costs  and  benefits.       However,  such  analyses  become  methodo- 
logically liazardous  when ^  attempt to  measure  non-moi^tary  factors, 
>ionetary  values  attached  to  hon-monetatry  factors  are  subjective  measures 
and  of  (juestionable  validltjf.    When  reviewing  volunteers  projects  in  a  cost 
benefit  framework,  one  should  realize  that,  without  standardization,  ,cbst- 
benefit  comparisons  of  correctional  programs  will  be  only  contusing  and 
subjective  excercises*  ^ 

As  previously  emphasized,  each  volunteer ' project  is  different  in 
terms  of  its^  oper§tion,  and  most  projects  compute  project  costs  and  savings 
differently.    Even  if  it  were  possible  to  fequate  the  various  program 

\ 

operations  and  theXfisqal  methodology  use4  to  compute  costs  and  benefits, 
the  figures  would  be  difficult  to  interpret.    For  example,  a  n^w  system 
savings  of  $10,000  in  the  operation  of  a  large  projejct  does  not  have  the 
aaiae  impact  in  criminal  Justice  system  operating  ci^ts  as  a  $10,000  new 
system  savings  in  the  operation  of  a  small  town  prbject.    The  most  signi- 
f  leant  figures  wouldj  be  ones  that'  demonstrate  the  net  system  cost  and 
savings  and  the  net  individual  costs  and  savings.    We  could  find  no  such 
figures.    We  were  able  to  locatg  A  DK>derate  anwunt  of  information  concer- 
ning  gross  direct  costs  and  several  figures  of  net  direct  savings. 
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One  pro:Ject  that  has  sought  to  ascertain  its  value  to' society  ^ 

56 

the  well-known  Royal  Oak  project.    The  Royal  Oak>  JJichigan  Municipal 
Court  project  currently  claims  that  the  project  operates  on  an  annual 
$50,000  budget  though  it  provides  the  coosBuaity  with  $300,000  worth  of 
services,  for  a  gross  direct  savings  of  $250,000.  « 

In  1974,  the  Macomb  County,  Michigan  project^^  determined  that  it  ' 
had  donated  some  7,42?  hours  of  service  which  were  worth  $37,145  to  the 
c^nmunity.    The  actual  c&st  of  $21,765  was  enc;Limbered  by  the  project,  ■ 


leaving  a  gross  direct  savings  of  some  $15-,000^*    The  total  dollar  axaount . 

,for  7,429  hours  of  service  at  the  then-current  probation  officer  salary 

of  $7.50/per  hour  ^ould  place  the  gross  direct  savings  at  $32,000.  The 

comb  Cpunty  Volunteer  Counseling  Project^^  reports    a  gross  direct 

samngs  of  some  $9,000  to  the  community.     In  the  future,  these 

'\  ■  |  ,  • 

evaluations  would  do  well  to  take  into  consideration  some  of  the  indirect 
•» 

costs  of  the  project.  Such  as  probation  offieer  time  loss  and  future 

crime  costs.  ,  f 

^  -  *  ,  ■ 

■    The  LEM  has  esta)jlished  a  suggested  standard  for  estimating,  costs 
of  volunteer  supervision.    They  suggest  a  figure  of  $1.00  to  $1.5Q  per 
volunteer  hour  or  $100  to  $150  per  volunteer  year  as  appropriate  costs. 
None  of  the  programs  we  reviewed  tfiet  the  per  hour  standard  though  several 
have  met  the  per-year  standard  by  reducing  the  number  of  hours  of  service 
rendered*by  the  volunteer .    What  the  LEAA  guidelines  have  failed  to**take 
into  consideration  Is  the  fact  that  a  volunteer  project  can  exist  in 
many '-forms.    "Perhaps  new  LEAA  guidelines  that  would  reflect  the  diversity 
and  the  multitude  of  services  offered  from  project  to  project  would  be  in 
order.  *  4 
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As  Nelilon  has  ncKtedY  ^ven  the  most  cieticulova  \»ad  inge^ous  measure 
of  the' fiscal  merits  of  a  parti^ula^ project  cannot  an^  should  not  ever 
be  the  sole  criterion  of  the  project's  evaulat ion,  for  what  is  not  xoeasur- 
a^p  or  testable,  may  in  tl^  end,  be  vhat  is  the  most  important . 
>ads 

Volunteer  project  proponents  originally  hypothesized  that  a  direct 
result  of  volunteer  projects  would  be  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  probation. 


officer  caseloads.    The  197^  experimeotal  evalixation  of  the  Macomb  County 
project^^  found  a  caseload  .reducti,ai5  of  13.9  percent  directly  ^tributabjf^ 
to  the  volunteer  project.  .  T:he''l975  Philadelphia  project^-^  surveyed  its 
probation  officers  and  the  officers  expressed  a  "strong  opinion  that  the  * 
use*^  volunteers  actually  reduced  probation  officer  yqrkloadJ'    The  1974 
Soqjthfi^ld  Michigan  project^^  noted  a  ^'mark^d  reduction"  in  caseload  size 


/ 


for  professional  probation  officers,  because  of  the  volunteer  project. 


•  * 


^e  figure  dropped  from  175  per  officer  to  approxima,tely  75  per  officer 


during  the  secpnd  year  o^  tW  project,  despite  sign:tf  leant  increased  in  - 
total  caseltjad  asslgnnenta^to  the  department.  "   '  ^ 

A  1976  study  by  fhe-  Calif  omi«  Youth 'Authority  of.  an  unnamed  County- 
probation  department's  volunteer  project  found  that  the  project  failed  to     lli  " 
h^SiL.any  real  impact  on  reducing  caseload^Vsige^^"^    Some  volunteer  projects 
have  a  tendency  to  increase;  probatiQn  of  fleer      responsibility*    For      '      *  . 

example »  in  the  Wilmington,    Delaware^roject      the  probation  officer  not  ^  >^  | 

•   ■        '   '  ■    '  '  '         ■  ■  *  •      ■    '        ^    .  '   '  '  t 

only  ^maintaina?  his  previoua' caseload ,  but  also  is  givetf  a  number  of  volun-- '  . 

,    ■  ■•  ,       ■  •      '  . 

teers  to. supervise.     Orr  the  othei;' hand,  some  projects  have  required  only 
a  minimal  amotmt  of.  probatioij- of  fleer  tin^.'    In  1975,  the  Lincoln,*' 

raska  ejoj^ct       reported  thdt  it  utilized  only  six  percent  of  avail*^ 

^         ■     —       ^  '           '    .  ■     J  .         .    .      >  .  . 

able  probation  officer    tifiie.  A  .breakdown  of  this  time  by  function  is 

*          • .  -  '          .             •  ■ 

included  in  Table  6.3.  ^  .      *   '                          .  « 

'•  y^''-  •   .  '.  ■..-265  "  ^  ■      *     »  ••• 
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TABLE  6.3  ' 
PROBATIOK^ OFFICER  ACTIVITIES  IN  RELATION  To'viP  PROGRAMS 

Activity                 f)              *                   .  of  Tipe 

1.  ,  Reeniit  (interview  add  4:est)  .5 

2.  Training , Sefeions  *  3.0 

3.  Matching                                          .  '  .5 

4.  Initiate  Meeting  Arrangements           ,      "  .5 

5.  Solving  Problems  in  t|ie  Match  1.0 


Tljae  Cost  6.0%  of  Probation 

.  Officer  Time 


In  1973,  the  National  Information  Cenffer  on  Volunteerism  reported 

that  oiie  hour  of  staf^  tiiae  was  needed  for  every  f if t^^  ^to  twenty-five 

'  *       -  '     66  '  ^  ■ 

hours  of  yolimteer  service  rendered. 


ary  Indicators  ^  - 

oiunteer  projects  began  as  an  attempt  to  increase  the  qtxality  of 
probation  sre'rvice  offered  the  probationer**    Suc^service  cduld  not,  of 
♦    course,  be  offfered  without  umnpower.    While  ^  increase' in* the  number  of 
volunteers  and  hours  donated  cannot'  be!  and  should  not  be  viewed  as  an  end 
in  itself ,  volunteer  pi-ojects  operate  on  the  assumption  that  a.c^rect 
correlation  does^  exist  between  the  amount  of  ,time  given  the  probationer 
and  his  subsequent  rehabilitation.    Of  course,  the  time  must  be  ^^qn&lXpf^^^ 
time,  but  we  have  no  means  of  measuring  quality  at  this  point.  Our 
review  of  forty-five  project  evaluation^  has >  foiind*  a  wide^Nvariation  in 
'   project  .size,  from  the  Los  Angeles  County  VXSTO  Project^*^  and  its  1412 
volunteers  who  donate  96,000  hoQts  ^er  year,  to  the, Gibson  County  Circuit 
^      Court  Project     whidh  had  one  vo:^iintefer.  - 

revie;w  of  Table  6,4  below  wijLl  pillow  the  reader  to  contrast, some 
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f.       ...  . 
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of  the  aecondary  aeaaur^  ftom  praject;  to  project.    The  first  coluian  in 
the  table  ia  the  project  number,  the  keys  to  which  are  at  .the  end  of  the 
chapter.    Various  indic^toM  of  ^-impact,  as  denoted  at  the  top  of  the  colunms, 
^e, for  each  project  .recorded  horizontally  across  0ie  table  o^^posite  t:he 
project  nmnber.  V       '       *  / 


Collateral  Indicators  -  ' 

To  stop  at  this  point  and  iinply  that  volunteer  projects' have  had  no 
other  impact'  upo.n  the  system  would  be  misleading. The  operatlonalization  of ■ 
volunteer  projects  has  resulted  in  a  number  of  collateral  impacts.  The 

;      #  1972  study  of  the  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks,  Alaska  projects  "found  that  a  . 

**   '  ^  «  «    ,  ' 

majoritj^  of  thfe  adult^f fenders  (in  the  project)  were  misdemeanants  refer- 
.         red  by  the  District  Court  arid  a  majority  of  them  would  not  have  been  on  " 

probation  at  all  had  the  volunteers  project  not  existed.  "^9    These,  iiidivid- 
uala,  w^o  prior  to  the  incorporation  of  the  volunteer  project,  would  have 
been  judged  as  not  needing  jirobation  office  supervision,  with  the  advent 
of  the  vol^mteers  project,  found  themseflves    subject  to  both  a  volunteer's 
^     and  a  probations  officer's  supervision.  •         .  .       •  • 

The^l976  report  of  Volunteer  projects  in  Indiana  cojiciuded  that  moire 

■  '  .  " 

^    csmiact  time  with  , the  probationer  could  be  piirchased  by  hiring  anothet^ 

'■>-■'• 
70 


probation  officer'  rath»r  than  establishing  a  Volunteer  project. 

'    If^has  been  noted  tha't 'some  volunteer  projects  tend  to  match  volun- 
teers  jjitft  probationers  whose  cfrl^inal  history  seedte  to  li^icate  that  they 
are  more  likely  to  recidivate  than  the  probationer  population  as  a  w^ole. 
This  interesting  ob'servation  of  the  1975  Philadelphia  study''"^  has  been  - 
indefjjndentiy  confirmed  by  the  1975  L^coln,  Nebraska^^  study,  and  the  , 
1977  Colorado  study.      ..The.  Lincoln,  Nebraska  'project  rBp9rted  that  assign- 
ments of  volunteers  to  low-risk  offenders  is  an  "inefficient  use  of  volu^ 
teers"^^  and  deliberately  separates  Wigh-risk  of fenderj^om  the  general 
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population  for  aasigniaent  into  the  volunteer  project.    The  ^Hilaifel^hla 
project  administrators  concur  in  this  philosophy  and  assign  volunteers  to 
high-risk  probationera  '•because  they  are  more  inclined  to  violate  proWtion 
and  -ar^  perceived  as  needing  aore  attention. "^^    On  the  other  hand,  other' 
^projects,  such  as  the  Alameda  County,  Calif drnia^^  project,  the  Wilmington  . 

^elaware  project and  the  San  Frjincisco  volunteer  projects  tend  to  focus 
their  voluntejpr  tln^  upoff  lov-rlsk  cases « 

The  1975  Torbnt^p,  Canada*  Volunteers  project  found  previous  experience- 
with  a  volunteer  on  the  part  of  the  probationer  tb  have  an  effect  on  his 
success.    Tho^e  who  had  had  either  one  or  two  previous  volunNrrer  experiences 
were  significantly  more  successful  than  those  with  three  gt  u^re  experiences. 

^ The  Toronto  pr<|'ject  also  found  that  the  length  of  time  a  volunteer  supe^i* 
viles  a  pt;obat loner  is  a  significant  criterion  of  success. |.  Probation- 
ers  ii^io  were  with  volunteers  for  less,  than  six  months  were  significantly 

'  ;         ■  *^  ■ 

lesii  successful  than  probationers  who  were  with  volunteers  f or  tK^e  than 
six  laonths,  78 

\      *  -  -  ■        ■  ,  • 

\       '  '  .     *  > 

,  While  repoipting  in  a  quasi-experimental  study  that  probationer  revo-, 

cation  was  three  times  greater  for  probationers  on  regular  prohat|ion 'than  . 

those,  involved  with  the  volunteer  project,  t;he  Partners  Project,  based  in 

tochorage  and  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  _^  stated  that  lower  probation  revocation 

rates  on  the  part  of  the  volunteer  participants  tfay.  indicate  a  highetf 

toler^ce  for  deviance  on  t^e  part  pf  tb^e  pro^^ct  personnel. 

The  1975  California  Youth  Authority  Study/ fgfnd  no  evidence  to  suggest 

that  private  agency  community  basedf  volunteer  programs  ar^  more  .syccessful^ 

than  public  correcti^j^l  agency  volunteer  programs  in  reducing  client 

recidivism. ®°  ^ 

V 

t  * 
A  whole  series  of  issues  has  arisen  out  of  the  probation  officer  - 

volunteer  relatiftns^jip.    The  fa^t  that  some  probation  officers  feel  volun- 
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teers  4re'  a  threa,t  to  their  jibs  has  surfaced  in  various  projects.  This 

element  of  Probation  Officer  and  volunteer  relationships  cannot  be  elimi-- 

na^ed  unless  probation  officers  can  be  convinced  that  they  will  not  lose 

their  jobs>  grossly  alter  their  toles,  nor  diminish  ^heir  potential  vertical 

-  '  ^  -         *  *  ■ 

mobility  within  the  department  because  of  the  volunteers.    Hiring  of  volun-* 

*  SI 
teers  as  probation  oS^Kfers  is  a  conaMn  praQtice  in  some  departments,^^  . 

but  must  be  undertaken  in  sucK  a' way  that  minimizes  the  threat  teethe  . 
existing  probation  officei^s*    Tte  1976  report  of  the  Lincoln,  Nebraska 
project  noted  that  some  initial  resistance  to  the  volunteers  project  was 
feft  from  probation  officers^ and  was  not  abated  until  the  officers  were 
assured  that  the  project  would  not  adversely  affect  them,  and,  more  speci- 
fically, not  affect  their  rql^s.^^    Some  job  role  resentment  has,  arlspn* 
While  probation  officers  serve  as  enforcers,  ttfe  volunteer  is  allowed  and 
encouraged  to  participate  in  enjoyable  acfivitHfe  with  the  probatioiijer. 
This  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  probation  officer  must  be  piinimized. 
Volunteers  gjiilng  to  bat,  so  to  speak,  for  their  probationers  in  coutt  . 

•    ,      7  '     ^  ir  "    ^  ' 

despite  tKe  probation  officers'  feelings  to  the  contrary  has  been  an  area 

*^ 

of  concern  for  many  projects*  *  < 

Due  in  large  part  to  these  fafcts,  many  projects  are  perhaps  being      .  , 

'  •  *  n     '  ■     •  s 

primed  for  ultimate  destruction  by  apatt\etic  and  resentful  Throbatlon  depart- 

83 

ment  personnel.  For  example,  the  1976  San  Jrancisco  project  reported 
tha^^ almost  50  percent  of  the  Department  staff  surveyed  felt  that  the 
Volunteer  Project  did  not  have  either  the  Department  staff ^support  or  the 


supiport  from  the  administration  needed  to  be  succesfifijl.    The  1974  Ne^ 
Hampshire  Project^^  ajso  reported  -that  only  about  half  of  their  probation 
officers  truly  believed  iil  the  Volynteer  project  and-  "actively  worked  for 

* .  .. 

its  success."  '  ' 
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The  1973  Franklin  County,  Ohio  project  evaluation  noted  that  w 

t 

tl\e  use  of.  volunteers  with  male  probatiotsers  looked  more  promising, 
of  volunteers  with  female  probationers  nay  be  having  a  negative  ^pact. 
"Females  are  behaV^ng  worse  than  the  control  group  in  both  crimikal  and 
positive  behavior. "^^    The  report  concluded  that  the  current  voli 
project  adjustment  in  Franklin  Couiity  favors  males  and  suggested  that 
efforts  be  make  to  further  assist  female  probationers,  thougff  no  suggestion 

- '  •  .  K  ■  :  ■  ■ 

was  made^as  to  how  this  could' be  aGcompliahed.    The  19^5^. Toronto,  Canada  study 
found  J^jst  the  opposite  of  the  Franklin  County  observation.    More  specif i-  ^ 
cally,  females  probationers  involved  in  the  volunteers  project  we|e,.at  the  * 
.05  level",  significantly  more,  likely  to  complete  their  probation  ierm^ 

0  successfully  thaa  male  probationers  involved  in  the  volunteers  project. ^• 

87       ^  '  ■ 

.  Beless,  Pilcher  and  Ryaa     have  suggested'  that  the  use  of  a  person  with 

the  same  socio-economic*  background    a-s  the  probationer  seems  to  reduce  social 

distance  and  encourages  probationer  interaction  with  the  volunteer.  Grossner 

describes  them  as  "a  btidge  between  the  lower-class  client  and  the  middl^- 

^lass  professional  worker. '.'^S    Gordon  states:  "The  Indigenous  leader  can- 

coimaunicate  instantly  to'  the  suspicioi^^ni  distrusti*il  client,  avoiding 

noblessg  oblige .  in  a  way  many  middle-class  professionals  cannot  do  when  * 

dealing  with,  dlsaffectid  hostile,  anomic  clients  who  see  t^ie  middle-class 

agency  worker  as  part  of  the  system  against  which  he  is\f ighting."®^  ! 

•    •  ■  1  \  ! 

A  1974  Study  by  "Berer  and  Eautra  confirmed  their  hypothesis  that 

middle-class  volunteers  were "considered  more  helpful  than  staff  officers  by 

middle-class  probatitmer,  but  line  off icers  or  lower-class -volunteers  were'  ^ 

^-  ^      •  /  •  r 

considered  more  helpful' by  working-class  or  vineducated  clients. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  1976  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology  study  po±np8^^ 
out  that  while  using  such  personnel  facilitates  communication,  the  following 
grounds  are  given^or  not  restricting  the  probation'fer '  s  official  contact 


only 'to<  the  "indigej\o'us  worker:  ^  .1 
In  everyday  life,  the  probationer  will  be  dealing  with  persons 

from  oth*J:  social  classes.  «^  ', 

■  ;    ■  *      A,  .     -  ■  .  ;      -  •  . 

■■    .     "      ■  .     ■  /     .  ■ 

12.    The  probatiotier/probation  officer  Telationship  which  is  help- 

ful  willJl»volve  a  realistic ^rust. 
,3.    I^,trust  is  established,  and\^h«  resxjdtiiig  r^ 
»      the  ml4dle-ciasa*  probation  officer^  is  accepted,  the  lower* 
,       class  client's  future  reaction  in  dealing  with  persons  from     ^  ' 
\  the  middle-class  is  apt 'to enhanced.    This,  of  cours\,  is 
I  dependent  upon  the  degree  to  which  th^  client  generalized 
His  experience. t   -  .  •     »  ^ 

The. State  of  Indiana  hi^ed  bk) re  than  eighty  student . interns  during  the 
aumiiieV  tamthsof  1971,  and  placed  them  in  thirty-nine  courts.    Thieir  1972 

.         .    '  '  '  • 

report  ind|.cated^t^t  J^'the  interns  rekindled  some,  zealou^ess  in  the. 
probation  departments  where  they  served."      No  negative  collateral  impacts 
'  were  noted  in  the  Indiana  study,  though  sc^e'  report  th»t  the  use  of  student 
inSrns  as  case .  aides  requires  increased  supervision  and  constant  scheduling 
iiisrupt'ipns  due  to  school  breaks. The  Indiana  proijec^  may  have  avoided 
these  problems  hf  employing  the  interns  in  tfie  siilsmer  months  when  scHoo3^-  ^ 
was  out  and  the  interns  could  \feivote  full  time  and  attei^ion  to  the  volun- 
teer  project  tasks  at  hand.* 

the  l^T^  Study  by  the  State  of  Virginia^^  concerning  the  use  of  student 
interns  stated)  that  their*  use  "has  proved  to  be' a  mpst  rewarding  experience 
ii^almqit  .ev'^ry  ;  instance.  "    Tl^  studies  reviewed  indicate  that*  itvterns 

than  repay\the.e^ioying  department  for  the  time  spent  in  training, 
if  they  stas^  o<  active  d\ity  foy  at  least  two  semesters.    Both  the  Indian^ 
'  stfhdy^^  and  the,  Southfield,  Michigan  study^^  conclude^that  upper-levet 
col'lege  students  (juniors  >and  seniors)  were  .more  desirable  student  interne 
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lower-level  students  (freshn^^^^^  sophomores) .    The  Southfield  project 
further  s^ed  that  a  two  semester  contract  with  the  student  is  best  for 
all  concejrned  on  the  theory  that  the  longer  a  volunteer  is  kept,  the  more  ':  ' 
productive  he  b^omes.  ■     ' . 

Another  collateral  impact  of  significance  revolves  around  the  artif i- 

cial  or  indirect  coercion  factor.     If  a  convicted  offender  believes  his 

-  ■        ■  %  • 

lot  can  be  improved  by  feigning  an  intlreet  in  the  iocal  volunteer  project, 

this  is  the  course  h^will  follow.    Subsequently  the  project- will  be  filled 

with  probaftioners  who  have  little  or  no  desire  ts  participate  and  are  using 

the  project  ajainly  as  a  iaeans  of  escaping  institutionalization,  6r  escaping 

supervision  by  a  probation  officer.     Table  6.4  above  sunuaarized  the  eval- 

uatioii  section  by  illustrating  various  primary  and  secondary  impacts  of 

thirtjj-seven  of  the  forty-five  projects  reviewed.     Caution  should  be  utilized  ^ 

p^ln  attempting  an  acro&s-thesboard  compariPon  of  the  data,  due  to  the  fact 

that  each  project  is  different  in  terms  of'  services  provided,  operational 

♦  ■ 

techniques,  and  political  environment  of  operation.  ,  • 

^  .  ,  ■■   '  ■  ■ 

'  '  '    '  .  Summary 

^         Volunteer  projects  have  been  reviewed  due'  to  the  feeAing  that  pro- 

'  *  '  *  *^ 

batibn  services  can  be  upgraded  by  utilizing  volunteers  with  no\great  risk 
to  societal  well-b,eing  and  at  a  minimal  coat,     Scioli  and  Cook'?  1976 
evaluation  of  some  250  volunteer  projects  found  volunteers. to  be  "at  least 
a?*effective"  in  reducting  recidivism  and  ii||:ov^g  probatiOIrer^'se-lf  conc'ept 
as' the  traditiotal  System. ?6    chir  review  of  forty-five  projects  concurs 
with  theSe  findings  of  Scioli  ahd*>Cpok.     There  is  up  clear-^cut  evidenae 

that  vdlunteer  programs  are^any'more  successful  iior-any  less  successful 

*■  •     , .  ■    .     \ '  '  .    .  ■* 

than  other  program  alternatives.    Generally,  1^^  seems  tDat  volunteers 


projects  can  also  reduoe  pyoba\:ion  officer  casel6ad,^cid  provide  their  V 
s6rA?ice  ^t  a  relatively  cost /beneficial  rate.    While  certainly  not 

ERIC    ..       .      •   .  '       '  ^^<^ 


all  individual  projects  are  successful  in  these  areas,  volunteer  project^ 
in  general  se^ajs  to  be  able  to  offer  an' increased  quality  in  the  probation 
service  at  a  reduG4^d  cost.  •  -  * 

■  .      '/'^  '  '  ^       •  •  ^    •  \ 

Despite  these  positive  cdnclu^ions,  volunteer  projects  must  be  under-- 
taken  witti  extreioe  cax{tion,  for  they  are  fraught  with  operational  and 
administrative  pitfalls.    Care  should  be  taken  in  any  attempfc  to  obtain 
probation  officers'  support  for  such  a  project  and  an  effort  made  to  insure 
their  continued  assistances  -  Operations  must  be  streamlined  in  order  to 
facilitate  prompt  processing  and  assignment  of  project  applicants.  An 
effort  should  be  ma4e  to  recruit  volunteer>s  with  socio-economic  bacjf'- 
grounds  similar  to  the  probationer  population  and  a  special  effort  made  to  , 
"bec<»ae  uuare  responsive  to  the  f,emale  proJ)ationer .  It  appears  that  an  attempt 
should  al^o  be  made  to  screenout  probationer?  who  do  not  have  the  desirb^ 
to  truly  participate  in  the  project. 

Mounsey  has  oTjs^rved  that  while  criticism  of,  and  objection  to,  volun- 
teer projects  does  have  a  basis^  a  moJe: constructive  approach  WQuld  be  to  ^ 
stress  that  thfsse  problems  can  be  minimized  through  tlie  coupling  of  a  desire 

■.  V     .  r  ■  '  ■  . 

to  succeed  with  a  skillful  administration  of  the  project  guidelines. ,^ 

/  '  li 

Issues  >to  be  Addressed  ^  .  .   ^  ■ 

There  remia^ipany  critical  aspects  of  v^i^lunteer  project  operations 

which  have  riot  yfct  been  respived.    Further  coiisfderation  of  these  issues 

would  certfainly  he  in  order,     Such  topics  would  include:  - 

. .»      •  -  _  -  '  . 

Iv  What  information  should  be  used  to* -determine  which  probationers 
,  participate?  "     .  «     .  .  ■  s  " 

^      2,    Wh^t  information  shoiild  be  used  to  determine  who  should^  be  '^^ 
,  accepted'  as  ta  volunteer?     .  ' 
3.    What  .can  be  done  to  improve  extern^  communication  lines 

'between  the  c^ui-f,  the  probation, 'depai'tment,  the  probationer 
'    ^4d  the  volunteer  project? 
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4.  What  can  be  done  to  Improve  internal  cpirounicatioQ  lines  ' 
between  the  volunteer,  the  supervisor,  the  admitiistrative 

^assistants  and  tiie  chief  adainiitratorf 

5.  VJha^t  information  should  be  used  to  determine  which  relation- 
ship- model  to'utilize  in^rder  to  achieve  maximum  individual 
\bene€it?  .  .  ,       '      .  • 


What^information  should  be  used  to  "determine  who  should  be 
matched  with  wliom  in  order  to  achieve  maximum  individual 
benefit  for  the  volunteer,  the  probationers,,  aud  the  system? 
7.    What  can  be  done  to  decrease  the  time  Upse  from  volunteer 


4. 


or  probationer    selection  to  match? 


'  What  .combinations  of  voiijnteer  relationship  models  are  the 
most  cost/beneficial?.' 
9.    Wh^t  activities  should  lie  unde'rtaken  to  effett  the  most 
^    cDk^/bfeneficial  impact  upon  the  criminal  justice  system  ' 
a,s  a  whole? 

IQ.    What  can  be  done  to  improve  recordkeeping  capability  and 
•*    .  accuracy  on  the  part  of  the  pi*toject  staff?  , 
11.,   What  can  be  done  to  minimize  friction  between  volunteer  ■ 

and  probation  department  personnel?  : 
'^'^^ /:an  be  done  to  mora' thoroughly  communicate  project 

■  ! 

purposes  and  procedurles  to  participants?' 

ilx)uld  be  given  the  volunteer  in  his 


V 


13.    How  much  discretion  s 


dealings. with  his  probationer?    Should  different  volunteer* 
be  giVen  drfferent  amounts  of  discretion?    Should  different 
^.®^^4i?"ship  models  be  given  different  amounts,  of  volunteer 
discretion?    What  information  shoult^be' utilized  to  make 
this  d:^ferentiation?  <, 
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14.  •,  W&at  can  be  done  with  the  'VoXunteer  to  assist  female 

j>robationers?  .  • 

15.  What  can  be  done  to  reduce  the  indirect  coercion  of  the 
convicted  offender  to  join  a  voiunfeeer  project^? 

16*    What  can  be  done  to  faaximi^e  the  amplification  and  diver- 
sification of  volunteer  services  while  mipimizing  societal 
risk  and  operational  cost8?\j  f 
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FICURE  6.4 
Project  Number  Ht&y 


Colorado  Project.  Cabell  C.  Cropper,  Evaluation  of  sirobatl^er 
VoXyn^e^r  ProRram  in  the  9th.  11^^,  '^^^h,  j^th  and  19th  Districts.- 
Colorado  Judicial  Department,      Research  and  Evaluation  Unit^  1977 

^yal  Oak,  Michigan  PrtJjeet  in  Joe  Alex  Morris.^Royal  ^Oak  Aids 

Its  Problem  Youth, "Readers  Digest  Pleasantville,  N.Y.,  October.  1965. 

-■..,> 

VandelSurg, Indiana  Project  in  Reje^  D.  Hume,  Svaluatio'n  of  Probation 
.Services  and  Volunteers  in  Probation  Program^;  iFinal  Report- .  • 
Institute  for  Research  in  Public  Safety,  School  of  Public  and 
^Environmental  Affairs,  Indiana  University^Bloomington.  Indiana,  1976. 

St.,  Joseph  Indiana  Superior  C6urt  Project  in  Rex  D.  Hume,  Eval- 
uatiori  of  Probation  Services  and  Volunteers  in  Probation  Praams: 
Final  Report.  Institute  for  Research  in  Public  Safety,  School  of 
Public  and  Environmental  Affairs. Indiana  University.  Bloomington, 
Indiana,  19£6.  \       .  ^  . 


La  Porte  Ind»pa  Superior  Court  Project  in  Rex  D.  Hume,  Evaluation 
of  Probation  ^rvices  and  Volunteers  in  Probation  Programsi  Final 
Report,,  Institute  for  Research  in  Public  Safety,  School  of  Pyblic 
and  Environmental  Affairs,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Indiana, 
,1976.  *  t  *  ' 

y 

Gary,  Indiana  Project  in  Rex  D.  Hume  .^Evaluation  of  Probation  Services 
and  Volunteers  in  Prot^at ion  Programs;  ~Elnal  Report.  Tnsf-ii-Hi-P  fn-r  ■ 
Research  in  Public  Safety,  School  of  Public  and  Environmental  Affairs', 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Indiana,  1976. 

Allen,  Indiana  Superior  Juvenile  Court  Project  in 'Rex  D.  Hume, 
.^aluation  of  Probation  Services  and  Volunteers  in  Probation  Programs; 
Final  Report.  Institute  for  Research  in  Public  Safety, .School  of 
Public  and  Environmental  Af-faii;^  Indiana  University,  Bloomington 
Indiana,  1976.  - 

Jackson,  Indiana  Circuit  Court  Project  in  Rex  D.  Hume,  Evaluation 
of  Probation  Services  and  Volunteers  in  Probation  Programs;  Final 
^^PQ^t '  Institute  for  Research  in  Public  Safety,  School  of  Public  and 
Envirbnmeptal^Affalrs,  Indiana 'University,  Bloomington,  Indiana;  1976. 

Knox  County  Indiana  Project  In  Rex  D.  Hume,  Evaluation  of  Probation 
Services  and  Volunteers  in  Probation  Programs;    Final  Report,  Insti- 
tute for  Research  in  Public  Safety,  School  of  Public  and  Env%>nmental 
Affafrs,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Indiana,  197^. 

Wayne  County  Indiana  Project  in  Rex  D.  Hume,  Evaluation  of  Probation  - 
Services  and  Volunteers  in /Probation  Programs;.  Final  Report.  Insfel-  - 
tute  for  Research  in  Public  Safety.  School  of  Public-and  Environmental 
Affairs,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington      Indiana,  1976 
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11.    Jay  County  Indiana  Project  in  Rex  D-?-4Ui:^e,  Evaluation  of  Probation 
Services  and  Volunteers  ih  Probation  Prog^rams;  Final  Report,  Xnsti-- 
for  Research  in  Public  Safety,  School;^.of  Public  and- Env^.ronmental 
Affairs,  Indiana  University,  BlooAington^  Indiana,  1976,  ^ 

12 w    Comty  of  Lackawanna,  Pennsylvania  Project  in  the  1976  Eeport  of  the 
^    Adult  Probation  Office  of  the  Court       ConBnon  Fleas  -  Critntnal  Dlvialon, 
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APPENDIX  ^I-A  ,  •  • 

*  •  ,  ■ 

Potential  Court  Uses  of  Volunteers 
•  *       Compiled  By 
r  The  National^  Infonnation  Center  on, Volunteer ism 


1 

Volunteer,  Job'.Tltde  or  Category* 

Addiction  Program  Volunteer 
^  Administr^itive  Assistant  .  - 

^dmiiiiBtrative  Volunteer 
'Administrator 

Adult  Advisory  Cpuncil  Meaiber 
;AlcohQ^  School  Instructor 

Alcoh(n.ics  Anonymous  ^  ,  .  • 

Arts  ^ud. Crafts  , 

Assistant  *€hi,ef  Prob'i^tion  Off ice*r 

Assistant  Probation  Officer 

Associate  Staff  Counselor  ^  '  * 

Attention  Home  Volunteer 
■  Attention  Hojae  Boaxd  Member  - 
-Audiological* Test  Administrator 

*  Audiological  Test  Interpreter  k 
Audiologlst  V 
Baby  Car|  Voluinteer 

Babysitter  ^  « 

B^ckgrouqd  Information  on  Probationers 
^  Barber 

Big 'Brat her  '  '  , 

Big  Sister 

Budget  Committee  Member 
Cadnps,  Camping  . 

cise  Aide  ...  i     *\      *  ^ 

Case  Aide,  Intake         *    ■  .  y  • 

Checking  and  Enforcement  of  Cpurt^  Orders 

Chief  Counselor        ^  •      ^  ' 

Chief  Probation  Officer  (Volunteer) 

Child  Support  Aide  ' 

Child  Welfare  Aide  ^ 
€hristma«  Project  Volunteer 
Church  Referral  Minister 

Clerical  Aide^  Clerical  Volunteer,  Clerical  Services 
Clipping^  Servjlce 
Clothes'^.  'Closet  Volunteer 

<:lothe8  and  Laundty  Cleaning  Services  i  ^ 

Clothing  and  Morale 
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Volimtaer  Job  title  or  Category 

Clothing,  Ciothiug  Yolimteer 
Coordinator^ 

Cosmetician,  C^osmetologist 
Court  Referee  fVolunteer) 

Court* Services  .  ^ 
Court  Vtatcherfe 

Data  Analysis-,^  Collection,  Coding 
Decor $it ion,  Mx-Up  • 
Dentist  ^  '  * 

^Deputy  Probation  Officer 
De^k  Service  I 

Tfletache'd  Worker       ^  ^  ,         *  ^. 

Diagnostic  Home  .Volunteer 

Discussion  Q^oup  Coordinator 

Discussion  Group  Leader:  Juvenile 

Discussion  <3rdUp  Leader:  ]?arents  of  Probationers 

Driving  Instruction,  Driver  School  ^ 

feducatiohal ^ Aide 

Emplo;^er8  '        •  •  %  .  "  - 

Employment 

Employment  Coi^iselor  . 
^  Encounter  Program  Volunteer 
Entertainment,  Parti^es 
Facilities' 

Family  Living  Course  ,  y 

Family  Worker  .  ' 
Field  Placement 
Finance  ' 

Foster  Parents     .     '  .   '      "  _  ^  - 

Foster  Patents • (Group  Home)r 

Foster  Parent -  (Individual) 

Foster  Parents  Coordinator 

Friendly  Visitor   ;       ,  / 

Fund  Raiser  ^ 

Grooming  Services 

Groupi  Counselor  '  ^ 

Group  Guid^ance  Volunteer  * 
Group  Psychotherapist  ^ 
Guidance  Counselor 
High  School  Advisory  ^ouncil  Member 
'Home  Economics 
Hos^  Skills 

House  of^  Detention  Volunteer 
Infirmary  Volunteer  ^ 
Information  on  Probationers  ^     .      .  * 
Insurance  '  * 

Intake  Aide  ^      ^  ' 

Intake  Volunteer    ^        ,         *  *  ' 

Job  Registry      -     ^  • 
Job  Testij,ng  Volunteer 
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Volunteeir -Job  Title  or  Catej^ory 


Jobs  for^^i^iors 
Junior  Ca^et  Instructor 

Juvenile  .  Clinic  Vo3.unteer  # 
Juvenile  Co^x^erence  Comnitteeman 
•Juvenile'  Jdry 

Juvenile  Rehabilitatation  mi^  Big  Brother  Program 

Lamp  Light^s'         •        '  ^, 

Lay  Group  Counselor  ^ 

Legal  Consultant 

Legislation,  Lobbying  # 

Librarian  '  ,  / 

Library  Board  ^  /  , 

*Listea-to-^-Child      •  — 
Marriage  Counselor 
Materials  and  Supplies 
Mes^^nger'  Services     ^  \ 
.Minister  of  the  Month 
Miivlsterlal  Services        -  y 
NeighborhcwDd  Work  ^  .  ' 

Newsletter  Editor 
Nursery  Aide. 
Nursiary  School  Voltmteer 
Occasional  Service  Volunteer 
Occupational  Therapist 
Office  Work 
Office  J^orker 

One-to-One  Volunteer  -  ^ 

Optometric  Test  Administrator*^ 
•Optometric  Test  Interpreter 
Optometrist  \  " 

Parole  Adviser 

Petition  Aide  '  * 

'Physician  . 
Police  Support  ♦  ' 

Pre-Sc^iool  Volunteer' 
Pre-^Sentence  Investigator 
Preventative'  Court  Coordinator 
Probation  Aide 
Probation  Officer  Aide 

Professional  Skills-  Volunteer  ' 

Psychiatric  Social  Worker  j 

Psychiatrist        -  ^ 

Psychologist:  Clinical  or  Guidance  n 

Psychologist;  Test  Interpretation 

Public  Relations  '  - 

^Receptionist 

Kecord-Keeping  . -  . 

Recreation^  Recreational  Activity  Volunteer 
Recreation,  Scholarship^  Vocation 
Recruiter  -         '  * 
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Volunteer  Job  XltjLd  or  .Category 

Religious  Guidance 
Remedial  Reading  Specialist 
Researcher 

Resource  Develops^nt  axsA  Administration 
Resource  Groups/  Resource  Directpry 
School  Liaison 
School  Volunteer 

Secretaijy  •  -  . 

Social  Work  Associate 

Social  Worker  ^  ^ 

Sociologist    '  '  '  ^ 

Speakers  *  Bureau 

Speech  Therapy 

Special  Directing  Board  Member 
Special  Program  Aide 
Special  Skills  Volunteer 
Spiritual  Rehabilitation 
Sponsor 

Spruce-^Up  .  ' 

St ay- in- Job 

, St ay-in-Schodl  ^  ^ 

Student  Probation  Of ficfer 

Talks  for  Parents  or  Probationers  ^ 
Teen  Aid ,  Inc  /  - 
Test  Adipinistrator  and  "Scorer  (Objective  Teste) 
Test  Interpreter  (Objective  Tests) 
Testing  Program  Coordinator 
Therapist  ^  ■  ' 

Transportation  Voluateer 
Tutor  V 
,  Tutor  Program:  Administration 
Tutor  Program:  School  Liaif&on' 
Typist 

Visitation  Volunteer 
Vocational  Service  Aide 

Volunteer  Assistant  Chief  Probation  Officer 
Voluiiteer  Chief  Probation  Officer        '  *  . 
Volurit^er  Coordinating  Council  Chairman 
yduixteer  Coordixiating  Council  Member 
Volunteer  Counselor  *        -   "  ^ 

Volunteer  Juvenile  Counselor  '  " 

Volunteer  Probation  Counselor 
Volunteer  Probation  Officer  ^' 
Work  Pr6gram  , 
work  Program  Coordinator 

Writer  (Inf prmational  or  Promotional  Material) 


r 
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>  •  CHAPTER  VII 

"r    '  ■ 

'        .      ■  ■  EDITION  AND  TWINING  OF  PSOBATK^  OFFICERS 

Introduction 

In  the  1950* the  National  Probation  and  Parole  Association  (NPPA) 
irecoismended  that  all  probation  officers  hold  a  bachelor *s  degree  suppled 
aented  by.       least  one^ear  of  graduate  ^^^^       full-time  field 
experience,-^  ^on.the  assumption  that  an  educated  officer  is  a  uiore 
competent  and  .mature  individual  and  thus- is  in  a  better  position  to 
efficiently  perform  the  varied  functions  of  the  probation  officer. 

,  However  I  it  was  not  until  the  educatidnal  ec^shasis  reflected  jji  the 
1967  President's  CoTOiission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of 
j^ustice  Task  Force^  Report  and  the  federal  funds  ^re  available  that  the 
demand  for  a  college  education  for  probation  offjlcers  began  to  rise.  In 
1970,  the  America  ^Bar  AssociatlfJn  (ABA)  reaffirmed  the  old  NPPA  standard 
ahd^ suggested  that  attaii^nt  of  a  master *s  degree  be  the  preferred  nonu* 
'It  was  noted  by  the  ABA  that,  while  few  departments  have  held  to  -thie  • 
standard,  many  are  encouraging  their  personnel  to  become  involved  in 
highfr  education.     '  .  ' 

^       What  evidence  Is  there  that  the  formal,  post  high  school  educatlxjn 
suggested       this  standard  should  be  required  of  probation  officers? 
Cojnanor  has  suggested  that  acceptance  of  the  philosophy  of  professional 
education  as  a  necessary  preparation  fot  entry  a  position,  has 

several  prlctical  a4vantages  for  employing  organizations:  < 

A.    ifesponsibility  for  basic  ^preparation  foip  the  field  is  assumed  by 
educational  institutions  and  by  the  student.  This  represents  a  large  ' 

•  « 
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acaJle*  ittvestoe^t  of  tioe,  n»ney  and  educational  sl^ll  which  will  no-t  be 
required  of  the 'employing  organization;     ,  '  '  .  .    ,  - 

.    •     2;    The  graduat;e  degree  is  a -positive  indicator , of.  the- .aui-tahiiity 
of  the^new  einpioyee.fcrr  the  po^itloi^  reducing  loss  of  organizational 

.        - '  -       ''^  --v/.  ■  . 

>■  .   .  .      •   '  •      .  •  ,    '      .     .  ■  <;     '       ■.  ■  \  . 

efficiency  through,  errors  of  Jrecruitiaenfci  and 'slowness  inaesumtng  a  foil, 

workload;.  *        .    -     *  ^      .  .  .  '  -    *  "  •    .  "*  ,  ^ 

3.  'It  reduces  th^  scope  pf  training  for  the,  organisatlob  and  , 
field  naist  take  responsibilityi^  permitting  focus  oii  advanced,  wor^  and   -  1  ^ 
innovaXioa,  instead  of  *  directing  effort  to  eleiaentary  knowlecige; 

4.  A  c^Lon  base  of  knowledge  is  aasu^^d^  enhancing  internal 
communication  and  cbdperation^  and  facilitating  ii^iterchange  and  influence 
with  oth^r  fields  and  organisations;  ■     '  » 

^.    The  professional    perspective,  i.e.,  the  profession's  social,  ' 

accountability  and  the  learning  of  contenq)orary  concepts  at  the  graduate 

■  .  >       ■     '    ^  '  ,        *  ■  t 

level  protect  against  organizational  inetfoveraions  and  iutellectual 

:lation.^ 

Unfortiinately,  Comanor  offered  no  empit'iaal  data  to  support  these  point 

.  '  ■     /  ■  . 

Secondly,  he  made  no  attempt  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  extent  of  bhe 

"  '       '  '    ^'m  •  ^ 

education  that  will  lead  to  thB  greatest  benefit  fqr  the  probation  - 
system*    The  literature  is  repleteywith  often  contradictpry  eflucation^il 
curriculum  proposals.  'Each  of  these  s^ems  to  have  raised  operational 
issues  as  various  departments  have ^sought  to  adhere  to  one  form  or  another 
pf  these  pre-$ervice  educational  ^nd/or  in-servic^  training  programs  and 


standards.    However^  the  critical,  jover-riding 'issues  of  the  past^twenty-- 
five  years  have  focused  on  whether  there  .is  a  need  for  advanced  pre^-service 
education  and,  second,  .what  type  of  in-«ervice  training  will  provide -the 

I  ' 

\       \  ■  I- 


grej^test  benefit  to  .the  prbbat4.on  officer,  the.  department,  the  clientele, 


and  the  system.. 


Pre-Servlee  Educational  St^dards 


'    i^he  pfeiidse  that  a  university  graduate  - is ^more  capable /and  competent 

a  ptobation  officer  seems  to  have  been  generally  acc^te4Vl5y  criminal 

4 


jiistlce  planher^ ,  ' Administrators  ^^dd  educators,    al^^^^JBttte're  seesis  to 

■  'J^H^' 

llttle^hard  evidence  tt>  §uppoi:t  this  idaa,  T^lilJj^^^K*^^^*-^^^^^^ 

'   ^  -    •  .  . .  .        _  /      .  „ 

be  attributed  in  large  par^  /t6  the  lack  of  a  consenstxs  jfo  to  the 

*  ■  ^         '        ■  • 

c  - 

objectives  of  the  pre-service  educational  programs-     '"Schnur  has  pointed, 
out'  that,  iH'^ofder  to  a^^^ss  the  ^impact  of  pre-service  education  we  must 
first  a^ree-^upon  the  proper  pixrpose  'and  practice  fWr  probation  officers. 
To  date,  there,\as  been  no  conseissus  as  to 'their  proper  function,^,  nor 
can  we  reaswuibly  expect  there  to  be,  given  our  decentralized  system  of 
justice,  where 'j:he  ^proper  function*  varies  from  jurisdiction  to  juris-^ 
diction  and  from  situation  to  situation,    Newman  is  credited  with  a 

similar  conclusion  which  holds  tha^  before  arriving  at  a  decision  as  , 

'  , .      ,  \ 

to  the  function  of  education^  we  must  decide  \^at  it  is  the  correctional 

system^  is  to  •  accomplish.    He  states:  ^"Training  must  be  training  for 

^     '  '  '  ./  V   '  ...  "    ■      ■  ■     ■  ' 

somfethlng  and  as  long  as  we  do  not  know. ^at  that  soxpething  is,  we  cannot 

sajr  what  proper  training  should  be/"      Schnur  has  {>ointed' out  that  the 

.establishment  of  educational  standards  seems  quite  premature  when  cor-- 

9 

•rections  has  yet  to  conie  to  a  consensus  regarding  it^  own  objectives.  • 

Edwards  has"  stated  that  the  m^in  *tiask  of  designing  an  effective  program 

\. , ...  '  m^       .  *  ' 

is  to  bring  into  focus  clearly 'what  the  program  is  to  acMeve*^^  This 

focus/has  not  been  made  in  the  'erea'of  t^rdbation  nor  corrections  as  a 

i^oie.    If  it  is  aas'umed  that  a  prope-r  function  can  be  defined  for 
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probation,  several  logical  stepflftaust ,  be  follo^*d  .to  determine  what 

comprises  a  competent  performance  of  that  function!    First,  cbmpetea'cy 

must  be  categorized  i^to  basi!*c  eleiaents  (sklil^J  a'nd  then  soii»  determin- 

ation  ^made  as  to  the  weighted  signif*«aiic6  of  each  element^  upon  overall 

probation  competency.    Once  having  perforrcd  thes^  previdus  steps  and  on 
-  o  .  » 

the  assumption  that  an  accurate;  obtainable  indicator  of^  competency  could 
be  developed,  we  would  finally  be  able  to  en^irlcally  treasure  the  impact 
of  education  upon  con^etency. 

Pre-service  education  is  defined  here  as  being  college  education ' 

received  prior  to  employment  as  a  prc^ation  officer.    A  few  researchers 

11  12  1  ' 

such  as  Cohn,      Miles,      and  Newman, h^ve  addressed  themselves  to  this 

subject  by  examining  various  probat^ion  work  elements  they  perceived  as 

fiindamentai  and  evaluating  the  impact  of  education  upon  those  elements. 

Up'  to  this  time  however,  there  seem  to  have  been  no  empirical  attemptfs^ 

to  evaluate  and  categorize  competency  into  basic  elements  aSd  to 

quant i-tatively  ascertain  the  weighted  significance  of  each  element  upon 

probation  officer  competency.    This  need  ha^  been  reaognized  by  such 

authors  as  Sternback^  ^  Taylor  and  McEachern,      the  California  Youth 

Authority, "^^  and  the  State  Of  Oklahoma  Probation  DepartEsentj'^'^^ifor 

^without  such  an'  empirical  ^palysis,  we  will  remain  uncertain  labout  the 

true  wortli  and  impact  of  education  upon  prob^fei^on  officer  performance. 

While  an  analysis  of  probation  worW  elements  as  described^abbve 

seems  unattainable  at  this  time,  perhaps    a  cost/benefit  review  ^ould  be 

t  '  ■'  m  ■. 

helpful.    Taylor  and  McEachern  point  out  that  there  is  a  "traditional 

acceptance  of  the  fact  that  a  little  time  lost  in  training  is  made  up 

18' 

later  dn  increarsed  efficiency/        However^  they  present  no  foundation 

:      •  ^       ■ ;  ■  '  > 

^or  such  a  claim,  possibly  because,  again,  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
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been  any  reaeaj^ch  done  in  this  are^*  '  . 

Cost/benefit  analyses  would  help  determine  the  nature,  frequency, 
and  quanti'ty  of  educational  investuKsnt  that  would  bring  the  optinium  rate  , 
of  return  (in  this  case  optiminn  coiapetency)  a,t  the  ©inimim  cost.    Such  an  . 
undertaking  is  oethodologically  hazardous,  for  to  undertake  .this  .type  of 
study  also  requires  clear-^ut,  predetenaiaed  "proper  probation  of fi'cer 
functions,!^  as  as  a  consensus  as  to  what  comprises  a  competent 

performance  of  each  function;    Such  determinations  are  extremely  difficult, 
as  has  b^en  suggested  previously.    While  extensive  difficulties  may  be 
present  in  any  attempt  to  measure  output  and  efficiency  of  probation 
agencies,  Ostrom-*^-  has  pointed  out  that  such  efforts  must  be  undertaken 
to  evaluate  the  success  of  reforms  and  to  predict  success  or  failure  with 
a  higher  decree  of  accuracy.    Wittu>ut  serious  attempts  to  evaluate  the  con--, 
sequenced  of  reform^  future  changes  may  produce  more  harm  than  good. 
V     '  As  mentioned,  there  have  been  only  a  few  atteiiq>ts  to  handle  these 
issues.    In  l970».:€ohn  conducted  a  study  involving  some  270  probation 
officers  and  adainistr^ifo^s,^^    He  found  that  the  Jiigher  the  level  of 
education,  regardless  of  thevarea  of  tftydy,  the  more  lenient  the 
probation  administrator  tended  tio  be,  and  conversely  the  lower,  the 
educational  achievement,  the  more  seveire  he  tended  to  be.    He  further 
reported  finding  no  significant  difference  between  pre-service  education 
subject  area  studied  and  case  judgment.    However,  he  did  observe  a 
tendency  for  undergraduate  social  work  majors  to  be  slightly  more  severe 
in  their  judgments  *than  under-graduates  with  other  majors.    This  has 
been  an  issue  of  great  debate  \fi  the  past  few^years.    Vftiile  there  are 
many  who  concur  with  Cohn  that  the  area  of  study  does  not  make  a  dif^ference 
upon  attitude  or  performance,  there  are *those  who  feel  quite  strongly  to 
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the  contrary/   Schnur  has  stated  that  "trailing  foi'  corrections  shoul^^  be 

'-21'  *  '  '    '        '  ' 

training  in  corrections/'       Others^  such  as  Ne\»snan  espouse     loot^  liberal 

^'    22  ^ 

educational  preparation  byt  with  engsHasis  on  correctional  topic^a.    ^  * 
From  1974  to  1975,  the' city  of  Philadephia  conducted  an  evaltiation 
of  their  probation  pf5ic;er  in-raervice.  training  prograir,^^  M  major  com-  * 


pcyie'nt  of  the  program  was;  a  series    of  xaandatory  tmdef graduate  and 

...  .    *  ' .    "  ' '  '   ^       ..."  ^, 

graduate  level  course  work  for  the  officers,  ^  The  major  aspNeets^of  the 

■  /  '  .     ■  *  "  '       '  ^-  '  ■ 

evaluation  included  at  least  a  weekly  face-to-face  conference  between 

1  .         .     '      ■  '  *■       ^-    '  •  ■ .  .  •  ^ 

probation  officer  trainees  and  the  training  unit>  along  with  classipom 

instructor  feedback  to  the  probation  departtoent'  staff.     A  questiomalre 

mailed  to  past  training  participants  was  also  analyzed.  Unfortunately, 

*  the  rese^irchers  did  not  utilize  a  uniform  method  of  evaluating  suti^equent 

performance,  thus  no  .attempt  was  made  to  assess  the  actual  impact  of 

f 

training  on  the  of  ficers»  level  of  performance  or  competency..   However,  ^' 
the  existing  data  do  "not  support  any  necessary  connection  |ptween  • 
education  and  competency  in  the  human  services  field. "^^  While  Newman  has 
suggested  th^t,  in  general,  pre--entry  education  should  develop  general 
skills  and  bring  an  aura  of  maturity  and  professionalism  to  the  ^probation 
officer,  he  has  concluded  that  "neither  education  nor  lack  of  it  as^sures 
us  bf  a  stable  and  emotionally, mature  individual. "^^    Schnur  would  seem 
to  agree  with  Newman  that  education  is  not  a  substitute  for  personal 
maturity,  and,  in  calling  for  a  moratorium  on  the  establishment  qf  edu- 
cattonal  standards  for  probation  officers,  stated  that  what  is  important 
is  not  how  the  applicant  secured  his  knowledge  anc^- ability,  b'nt. whether 
he  has  what  it  takes  to  be  a  good  officer,       A 'fifteen  year  study  by 

'v 

Heath  independently  concurs  with  Newman's  observations,  suggesting  th^t 

good  grades  and  other  usual  measures  of  academic  success  do *not  correlate 

' »  ... 
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with  per^sonal  a^tur^y  and  competency  in  loiter  life ^ 

W  - 

Leeds  has  asked  i^  the  necessary  *  inter^personal'^  tkills  can  be 

developed  in  a  college  setting.    In  his  opinion  they  tr^,  although  he 

further  ^'states  that  the  jJtactice  of  overwhelming  the  educated  probation 

of'^icef  with  ^  caseload  of  100--i30  probationers  negates  the  value  of*  that: 

education.    Leeds,  however,  provides  no  indication  as  to  how  thi?  conclu- 

28 

•ston  was  derived.     '     *    -  /  , 

In  1961,  the  State  of  Wisconsin  examined  the  function  of  probation 

"  ■'  ,^  ^  ■  ■  ■-  ■  I 

and  parole  as  interpreted  by  .116  officers.    The  i^sult^  of  this  study  are 
qul^e  provocative 4    Miles' s  repor't  of  the  study  suggested  that  pre-servicia 

edd^ation  "had  sonK^i^^at  of  a  negative  association  with  the  probation  and 

J  ' 

paofole^of fleers'   (personal)  opinion**"     .  This  negative  association  was 


manifested  in  feelings  of  insecurity  and  inability  to  reconcile  the. 

principles  of  casework  as  presented  in  schools  of  social  work  with  the  ' 

.  -  ••  t 

•  <^ }  ' 

elemignfcs'  of  surveillance  and  law  etiforcejnent  recyiired  by  the  officers  * 
day-tS-day  tasks.    Miles  also,  noted  that  the  officer  who  enters  probation 
service  without  a  graduate  level  education  experiences  less  of  this  trauma 
and,  after  several  years  of  experience,  there^is  very  lijjtle  difference 
between  the  philosophy  and  the  practice  of  the  educated  and  less  educated 
officers .        This  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  yalue  of  pr^- service 
education  is  predominantly  short -^run  in  impact  and  its  immense  cost  may 
notibe  worth  such  a  minimal,  perhaps  even  negative,  benefit. 

C  '  '  '       ■  • 

In-Service  Trainl&g  Standards 

•  .  .     •      •  ».  .    .  ' 

J In-service  training  is  defined  here  as  training  received  subsequent 
ceptance  as  a  probation  department  employee.    The  establishment  of 
standards  ih  the  area  of  in-service  training  meets  with  many  of  the 


methodological  ha;^ds  previously  detailed  above.    In  the  absence  of  any 
hard  data  as  to  the  most  beneficial  training  eutriculum,  probation  has 
seen  a  myriad  of  suggested  curricula  as  previously  mentioned/ which  are 
often  contradictory  even  tfi thin  a  jingle  program*    "The  Philadelphia"^oject 
'noted  considerable  "ansbivalencet  difference  and  dash  of  "opiifLori  as  to 
proper  training  functions^  structure  ^and  acfivitjT*"'      In  1975,  ^the> 
National  Council  -Qn  Cri^  and  Delinquency  report  of  the  Florida  Parole 
and  Probation  Commission  stated:  "there  is  intiication  that  expectations! 
of  what  training  ^uld  do  are  different  among  some  key  p.eople,  all  of 
wnom  are  located  higher  up  in  the  organization  than- the  training  nteiaager'. 


Depending  on  ^*io  is  talking  t9  or'  making  deiaands  on  training,  the 


'32  ^ 
■expectation  is  subtly  different." 

•  »     ■  .  ■ 

This  situation  again  points  to  the  need  of  determining  the  elements 
of  a  competent  probation  officer  performance  and  quantitatively  ascertaining' 
the  nature  and  extent  of  .the  training  i^eded  to  produce  the  greatest 
benefit  for  that  performance  at  the  least  cost.    Until  this  is  dotje,  we 
will  be  unable  to  determine  the  true  impact  of  training  upon  tjtie  system. 

Despite  som^  x)f  the  conceptual  problems  outlined  here,  we  should 

consider  several  operational  issues,    :^n--service  training  has  generally 

■■  '   "  •  .  ■  .  .  ^ ..  . 

been  divided  into  two  time-ftanjep,  each  with  its  own  broad  objectives, 

■  .  •  *  .  ■  * 

namely  orientation  training  and  develo^mental^trainihg,^^  Orientation 
training  is,  as  its  name  suggests,  provided  to  acquaint  the  probation 
officer  with  the  coutmunity  and  with  the  probation  department  as  an  organ-* 
ization  and  instruct  him  in  the  basic  mechanics  of  probation  * service.  * 
developmental  training  is  provided  to  polish  skills  and  attend  to  the 
individual, probation  officer  needs  in  increasing  his  own  job  performance 
efficiency •    Departments  vary  widely  in  the  amount  of  education  and 

*      .  •    297.  •»  . 
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traipsing  wbj^h  they  require  and  offer,    \ihile  there  does  not  appeal  to  be 

any  comprehensive  nat^^onwide  review  of' davelopjnental  and  orientation' 

programs  being  offered,  a*  nuisber  of  sttidies  \^re  reviewed •    Tl^se  studies 

.        *         ■         ■  ,  * 
demonstrated  a  lack  of  consistency  in  bfath  the  natutfe         degree  of 

training  provided.    For  example,  the  Oklahoma  Departm^t  of  Corrections 

requires  a  120-classrooia  hour  ori^ntatioti  training  period  and  an  . 

'     '■■    ;        .     •■  _       ■•  ■   .'■    •  ■  . 

additional  120-classroom  houys  of  developmental  training  to  be^certifi^id  • 
as  a  probation  officer^       Massachusetts  general  law  states  that  all  incoming 

.  •■■    " .  ••    ■  ■  •  "  A  ■      •      .  '  ■    '  ■ 

probatj^on  officers  are  to  rec^ve  formal  orientation  training  within  six 


montiis  of  their- appointments  and  a  45-hour  developmental  training  session 

35  V  ^ 

at  least  once  every  three  years  thereafter.       The  state  of  Floriro  recom-- 


mends  forty  hours  of  orientation  during  the  first  year  and  sixty  additional 

'         ■\  '  ■  '  ' 

36  ^ 
hours  during  the  first  year.  " 

pperationali2atic5&  of  these 'standards  is  another  matter*    For  example/ 

mb^t  officers  in  Florida  reported  that  they  were  on  the  job  from  one  to  two 

months  and  had  a  full  caseload  before  receiving  any  formal  orientation 

training  and  by  then  it  was  quite  irrelevant  and  redundant.    In  addition, 

0 

a  great  deal  of  anxiety  was  experienced  since  the  training  requrired  a  t\*o  week 

37  .  '  / 

absence  from  the »^  field." 

On  the  other  hand,  soma  programs  have  found  wide  probation  officer 
acceptance  of  their  operations.    The  Cleveland  State 'Uni verity  Training 

Institute  was  evaluated  as  "good"  to  "very  good"  by  88  percent  of  the  * 
38 

parti^ripants.        Seventy  percent  of  the  probation  officers  who  participated 

in  a  1974  training  program  in  Kentucky  felt  tTJi&t  the  training  had  improved 

some  aspect ^of  their  service^ delivery  technique.    One  hundred  percent  of 

these  probation  officers'  clients  noted  that,  since  the  training,  th^ 

39 

officers  had  improved  their  services  in  some  way. 
..       •       '  •    .  298' 


A  survey  of  probatioi!^  personnel  in  fifty-two  probation^eparta^nts 

f       ■        .  .■    ■  ■  .• 

in  the  state  of  CaXifornia  found  that  probatjLon  officers  preferred  work-  • 
shopd^and  group  sesaions.  to  any  other  form  of  develppaental  traiuingv  The 
following  table  represents  techniqiies,  skills,  and  toowledge  covered  in 
these  workshops  and 'the  per\:enr'df  the  sta^f  judged -to  be  kxKwledgeable  ^  ' 
in  the  area  as /Hewed  by  the  probation  department  staff  and  adiqinistrttors*^ 
.Interest ingly,  administrators  consistently  estimate  the  knowledge,  leyel  of  . 
tha  staff  higher  than  t:he  staff  itself,  .  Vj 


i 


E  7.1 


KJJOWLEDGEABIL-ITY  OF  PROBATION 
STAFF  AND  ADMINISTRATORS 


ERIC 


Areas  of  Job  Skills  and  Xnowledge 

/\  ■ : 

.  Percent  of  Staff  Judged  to  be 
knowledgeable  in  the  Area 

Administrators 

Staff 

General.^rea  of  social  sciences 

"      96%  • 

38%  - 

General  casework  techniques 
Social  investigation  techniques 

90% 

78%: 

94% 

75% 

Human  relations                                .  ^ 

87%  . 

67% 

Orientation  to  the  correctipnal  field 
Law  as  it  affects  the  offender  and  staff 

87% 
85% 

69%' 

69% 

i 

Utilization  of  community  re sour pes 

83% 

58% 

Specialized  diagnostic  and  treatinent  j^^thods  72% 

48% 

Law  enforcement  techniques 

'I  74% 

55% 

Custody  control  and  emergency  techniques 

77^ 

45% 

Developiaent  of  conaaunity  resoi^xces 

77%  ■ 

•  • 

47% 

2^nageQent  and  administrative  techniques 

73% 

7 

44% 

■  -               ,  ,        ■     -  ...      _  J. 

V 
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'    ■   -  ■     ).  ■  ■  . 

'.Tile  StAte  p£  Florida  provides  training  such  as  alcoho^  rehabilitation, 
•    drug  and  drug  abuse  training,  MMPI  training,-  FCIC  terminal  Qpe.rations,  • 

reality  therapy,  transactional  analysis  and  genet'al  manak^^nt  training ^ 
, •.However,  the  1975  NCCD  report  found  this' traioing  tQ  be /cdtidiK^ted  by 
poorly  prepared  instriictors  \Ao  pre seiit^d  inadequate  iiaterials^^  Senna 
has  .repor5.ed^that  soiae  states  "have  reported         terifiaation  of  their 
profefifsional  staff  developnent  programs;  the  reasons:  'loss  of  financial 
support^  and  some  general  dissatisfaction  J  ^ 

Studies  that  h^vB  examined  different  aspects  of  in-service  traliiing 

^operatibns  have  uncovered  soxae  interesting  observations,    For  exanple, 

\         ■  '  ■  ^  ' 

a  1973, California  Youth  Authority  study  of  some  f if ty-tvo . probation 

»  ,1- 
departments  in  California  states  that  "staff  interest  in  formal  training  . 

is"  influenced  by  the  extent  to  which  they  believe  it  will  contribute 

It  '        '   ^  ■ 

toward  getting  promoted."       The. report  went  on  to  recognize  a  "clear 
need  for  Isuyre  extensive,  training  embracing 'a  much  larger  niiii4>er  of  client- 
serving  staff  than  have  been  involved  thus  far,**^^    The  report  does  not 
give  any  indication  as  to  how  it  arrived  at  this  conclusion  of  a '"clear 
need,"  other  than  the  fact  that  70'percent  of  the  staff,  who  .desire  to 
receive  additional  training  in  order  to  receive 'a  promotion, 'do  not  feel 
that  adei^uate  training  is  being  provided,    Sternbach's  review  of  the 

Philadelphia  project  found  training  to  have  the  "greatest  impact  upon  new 

"  ii45 
.  officers  who  lack  previous  relevant  education."       The  value  of  that 

initial  training  and  all  subsequent  training,  however,  decreases 

i  -  . 

a'a  time  on  the  job  increases •    This  observation  by  Sternbach  c''onceming 

-  in-se^rvice  tj'aining  parallels  the  finding  of  Leeds  regarding  pre--servlce 

46  '  ^:  , 

education.       The  evidence  indicates  that  tne  value  of  in-service  training-- 

'is  predominantly  short-run  in  impact,  and  thus  its  cost  may  not  be  worth 
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sucji  a  minimal  .long-i'Sin'  .benerit .  -  The  State  of  Connecticut  hov^ver,  ^ 
.-.  dofes  feel^  tijat  the-^en^fit  is.  wor^h  the  cost  ,    .Cotmeeticyt,  has  recognizied 
ti^it  with  k  ney  emphasis  upon  hiring  younger,  relatively  highly  edticated  " 
persons  as  probatioa^officers  fthere  is  a  *likeliiidpd  of  greater  turnover 
in  the  adult  probation  officers  ranks *  .  They  feel  however  that  ^tliis  turuT* 
over  can  be 'reduced  by  offering  e:5^>licit  training  and  educational 


^sistance  to  rthe  probation  officer  and  rwarding  those  who  involve 
themselves  in  those  pursuits, Leeds  would  agree  in  part,  for  he  has 
advocated  the  view  that  educational  and  training  opportunities  mist  be 
iaade  available  to  probation  officers  and  valid  rewards  be  given  them  for 

T  ■ 

their  efforts,  not  so  much  to  increase  the  qiial:^ty  of  the  officer,  but 

to  spare  the  frustration  which  will  inevitably  develop  among  educated  . 

probation  officers  when  an  under-educated  supervisor  ds  givfen  responsibility 

AS 

foj:  their  direction.        &ihnur  al^  concurs  with  this  concept  in 'part. 

He  has  identified  the  practice  of  senio-rity  advanceiaSnt  as  a  threat  to  the 

entire -concept  of  tr^ibed  probation  officers.    A  promotion  system  based  on 

■  \  .  ' 

I  •  ■  ■ 

seniority  and  the  lack;  of  lateral  eatry  complicate  the  task  of  promoting 

the  most  qualified  perspnnel.     The  best  person  for  the  job  should  be 

selected,  ^regardless  of  h^is  years  of  experience,  since  mere  experience  is 

no  guarantee  tliat  a  particular  individual  can  do  a  job  better  than  some- 
49  ^ 

one  else.        By  the  same  token,  a  well-educated  and  trained  man  offers  no 
guarantee  that  he  can  do  a  job  better  than  someone  else.    The  education 
and  training  may  have  given  him  the  tools,  but  he  must  know  how  to  use 
them  in  the  field,  and  he  must  be  willing  to  continue  to  use  them. 

As  with  pre-service  education,  a  variety  of  opinion  exists,  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  in-service  training  program  that  would  Jaest  cieet  the 
probation  officer's  needs.    As  previously  noted,  Schnur  has  stated  that 
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tralnixxg  and  education  for  corrections  should  be  training  an4  education 

*    '    50  ■  •  ' 

in  corrections.       He  might  well  concur  with  the  State  of  Connecticut 

■■■       .        .  ^  '     .  ' 

"which  supports  the  following  topic  areas  for  staff  develoi>iaent- training 

(1)   'understanding  criminal  behavior  - 

<2)    Bocio/legai  environment  "  .  ' 

.    (3)    state  laws/legal  structure  .  •  , 

■    (4)    department  of  adult  probation  orientation 

■     ,       .  ■  *  ■  ■  »• 

(5)  'how  to*  regarding  probation  officer  duties  '  * 

(6)  basic  personal  skills  lieeded  by  probation  6ffi6^rs 

(7)  '    couBDunity  resources 

■   ■     -  .'      .  r        ■'  . 

(8)  community  relations 

(9)  managerial  skills 


Edwards  has  strongly  advocated  training  probation  officers  in  the  use 
of  sensitivity  training  techniques.    "To  be  more  effective,"    Edwards  has 
stated, .  "probation  officers  must  comprehend' s|)ciological  ai^  psychological 
problems  experienced  by  their  ^clients. "^^    Sensitivity  tracing  can  help 
the  probation  officer  to  be  nrore  aware  of  those  needs,  Edwards  assejrts. 
The  entirk^ September-October  1967  edition  of  the  American  Behavioral  ' 
Scientist  ^as  devoted  to  this  group  therapy  training  concept  and  "presented 
a.  suggested  technique  for  disseminating  the  information  to  probation 
■officers  and  other  social  workers.    The  authors  stated  that  a' course  which 
trains  probation  officers  and  ot^er  social  workers  to  use  group  therapy 
training  with  their  clients  can  be  taught       a  relatively  brief  ^fty 
hour  session. •  ;  :  . 

Beyond  the  issue  of  cotftent  a  major  problem  that  tends  to  confound  the 
training  issue  is  the  organizational  structure  of  the  deparonent.  The 
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1975  Philadelphia  pro  ject '  report  referred  to  an  "illation  of  the  training 
unit  from  the  depart^nt  conaaunication  netwrk/'^^    A  Florida  report  stated 
that  area  trainers  and  supervisors,  experienced  a  degree  of  frustration 


because  they  feLt  the  central  office  training  unit  «taff  obstructed 


their -attempts  t6  provide  meaningful  and  innovative  training.       The  best 
organizational  location^  for  the  training  function  is  an  unresolved  issue, 
farge  states  ^uch  as  California,  New  York  and  Te^tas  have  long  jstruggled 
with  the  problems  of  how  to  organise  a  probation  training^  plan  which  would 
meet  the  needs^^of  cffiders  from  small,  rural  departn^nts  as  well  as  those 
from  la^rger,  urb^  departn^nts.  ^ 

Two  basic  ideas  have  emerged  in  the  past  few  years  and  both  have  ,.    ^  * 

r  '  ' 

experienced  some  degtee  of  operational  Success.     The  first  broad  approach, 
which  seems  to  be  the  most  popular  at  the  moment,  advocates  a  centralized 
appjcoach.     Proponents  of  this  concept,  such  as  the  states  of  Calif ornia^  ^ 
Connecticut  and  Florida  opt  for  a  centralized  training  unit  located  in 

■■  '    ■■       ■  ■  V 

the  i^tate  department  of  corrections  with  ^ndatory  training  requirements 

for  all  officers.    In  Florida,  some  problems  developed  because  local 

officers  with  local  training  responsibilities  felt  overburdened  with  work 

and  reacted  negatively  to  .divided  supervision    (i.e. ,  their  Chief  Probation 

Officer  and  the  central  of f ice  training" unit  staff).     If  these  problems 

are  to  be  eliminates  the  responsibilities  for  personnel  training  in  this  . 

centralized  approach  must  be  liandled  at  alX  leVels  by  personnel-  wiio^e' 

sole  responsibility  is  training..    Taylor  and.  McEachem  have  advocated  a 

national  training/jSrogram  developed  by  the  federal  government  for 

disgtibution  to  the  line  personnel  through  training  units  in  the  state 

^6 

department  of  .  corrections.       Tayior  and  McEachern  realize  that  some 
degree  of  state  and  local  objection  to  such  a  proposal  will  arise,  but 
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ne.Y^^theless  baek  theii:  propofei  with' the  following  points:  (1)  It  has 
becoiae  iniraasingly,  important  tiiat  a  laeaas  be  fo'und  to  introduce  social 


and  behavioral  science  research*  diij^ctly  into  the  working  opexations  and  - 

training  opejrations^f         departments;  (2)  WhTerJe  th^  smaller  department 

does  inve^it  its^time  and  nioney  training  its  ^6£ficers,  it  ij^often^nly  to 

•        *       .      *  * ,  *  * .  .         \         .  ^  - .  ' 

losiig:^the^  or.sjo  late^  to,  a  larger  dfepartmfet  s^ith  the' advantages  . 

of  better  p^^y^  rno re  facilities,  and  greater  opportunities  for  advancement f 

(A  1956  study  of  California  Probation  officers  found  a  very  strong< 

positive  correlation  {r.  «  .94)  between  county  Size  and  B^an  level  of  ' 

education  among  probation  Officers*.    This*  is,  the  larger  the. county,  the 

*  57 
iaor<^  educated  the  probation  officei:  population ^ tends  to  be.    )     (3)  It  is 

doubtful  that  local  probation  departiaents  will  be  capable  of  keeping  pac4^ 

with  the  magnitude^  and  compJ^exity  of  the  problems  they  face  by  utilising  \ 

their  own  resources  alone,     Taylor  and  McEachern's  plan  calls  for  home 

study  on  the  part  of  the  probation  officer,  utilising  siupplies  s^lk  as 

tape  casettes^  niovies,  slides  and  reading  materials  prepared  for  him  by 

the  federal  governments  .  ' 

.  •  I    .  ,  '      ^"    ■■   ■  ■ 

On  tiie  other  hand  a  decentralized  training  approach  is  advocated  by 

58 

Bertinot  and  Taylor        for  the  State  of  Texas,  and"  by  the  J^CCD  for  the 

59 

State  of  Massachusetts.        In  this  plan,  training  ia  strictly  voluntary , 
although  special  incentives  such  as  tuition  reini>ursetaent,  salary  increases 
and  proinotional  opportunities  are  employed.    Outside  trainers  are  not  u&ed. 
Rather  the  officers  (fetermine  their  training  needs  and  develop  their  own 
solutions  to  their  training  problems.     This  concept  operates  on  the 
theory  that  aHequate;  training  resources  are  available  on  the  local  level.' 
There  is  no  traiiWng  unit  in,  Che  central  C|ff ice*    The  training  function 
responsibility  is  vested  in  the  local  chief  and  assistant  chief  prpbation 
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officer  vbo  are  responsible  by  way  of  the  usual  chain  »f  coaana^  to  the 
. head  bf  the  state  department  of  corrections.  ,  ^ 

-'•  ■•'i        ■     .  .  -    ■  "   ■  ■ 

Xn>seryice  training  prograi^,  Regardless  of  their  organizational 
location,  raise  «  number  of  issues^  few  of  which  have  been  adequately 
explored.    For  the  individual  officer  mandatory  trainii^  prograis^  can  be 
extremely  time-consuming*    They  can^^detra^  from  available  client  time 
and  th^y  may  compete  with  family  and  leisi^re  time*    Voluntary  tra.ining 

programs  on  the  ott^r  hand  can  create  a  dilemma  for  the  officer'who  does 

'  '      •       /  •  ■ '     ,   '  .  \ 

.•^  ■ 

not  ifish  to  participate,  but  feels  pressured  by  those^who  do.    The  most 


difficult  situation,  however,  may  arise  when  in-service  trailing  isv 
presented  as  an  important  requirement  for  advancement,  but  then  ignored 

when  promotions  are  made,   < 

lu'-service  training  can  al^sp  create  problems  for  the  established 
organization.  A  1965'  North  Carolina  study  observed  a  definite  resisi^^nce 
to  training  among  probation  officers,  especially  when  the  training  was  ' 
viewd  as  a  threat  to  their  established  roles  and  work  patterns.  To 
combat  such  difficulties,  the  stu^y  called  for  wid^^, flexibility  in  the 

nature  and  timing  of  the  course  work  and  stressed  the  need  for  the  devel- 

V  /     '  50 

opn^nt  of  personal  relatio|La^ips  b^tw^en  the  trainees  and  the  trainerj^ 

Sumaary 


✓  The  fact  that  prqbatl^n  as  a  profession  has  failed  to  define  its  > 
goals    has  and  will  continue  to  hamper  any  solid  evaluation  of  the  value 
of  pre-service  .education  and  in-service  training  upon  probation  work. 

The  need  for  graduate' level  education  and  frequent  in-service 
straining  has  been  advocated  for  manx^  years.    There  has  coma  to  be  a 
i^ilosophical  «A:ceptance  of    formal  education's  §  pre-requisite  of 

* 
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►<iuality  probation  service,  and  of  in-stervice  training  as  a  means  of  main- 

■        ^  ■         .  ■  •  /  .  • 

taining  a:;d  improving  that  service.    This- need  has  been  'documented*  by 

several  n^^tional  coasmissions 'and  organizations,^"'^  along  with  a  score, of 

Individual  writers  'and  researchers.      However,^  our  review  of  the^e  works 

has.  fouiifi^-no  empirical  documentation  ^hat* education  can  Improve  overall 

performance."  Furthermore,  our  review  has  found  no  empirical  evidence  to 

the  effect  that  the  cost  involved  to  the  individual,  £he  department,  the 

clientele,  and  th^  system  is  worth  the  benefit  derived.    In  real-ity,  the 

evide^e  available  offers  no  support  for  the  traditional  theory.  In 

summary :  ^  .  •       •  ^    ^  , ^  - 

(1)  there  is  a6^  support;  for  at^  connection  between  ^education 
and  competency  in  the, human  service  fieid. 

(2)  There  is  no  indication  that  a  graduate  level  education  in 
social  work:  is  of  any  greater  value^  to  probation  officer 
competency  than  a  non -graduate  level  education  in  any  field 
of  study.         •  * 

■  '     ■  .  ^  • 

''(3)    TKere  are  indications  that  a  graduate  degree  negatively 

affects  probation  officer  apinlons  for  the  tirst  few  yekrs 
on  the  lob* 

(4)  There  are  indications  that  after  ^  fevj  year^  on  the  jolj^ 
ptobation  officer  philosophy  axl^  perfor^nce  levels  for 
the  graduate  an^  non-graduate  are  g^neirally' the  same. 

(5)  There  are  indications  that  the  effects  of  in-service 
training  decrease  as  time  on  the  job  increases. 

trom  this  evidence,  it  appears  that  probation  as  a  profession  should  . 

proceed  cautiously  before'  adopting  any  firm  educational  standards  or  in-^ 

service  training  programs,  at  least  until  more  is  known  concerning  the 

aggregate  imjiact  a^^-^cb  plans  and  until  probation  can  determine  if  it 

is  getting  vhat  it  wants  in  terms  of  education  and  training,,  an* 

probation  officer, performance.  '  . 
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>        •  .  Tlljffi  STUDIES  OF  PROBAT-ION 

♦  . 

■  '  '**■  .         •  ■  •  ■  ■ 

?ur poses  of  Time  Studies 

Early  industrial  time  and  laotion  stiidies  were  an  outgrowth  of 

Frederick  Taylor^ s  principles  of  s^fci^ntific  management ♦    Taylor's  v3ork» 

in  the  latter  part  of f the  iSOO' s,  generated  the  first  body  of  organised 

and  explicit' knowledge  of  manageiaant^    His  theories,  particularly  those 

concerning  tirae  and  motion  studies,  were  refined  and  expanded  by  pther 

"  ' '  '    '  \ 

researchers  such  as  the  Gllbreths,  Mayx),  and  Gantt.    The  purpose  of  tiiae 

studies  in  business  a^d  industrial  settings  was  the  improvement  of 

operating  procedures  in  order  to  increase  production  and  reduce  costs. 

In  contrast,  Miles  notes  that  time  studies  have  been  Used  in  social 

agencies  to  answer  the  follipwing  types  of  questions;  •'How  many  caseworkers 

are  retjuired'  to  handle  a  specific  number  of  cases?    What  are  the, costs  of 

administering  specific  services  in  an  agency  with  multiple  functions? 

How  Auch  time  do  casewDtkers  spend  in  direct  services  to  clients,  com- 

pared  with  the.  a:pount  of  time  devoted  to  such  indirect  activities  as 

traveling,  case  recording,  and  office  work?"-^    Thus,  time  studies  can  be 

useful  in  determining  the  relative  administrative  effort  allocated  to  ^ 

Various  programs  within  an  agency,  in  determining  the  costs  of  the 

various  services  perfpn^d  by  the  agency,  in  improving  supervisory  pro- 

cedtires  and  record-keeping,  in  time-use  analyses,  and  in  performance 

budgeting.  •  .  .r 
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For  probation  and  parole  departments,  Miles  states;  "Time  studies 

« 

provide  a  factual  basis  for  the  assigiioent  of  probation  and  parole  ' 
'officers*  warfaoads.  %or  the  allocation  o'f  costs,  and  for  further 
research. "2  '  , 

'  Time  Study  Considerations 

Miles  defines  five  inq>ortant  issues  to  be  considered  before  under- 
taking a  time  study  to  determine  how  probation  officers'  tiiaB  is 
allocated  aiaong  various  activities.    These  issues  are,  sampling  techniques, 
data  . collection,  pretestingi  study  supervision,  aiKi  study  participation. 

In  a  time  study,  a  sample  can  be  taken  eithfer  of 'personnel  or  of 
time.    A -small  representative  sample,  generaUy  ten  to  twenty  percent,  of  . 
all  personnel,  may  be  used,  or  all  personnel  in  the  agency  may  be  included. 
The  atudy  may  cover  a  block  of  time,  f^pm  a  week  or  ten  days  to  ia>re  than 
a  month,  or  may  include  only  a  number  of  selected  non-consecutive  days 
.which  are  not  announced  to  the  participating  personnel  in  advance.  Miles' 
notes  that  each  teehnique  has  advantages  and  disadva'ntages  and  that 
practical  considerations  will  generally  be  the  determining  factor  in 
deciding  which  technique  wUl.be  used.    For  exaii?Jle,  it  might  be  admin^  ^ 
istratively  difficult  to  include  some  officers  and  exclude  others, 
particularly  .if  the  time  period,  to  be  covered  by  the  study  is  not  known 
In  advance.    In  addition,  there  are  both  clerical  and  supervision  costs 
in  performing  a  tin^  study,  and  these  may  pr^ude  the  inclusion  of  all 
personnai  or  the  use  of  ,a  longer  block  of  tiaK. 

f    Data  collection  is  generally  accomplished  through  reporting  forms 
which  are  filled  out  by  the  participating  officers.    The  forms  are 
usually  completed'^daily,  and  require  the  officers  to  record  their 

■  •  '     t    ;  ■   ■  *  .  ■■ 
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activities  by  time  intervals,  frequently  in  six-usinute  (one-^tenth  of  an 
hour)  or  fifteen-minute  intervais.    Participants  either  record  their 
activities  using  their  own  words  or  select  an  activity  category,  from  a 
pre-determined  list,  which  best  describes  their  actual  activity.  Infre- 
quently,  officex's  do  not  record  their  acttvities  themselves  but  are 
observed  by  investigators  who  follow  the  officers  through  their  working 
Hay,  timing  and  recording  the  activities  which  are  observed. 

Because'  a  t^^lte  study  involves  a  considerable  expenditure  of  planning 
time,  supe.rvision,  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  participants,  it  is 
important  that  the  procedures  fpr  the  study  and  the  forms  to  be  completed 
are  understood  by  those  staff  meufeers  who  will  be  participating.  There- 
fore, Miles  observes:  "A  pretest  of  the  study  is  essential  to  make  certain 
that  the  forms  are  usable,  the  instructions  comprehensible,  and  the 
supervision  adequate. Pretesting  the  study  may  reveal  unduly  compli- 
cated forms,  may  show  that  some  items  on  the  form  are  eaiaily  misinterpreted 
•  and  may  prove  that  reliable  data  can  be  gathered  in  a  period  of  tim6  which 

«  '  ■ 

is  shorter  than  had  first  been  thought. 

'  •■  '  ' 

Supervision  of  the  study  is  also  an  important  issue.    Miles  suggests 
that,  for  a  statewide  study,  several  full-time  research  staff  menbers  - 
-  and  supervisors  should  be  used.    There^is  also  a  need  for  one  individual 
in  each  office  to  b^e  responsible  for  on-the-spot  supervision  and  for  the  . 
preliminary  editing  of  the  report  forms.    In  addition  to  written  instruc- 
tions  Concefning  the  procedures  of  the  study  and  the  forms  to  be  used,  . 
in-service  training  sessions  for  the  perspnnel^who  will  be  participating 
in  Che  study  are  *also  needed. 

Participation  in  the  time  study  need  not  be  limited  to  prolessional 
probation  of ficerih.    It  may  be  appropriate  also  io  include  participation 
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by  supervisory  aad  administrative  personnel,  paraprofesslonals,  and 
clerical  vorkers« 


Results  01  f  Titae  Studies 


With  these  issues  io  mind-,  a  nuraber  of  time  studies  will  be  examined. 


The  tine  studies  which  will  be  discussed  were  performed  from  1956  to  1976, 
,aad  cover  cauoty,  state,  and  federal  probation  sys tens.    Each  study  will 
be  reviewed  in  terms  of  its  purpose,  design,  and  findings.  ■ 

In  a  1961  study, ^  Wahl  and  Glaser  conducted  a  pilot  time  study 
designed  to  provide  an  accurate  basis,  for  determining  the  amount  of  .time 
required  by  fed|fr^l  probation  officers  for  performing  both  majo/" functions 
(such  as  presentence  itjvesti^ations,  pre-parole  .plans,  supervision,  etc.) 
and  major  tasks*  (such  as  interviewing,  counseling,  case  recordixig  and 
paperwork,  travel,  etc.).    The  federal  probation  officer's  work  is  not 
limited  to  the  probation  function,  but  includes  parole  planning  and 
supervision  for  the  U.S.  Bo^rd  of  Parole,  mandatory, release  cases, 
military  parole.,,  and  social  service swork  for  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons. 
As  a  result,  the  data  presented  in  their  fj.ndings  include  activities 

other  than  just  those  which  relate  to  the  probation  function. 

,     .  •  'w       .    ■  . 

The  study  was  conducted  for  a  three-week  period  in  the  fall  of 
1361.    During  this  time,  thirty-one, probation  officers  in  fifteen 
judicial  districts  were  asked  to  keep  activity  logs.    The  officers  were 
selected  in  a  way  which  would  ensure^ that  they  were  a  representative 
cross-section  of  the  types  of  offices  within  the  federal  probation  system, 
e.g.,  rural,  urban,  small,  and  large,  ^oth  supervisory  personnel  and 
female  probation  officers  were  excluded  from  the  sfudy. 

The  data  collection  forms  were  pretested  and  revised..    In  final  ) 
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foria,  they  required  the  officers  to  log  their  activities  by  six-minute 

Intervals,    Each  activity  was  also  recorded  by  type  of  case  involved, 

•    ...  ■  *    ■   ■  ■ 

nature  of  activity »  location  of  activity,  and  purpose.    The  following 
tables  Illustrate  the  findings  of  this  study. 


TABLE  8.1. 


ALLOCATION  OF  TIME" 
BY  TYPE  OF  CASE 


Type  of  Case 

Presentence  Investigation 

Probation 

Non-specific 

Parole 

Prisoner 

Mandatory  Release 
Post-Sentence 
Military  Parole 


%  of  Time 
33.7% 
29.4 

;  18.4 

11.6 
3.4 
2.3 
1.1 

.0..2 


These  data  show  that  the  federal  probation  officer  spends  one- third 
pf  his  tiiaa  preparing  presentence  investigations  (33*7  percent)*  When 
all  supervcision  related  activitfies  are  added  together  (probation,  parole 
mandatory  release,  and  military  parole),  it  appears  that  the  probation 
officer  spends  slightly  more  of  his  titne  (43.5  percent)  on  supervision. 
Activities  which  could  not  be  attributed  to  a  specific  type  of  case 
•accounted  for  18.4  percent  of  the  officer's  time.    This  category  included 
such  activities  as  mail,  monthly  reports,  travel  logs,  staff  meetings. 
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administrative  duties,  in-service  training,  comuaity  relations,  and 
coffee  breaks •  ♦ 

.   ■   .    ^     '  ■  .     TABLE  8.2  '     \  V. 

■  ■  •  '  * 

AlipCAleiON  OF  TIME 
TO*  TYPES  OF  CASES  BY  LOCATIOIT 


Location/Activity 
Office: 

Presentence  Investigation 
-  Probation 
Non- Specific 
Parole 
Other 


Field: 


Presentence  Investigation 

Probation 

Non-Spacific 

Parole 

Other 


Court: 


Presentence  Investigations 

Probati&n  ' 

Non-specific 
'  Parole 
'Other 


%  Location  Tine 


30.8% 
26.3 
26.0 
10.0 
6*.  9 


36.1* 
34.7 

6.7 
14.5 

8.0 


55.4 
17.6 
23.5 
3.0 
0.5 


%  Total  Time 


57.52 


39.3 


3.2 
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As  Table  8.2  indicates,  the  probation  officer  spends  more  thaij  half 
his  tijae  (57.5  percent)  in  his  office.    Of  this  time,  30.8  percent  is 
spent  in  activities  related  to  presentence  investigations  and  39.5  per- 
cent  is  devoted  to  supervision  activities.    Another  significant  block  of 
tisae  (26  percent)  is  spent  on  non-specific  activities.    In  contrast,  when 
the  probation  officer  is  working  in  the  field,  the  aawunt  of  time  spent 
on  presentence  investigations  rises  to  36.1  percent,  supervision  time 


•  \ 
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rises  to  50.9  percent,  and  non-specific  tisae  drops  to  6.7  percent.  Over 
l;^alf  of  the  officers*  court;'  tiiae  (55.4  percenjt)  is  s^nt  in  activities 
related  to  the  preseoteneEj  investigation,  whllfe  23.5  percent£of  his  tiiae 
is  not  related  to  ^  speci'lic  case,  i.e.,  'Vaiting"  tisoe. 


TABLE  8.3 


ALLOCATION  OF  TIME 
BY  TYPE  OF  WORK  BY  TYPE  OF  CASE^ 


Type  of  Work 

Counseling 

Adxninis  t  r  a  t  ive 

^Report 
Writing 


ifofsat 


Givli 

Infdlfcation 


Case  Review 

Initial 
Interview 

Home 

Investigation 

-Job 

Investigation 
Other 


4.2 

22. S 

12.3 
12.8 

15.0 

4.0 

3.6 
22.3 


Probation 


47.1% 


3.5 


12.3 

10.2 
6.6 

2.2 

5,8 

4.0 

8'.  3 


Parole, MR, 
Military 

;,40.2% 

2>3 

li.9 

15.0 
4.8 

5;9 

6.2 

6.0 

7.7 


Otjier 
3.  IS 
55.7 

4.5 

7.0 
3.5 

1.5 

4.4 

2.4 
17.9 


%  of 
Total  Time 

V 21.22 

15.5 

14.0 

.  10.9 
7.7 

\  . 

4 

6.9 
4.9 

3.8 

15.1 


Wahl  and  Glaser  note  that,  although  the  probation  officers'  job  is 
usually  assumed  to  be  concentrated  on  working  with  their  individual «  . 
clients,  table  8.3  shows  that  only  21,2  percent  of  the  officers'  total 
working  time  is  devoted  to  client  counseling,  and  another  6.9  percent  to 
the  initial  interview  with  the  client.    In  contrast,  paperwork  (incl tiding 
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report  writihg,  case  review,  and  administrative  activities)  accounts  for 
37.2  percent  of  the  officersV  tiae.    The  relatively  large  block  of  tinia 
(15*1  percent)  devoted  to  ''other"  activities  was  explained  by  the  authori 
as  conuining  the  activity  ok  "getting  infomatio^n'*  which  was  not 
included  on  the  original  activity  log  as  a  possible  choice.    Since  a 
great  deal  of  presentence  investigation  time, is  spent  getting  ihformatioi 
from  employers,  friends,  and  others,  the  omission    of  this  activity  as  a 
separate  category  also  explains  the  22.3  percent  of  the  presentence 
activity,  time  recorded  as"other." 


TABLE  8.4 


ALLOCATION  OF  TIME 
BY  TYPE  OF  ACTION  SY  LOCATION® 


Action 

Office 

Field 

Other 

Personal  Interview 

*   30.7%  ; 

•  ^2.2% 

51.1% 

Paperwork  ^ 

54.2 

4.5 

3.2 

Travel 

1.0 

38.3  , 

2.4 

Telephone 

9.5 

0.6 

Other 

.  3,6 

1.6 

8.5 

Waiting  O 

0.4 

.  2.3 

34.  l' 

Non-working 

0.5 

0.3  ■ 

0.7 

%  Total  Time 
39.8% 
33.1 
15.7 
5.7 
3.0 
2..3 
0.4 


As  shown  by  Table  8^4,  paperwork,  is  the  dominant  activity  of  the 
probation  officers'  offic^  time.    Personal  interviews  which  are  case- 
related  account  for  less  than  one-third  (30.7  percent)  of  the  officers' 
office  time.    In  contrast,  over  half  the  officers'  field  time  (52.2  per- 
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cent)  is  s^pen.t  in  personal  interviews,  while  anot±ef  significant  aiaoun^ 

of  tisie  (38.3  percent)  is  spent  in  travel.    The  personal  interview  activity 

'  ■  ■  ■  ...... 

which  accounts  £or  5X*1  p^lfb^nt  of  the  officers*  court  time  xefers  to  the 
court  presentation  of  the  presentence  report  and  testimony  regarding 
revocation.    Over  one-third  "of  *the  officers'  cpurt  time  (34  •!  percent)  is 
spent  waiting. 

i  ■  '  ■  .,  .    ■  ' 

Sieveral  aspects  of  the  way  in  which  federal  probation  officers  spend 

their  time  are  apparent  from  the  dat^  collected  during  the  course  of  this*  . 

study*    First*  probation  officers  spend  imre  than  half  of  their  w6rking 

time  in  their  offices,  and  is^re  than  half  of  their  office  time  is  spent 

on  paperwork.    Seconds  personal  interviews  account  for  almost  two-fifths 

of  theiir  working  time  and  more  than  half  of  their  field  tin^.  Travel 

also  accounts  for  alwst  two-fifths  of  the  ,of ficers'  field  time*  Wahl 

and  Glaser  note  that  the  time  which  probation  officers  must  spend  on. 

paperwork,  traveling,  or  waiting  places  severe  limitations  on  the  amount 

of  tilite  available  for  other  p||>bation  ^ctiviti€;s.    They  state: 

The  idea  that  the  ^pTot>at ion  officer  can  use  all  his  working 
time  for  investigation,  or  counseling^  or  job  or  home  place- 
i3*&nt  is  ^ 'fallacy..    The  hidden  (perhaps  on  the*  surface) 
nonproductive  activities  are  part  and  parcel  of  his  job  and. 
must  be  taken  into  account  \^en  budget  estimates  are  pre- 
sented or  when- consideration  is  given  to  what  kind  of  a  ^ 
^  probation  service  is  needed,  or  more  imjportant,  wanted,^ 

^Another  study  of  the  way  in  which  federal  probation  officers^  time 

is  distributed  among  the  various  responsibilities  o£  the  officers  was 

conducted  by  the  Federal  Judicial  Center. In  this  study,  a  sample  of  - 

104  officei's  was  drawn  from  the  640  federal  probation  officers  in  active 

service  at  the  enci  of  1972.    The  sample  was  selected  to  ensure  a  repre- 

seo^tive  cross-section  of  the  varying  sizes  of  probation  offipes  in 

which  the  officers  might'work.    Activity  logs  were  kept  by" the 
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participat:^g  offici^rs  from  January  10,  1973Vhrou£h  Febri^ry  6,'.  1973. 
Officer^  reported  the  total  amounts  of  tiiae  spent  oa  fiach  activity,  Khich 
was  itemized  on  the  tine  sbeet.    Again;  under  the  federal  probation  system, 
probation  officers  deal' not  only  with  probation  cases*,  but  also  with 
parole, gbtada'tory  release,  and  military  parole.         *  , 


,  Ac.tivi ties  were  grouped  into  general"  categories- and  displayed  by  the 
locatidn  of  the  activity.    The  findings  of  the  study  are  presented  below. 


TABLE  8.5 

ALLOCATION  OF.TIJE 
BY  ACTIVITY  AND  LOCATldN^^  \ 


i  ' 
Supervision 
.  (Probation) 
(All  Others) 

Investigation  - 
^     .  (PSI) 

(All  Others) 

Non-Case  Related 

(Administration) 
(General  Prep.) 

Total 


Office 

'  Field 

Court/ Other 

Total  Time 

16.7% 
(11.4)  . 
(  5.3) 

10.3% 
(7.{D 
(3.35V 

1.6% 
(1.2) 
■(  .3S) 

28.6% 
(19.6) 
(  9.0) 

20.7 
(16.1), 
(  4.59) 

9.4 
(2.7) 
<2.31) 

3.3 
(7.1) 
(  .60) 

33.4 
(25.9) 
C  7-5)  ,  ) 

27.0 
(24.6) 
(  1.6) 

^  (1.  7)  > 

(1.0) 

7.2 

(5.5)^ 
(1.28) 

38.0  y 

(31.^). 
(  3.9) 

64.4' 

23.5 

12.1 

.  100.0 

-These  findings  show  that  the  activities  requiring  t|xe  largest  portion 

  .  '  J  ^         '  .  , 

of  the  probation  officers'  workiii^  tixm  (38.0  percent)  are  those  which 

are  not  related  t^  any  specific  case,  although  the  activities  in  this 

category  ma be:  closely  related  to  the  officer's  work  with  his  caseload 

as -^^hole.    The  gub-cal;egory  of  administration  which  accounts  for  31.8 

-'percent  of  th^  officers'  ^1°*®  includes  both  routine  adaiinistrative 

duties  as  well  as  prograjs  developsaent.    These  activities  include  such,  . 
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case--related  tasks  as  developmeiat.  of  eag^loy^Qt  opportunities  f^r  released 
offenders,  promotion  of  vocational  tra\^ing  oppbrttmities,  staff  confer- 
en.c«Sy  and  promotion  of  strong  contacts  with  court  {personnel,  police  and 
Other  providers  of  support  services.    The  snb-category  of  general 
preparation  inclt}des  training,  professional  meetixigs,  and  other  activities 
vhich  are  reflated  to  the  maintenance  of  professional  competence.  As 
would  be  expected,  most  S;»f  th^  time,  spent  on  non^csse  related  activities 
is^  spent  in  the  probation  officer*  s  office.  j 

One-- third  of  the  probation  officers'  time  (33*4  perce;?t)  is  devoted 
to  Investigation  activities,  %rf.th  th^  bulk  of  investigation  time  spent  on 
presentence  investigations.    Again,  most  of  the  investigation  activities 
are  conducted  in  the  proWtion  officer's  own  office. 

t        The  remaining  portion  of  the  probation  officers*  tinm  (28,6  percent) 
is  spent  In  supervision,  vd.th  the  largest  portion  of  this  titae  given  to 
the  supervision  of  probatiotiers.    Almost  two-^thirds  o£  the  officer's  ^ 
supervision  time^ is, spent  in  his  own  office. 

As  can  be  seen  froia  these  findings,  the  federal  probation  officer 
spends  almost  two-thirds  of  his  titae  (64.4  percent)  in  his  office.  The 
largest  portion  q%  this  offices"  ti»e  is  spent  on  non-cas^  related 
activities.    Less  than  one-fourth  (23.5-  percent)  of  his  tin*  is  spent  in 
the  field,  with  the  bulk  of  this  time  devoted  to  supervision  (10.3  per- 
cent) and  investigation  (9.4  percent). 
....  ,.  -         ....  •  -  ...  , 

V      Ihe  1973  Federal  Judicial  Center  tiiae  study  was  replicated  in  1975 

\1    ■         .  ■    .        "  ■     .  ■  ■  ■ 

by  the  Division  of  Probation  of  the  Administratiw  Office  of  the  United 

■  ^'      •     12  ■    ' , 

States  Courts.    The  participants  in  this  study  were  a  random  sample  of 

139  probation  officers.    The  data  were  gathered  in  the -sane  manner  as  the 

1973  Federal  Judicial  Center  itudy,  which  required  the  participants  to 
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record  the  total  aaount  of  time  spent  on  each  activity  itemized  on'' the 
tiiae  sheet.    Data  covered  the  period  df  "October  29,  1975  through  November 
25,  1975.      .  ,    -     >    ^  • 

The  recorded  activities  were  grouped  into  three  general  categories: 
non-case  ^elated  time,  investigation  time,  and  supervision  time.    In  thS 
1975  study,  however,  supervision  time  was  divided  into  "face-to-face" . ' 
supervision  aud  was  further  divided  by  Jthe  level  of  supervision  (minimim, 
ffledium,  maximum)  assigned  to  clients;    Data ^ere  not  recorded  which 

v., 

indicated" the  location  (office,  field,  court/other)  of  the  activity. 

The  findings  of  the  1975  study  \^re  presented  bb  interval  efi^imates 
of  the  amount  of  time  -spent  by  probation  officers  on  each  activity.  The 
interval  estimates  irere  used  in-order* to  correct  for  potential  error 
which  fidght  occur  in  generalizing  the  time  allocations  for  probation 
officers  as  a  whole  from  the  data  generated  by  a  smiall  sample  of  the 
probation  officer  population.    The  coa«>utation  of  Interval  estimates 

»  ■  ■ 

allows  one  to  say  with  95  percent  confidence  that  the  true  value  for 
the  entire  population  is  co^aiiied  within  the  interval  *estimate^  The 
findings  are  presented  below. 

The  data  in  Table  8.6  show  that  the  amount  of  time  spent  by  the  .} 
probation  service  in  supervision  activities  is  within  the  interval  of 
34.7-41,6  percent.    When  administrative  staff  are  excluded  and  Only 
probation  officers  are  considered,  this  figure  rises  to  30.9-45. 3  percent 
of  the  officers*  tiaie'.    Within  the  sub-categories  of  supervision  acfclvi- 
ties,  the  time  allocations  for  probation  officers  remain /similarly 
higher,  '  ^         ,  " 
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TABLE  8.6 


ALLOCATION  OF  TIME 
BY  ACTIVXTY 


13 


Probation  Officers/ 


Probation  Officers 


Activity    ,r ,  '  ' 

Administrators 

«Only 

Supervision 

34.7^1.6% 

39.0-43*52; 

12. 7- 

-16.0 

14*5- 

-17.7 

.  .    Other  • 

21.5- 

-26.1 

23.8- 

-28.2 

Minimum  Face-to«-£^e 

2.5- 

-3.9 

2.4- 

-  4.4 

Minimum  Other  ^ 

4.2- 

-  6.2  ^ 

4.6- 

-  6.8 

Medium  ?ace-to-f ace  * 

5.8- 

-  7.9 

6.5- 

-  8.8 

Medium  Other 

-13,0 

11.0-14.3 

Maximum  Face--to--£ace 

3.4- 

-  .5.2  , 

3.8- 

-  5.8 

Haxiiaum  Other 

5.8- 

-8.4 

6.2- 

-  9.1 

Xnvestigat;ion  f 

26.0-31.4 

• 

27.1- 

-32  ;8 

Presentence  \ 

d5.3- 

-20.1 

16.7- 

-2i.8 

Selective           .  \ 

.8- 

-1.7 

.9- 

-  1.9 

Other          ,  \ 

\ 

8.9- 

-11.2 

r 

7.7- 

•10.8 

.Non-Cas^  Related  \ 

29.7- 

-37.0 

23.3- 

«  ' 

"28.0 

Adbsinisttative 

20.9- 

-27.7 

15.1- 

-18.8 

General  Preparation 

5.1- 

-  8J0 

4.7-7.8 

CooBumity  Relations 

'  1.8- 

-  3.3 

1.6- 

•  3.2 

The  probation  force  aa  a  whole  devotes  lass  than  one*-third  of  its 
time'  to  investigation  activities  (26.0-31*4  percent) *    Again^  this  figure 
rises  when  administrative  personnel  are  excli^ed  (to  27.1-32.8  percent). 
Work  on  the  prasi^tence  inveatijgation  accountai  for  a  large  sftare  of  the 

as  a 


time  devoted  to  investigation  (15. 3-20.1  per}^ntt  ^or  the  force 

■    *  1,  . 

whole,  16.7-21^8  percent  for  probation  officers  only). 

*         -  .  '  ■         ^     ■  / 

The  amount  of  time  given  to  npn-case^r elated  activities  is  within 
the  interval -of  29.7-37.0  percent y  however,  this  figure  drofis  to  23.3- 
28.0  percent  when  administrative  staff  are  excluded.    This  difference  can 
be  explained  by  the  large  difference  in  amount'Y^  time  given^  to  adainlS"^ 
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trative  4uti6«— 20.9-27.7  percent  for  all  perspnnal  and  15.1-18^8  percent 

-  .    *  '  '  '      '  ■ 

for  probation  officers  only.  ~ 

Carter  conducted  a  tise  study  for  the  tfashlngton  State  Office  of 

Probation  and  Parole  in  1970.       The  study  was  designed  to  provide  infor- 

mation  useful  for  administration,  plantiing»  budgeting,  personnel  matters, 

and  training.    All  Office  of  Probation  of  Parole  personnel  reported 

their  activities  in  detail  during  six  separate  weeks  of  recording.  The 

activities  w^re  reported  by*the  type  of  c^se,  location  of  activity,  kind 

of  activity,  and  type  of  contact  involved.    It  should  be  noted  that  this- 

study  was  concerned  with  the  activities  of  both  probation  and  parole 

officers.    The  results  of  the  tlae  study  for  probation  and  pai^ol^^ff icers 

only  (excluding  administrative  and  sup^arisory  persoimel)  ar^  presented 

below. 


TABLE  8.7 

ALLOCATION  OF  TIIfiE^^ 
BY  TYPE  OF  CASE 


Type  of  Case 

FresenteiYce  . 

Probation 

Parole/  All  Others 

Not  for  Specific  Case 


%.  o^  Tiiae 
7.72 
-  24.5 
22.8 
45.0 


These  findings  show  that  alaaost  half  of  the  officers'  titae  (45  p^cent) 
is  not  related  to  a  specific  case.    T^e  acti\d.ties  wjiiich  fall  into.this 
category  include  group  meetings ^  gei^ral  correspondence^  staff  meetings » 
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«tc.  Ptobtttion  c&aes  and  presentance  investigations  accgynt  for  less  than 
one-third  (32.2  percent)  of  the  officers*  time. 

*  .  .     .  s 

\  •  ^  ■       ,  • 

■  .      '  .  TABLE  8.8 

ALLOCATION  OF  TIME 
BY  LOCATION  OF  ACTIVITY^^ 


Location  . 
Office 
Field 
Court 

Jail/Other 


%  of  Tine 
.  49.6% 
28.5 
'  3.0 
18.9 


Aa  Table  8.8  indicates,  the  probation  or  parole  officer  spends  almost 
half  of  his  working  tirae  (49.6  percent)  £n  his  office.    Less  than  one- 
third  (28.5  percent)  of  his^  tiae  is  apent  in  the  field.  ^ 

The  findings  presented  in  Table  8^9  show  that  officers  ftj^^end  a  signi- 
ficant portion  of  their  time  (28  .3  percent)  on  paperwrk.    This  category 
inc^udas  the  organizationji  dictation,  writing,  and  review  of  paperwork* 
Counat^fing  activitiaa,  which  account  for  13p9  percent  of  the  officers' 
working  time,  includle  individual  and  group  counaeling  and  revocation 
mattera.    The  p'rocess  of  iafonaation  receipt  and  tranamisaion  takes  up 
14.6  percent  of  the  officers*  time,  and  receiving  and  giving  professional 
training  accounts  for^3#0  percent  of  the  officers?  time. 
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TABT.K  8.9  '- 

ALLOG&TIOii  ^OF  TIME 
BY  TYPE  OF  ACTIVITY 
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Activity 
Fap«r%K>rk 
Couaseliag 
Travel 

Getting/ Giviug  Inforaation 
Gettiag/Giving  Trainiag 
Other  ' 
Non-Work 


S  of  Tine 
28.32 
13.9 

8.7 
14,6 
13.0 
19.6 

2,5 


TABLE  8.10 

AliOqATION  OF  TIME 
BY    TYPE  OP  CtaiTACT^® 


Contact 
Subject 

Fax&il  y  /  r  elat  Ivas /einp  Xoya  r 
Criminal  justice  syitam  offlciala 

.  ■  s?^ 

ProbatiOii/parole  staff 
Other* 

Nat  in  contact  %d.th  anyone 


%  of  Tiii» 
18, 2Z 
5.6 
9.5 
9.3 
17,3 
40.1 


r 


Aa  ii^dl^ated  by  Table  8.10.  probation  and  parole  officers  are  by 
chapaselvea  approxinataly  two-fifthe  of  their  working  time  (40.1  percent). 
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U88  than  oae-fifth  <^f  their  tim  (18.2  p.ercent)  is  ^nt  ia  direct 
contact jii^^^^  clients,    Tbe  reaaindir  of  their  tiiae  is  spent  in 

contact  vlth  QClier  probation  ^od  parole  staff  aenb^rs,  various  criminal 
justice  system  officials,  such  as  police,  prosecutors,  judges,  and  state 
officials,  and  organized  co«aunity  groups; 

Carter  also  coa^Jiled  ds.f;a  for^adoinistr^^tive  and  supervisory  person- 
nei  by  type  of  function  performed,  location  of  activity,  type  of  activity, 
'^ahd  typ^  of  contacts    These  data  are  presented  below. 

TABLE  8.11 
ALLOCATION  OF  TIME* 
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BY  TYPE  OF  FU!K]TION 


20 


Functioo 

Adminlstration/Staf f 
Supervision 

Preparole,  Interstate  Cases, 
Community  Coordina^||d 

Training 

All  Others 


%  of  Time  (X) 

50.02 

20.5' 
9.3 
20.2 


These  findings  show  that  administrative  and  supervisory  functions' 
dominate t  as  woiiXd  be  expected. 
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TABLE  8il2 

ALLOCATION  OF  TIME 
BY  LOCATION  OF  ACT IVITY^^ 
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Location 

Office 

Field 
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33:;^ 


Z  of  Time  (S) 
63. 4X 
19.5 


All  Other  _  j 

'  17.1- 

Administrative  axid  supervisory  persohnel  spend  alno at  two-thirds  of 
their  working  tine  (63.8  percent)  in  the  office.    In  contr^t,  line 
officers  spend  slightly  less  than  half  of  their  time  (49.6  gercent)  in 
tke  office*  •    '  • 

TABLE  8.13 

ALLOCATION  OF  TIME 
BY  TYPE  OF  ACTIVITy22 


Activity 


Paperwork 

Staff  and  Case  Supervision 

Planning/Waiting/Tr^vel/Reading 

Foxuaal  Meetings 

Gettib^g/Giving  Information  or 
i.lng/Public  Relations/ 
Infonaal  Heetings/Nori-Work 


r 


X  of  Time  i% 
26.22 

9.4 
15.1 
10.4 

38.9 


•  •  .    ■  ■ 

Table  8.13  indicates  that  adiainistrative  and  supervisory 
personnel  spend  significant  portion^  of  their  working  time  on  paperwork 
(26.2  percent),^  receiving  and  transmitting  information  and  training,- 
informal  meetings,  and  public  relations  (38.9  perdent).  Comparatively 
little  time  (9,4  percent)  is  spent  on  staff  or  case  supervision. 

As  the  data  in  Table  8,14  show,  administrative  and  supervisory  person- 
nel are  by  themselves  more  than  two-fifths  of  their  working  time  (42.0 
percent).    This  figure  is  very  close  to  the  40.1  percent  of  the  line 
officers*  time  when  they  were  not  in  contact  with  anyone.    The  remainder 

of  administrators'  and  supervisors'  working  time  is  spent  primarily  in 

t 
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contact  uith  other  prof&ssioual  ptob^tion  aad  parole  staff,  and  vlth 
repreWntatives  of  other  criminal  justice  system  agencies.  ^ 

TABLE  8.14  . 


J 


ALLOCATICai  OF  TIME 
BY  TYPE  OP  CONTACT^^ 


Type  of  Contact  .  .  '  .  %  of  TtracL  (X) 

Probation  and  Parole  ,  * 

Professional  Staff  •  .  32.82; 

Other  Criminal  Justice  System  " 

.  Personnel,  Others  ,      '  25.2 

Not  in  contact  with  anyone  ii2.d/ 


In  December  of  1975,  the  Virginia  Division  of  Probation  and  Parole 
Services  coaduc|ed  a  tiiae  study  of  all  probation  and  parole  officers  in 
the  tw«nty-three'  district  of f ices-  in  the  state. All  officers  in 
Virginia  serve  both  their  local  fudges  as  probation  officers  and  the 
Virginia  Parole  Board  as  parole  officers;  consaquj^tly^  parole -related 
activities  were  included  in.the  findings.    The  officers  reported  all 
their  activities,  in  fifteen-minute  time  inteiryals,  for  the  aonth  of  ; 
Dece^ett  I^TS^  by  recording  the  activity  codiB  which  corresponded  to 
their  actual  activities.    Tioe  allotmentrs  vere  computed  for  the 


Division  of  Probation  and  ?aroXa  Setyices  as  a  whole  ^  and  £or  ara^ 
administrators  separately,  by  collapsing  the  activities  intjfeisjor 
categories. 

'  ,  ■  ■ 

T^e  results  of  the  Virginia  time  study  are  presented  bcdov. 


■  .  \.  .  329  ^ 
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TABLE  8.15 


ALLOCATION  OF  TIME 
BY  ACTIVITY 
DIVISIONAL  AVERAGERS 


%  of  Xisje^^ 


19Z 
<15) 

12  • 

26 

(6> 
(12) 

43 
(23) 


These  firidtngs  show  th^ almost  half  of  the  di^l^kon  staff's  tine 
(43  percent)  Was  devoted  to  activities  classified  a^  "other."  The 
activities  include  staff  meetings,  training,  administrative  duties, 
public  relations  dutiesT" and' non-working  time.    Alxi»st  one-fourth  of 
the  total  working  time  (23  percent)  was  spent  in  non-work  related 
activities.    Slightly  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  wtsrking  time  (26  per- 
cent)  was  spent  in  supervision  of  cases,  with  the  bulk  of  that  time. 
(18  .percent  of  tbtal  time)  devoted  to  probation  supervision,  Investiga- 
tory  activities  a^unted  for  19  percent  of  the  total  working  time,  with 
moat  of  that  time  (15  percent  of  total  time)  spent  on  presentence 
investigations.  ..  ' 
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TABLE  8.16 

i 

ALLOCATION 'of  TIME  ; 
SX  ACTIVITY 
AREA  AI)MINISTRAT0RS27 


Activity 
Investigatioxi  , 

(Parole /Pardon) 

(PSI) 
Travel 
Su{>ervision 

(Probation) 
lather 

•    (Non-Workiag  Tio^) 


Z  of  lime 
.  42 


<2) 

CI), 
15.5 

6.5 

(4.5) 

74 

33 


As  indicated  by  these  data,  administrators  devote  almost  three" 
fourths  of  their  working  tiiae  (74  percent)  to  staff  nae tings i  ti;;aiaing, 
adaiinistration,  pi^lic  relations^  and  i^on-vork  related  activities.  These 
non-work  related  activities  consume  33  percent  of  the  adaioistrators* 
total  wooing  tine.    Supervision  and  investigation  take  up  relatively 
soa^  portions  (4  percent  and  6.-5  percent)  ol,  the  administrators*  time. 

The  earliest  tiiae  study  located  was  conducted  in  1956  by  the  Contra 
Costa  County  (California)  Probation  Department. The  study  was  to 
provide  information  on  the -average  time  required  to  perform  various 
probation  tasks  ip-  order  to  develop  a  workload  system.  .  . 

The  time  study,  done  in  March  of  1^,  required  the  completion  of 
daily  activity  logs  and  time  summary  sheets.    Thirty-one  adult  and 
juvenile  probation  officers  participated  in  the  study.    Activities  were 
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recorded  in  f J,f teen-mlautfc  intervala .    The  findings  are  shown  below. 

TABLE  8.X7 

ALLOCATION  OF  TIME^^ 
BY  MAJ(»  FUlSCTION 


.  3' 


Function  '  '    2  of  Tima 

c    . .  •  T 

Supervision  53 •BX 

Investigation  31.2 

-  .  C22.1) 

All  Others  ^    '  15,3 

*•  ■  •  . 

Noa-working  Time)  /  (  3>9) 

'.       •  •  ■      .    .  '   ~-  _  .  :         ■   ■    ■    /    '  -  - 

\      .     ■    '  -  ■ 

These  findings  show  that  the  Majority  of  the  probation  officers' 

tiae  (53.5  percent)  is  spent  on  supervision-relate^,  activities,  \* 

Investigations  account  for  less  than  one-third  of  the  officers*  time, 

with  presentence  investigations  taking  up  a  large  portion  of  that  ti^ 

(22.1  percent  of  total  working  ti»e) .    Activities  in  tl^  "other"  category 

include  conferences,  staff  actings,  conraunity  siervice,  and  non-work  ^ 

^related  activities.    This  non-working  time  accoi^nts.  for  3.9  percent  of 

the  officers'  total  working  time. 

The  data  presented  in  Table  8.18  indicate  thit  slightly  more  th«i 

one- fourth  of  the  probation  officers'  time  (26.4^rcent)i8  spent  in  / 

\      ■     '  .   ■  ■ 

personal  contacts.    Routine  office  woyk  accounts  ipr  22.2  percent  of  the 
officers*  working  time,  and  18.9  percent  Is  taken  i\p  by  travel. 


I. 
.1 
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lABLE  8.18  ' 

■i 

AIXOCATION  OF  'TIME^O 
.    BY  ACTIVITY  • 


T 


Activity 
Personal  Contact 
Fhone  Contact 
Coll#ter^  Contact 
Conferences 
Court  Hearings. 
Office  Work 
Travel 

•t  ■  -  s 

tfaiting 

Non-Working  Tiioe 


%  of  Time 


'J 


4.3 

10.3  . 

1.9 
22.2 
18.9 

3*5  - 

3.9 


This  1956  study  was  replicated  by  the  Contra  Costa  County  Probation  De- 
partment  in  1959.^       The  replicatioti  study  h,ad  a  similar  purpose  and  utilized 
a  similar  methodolo^.    Ag^in,  data  were  gathered  to  measure  the  average 
amount  of  -time  necessary >  to  complete  an  individtial  function  and  the  amounts 
of  tiiae  spent  in  the  various  activities  performed  for'  each  function. 


TABLE  ^8.19 


V 


ALLOCATION  OF  TIME 
BY  MAJOR  FUNCTION 


32 


Function 

Investigation 
Supervision 
thers 


2  'of  Time 

34,3%  ^ 
•50.5 
15.1 


%  of  Time  -  Adult 
Division  only 

31.7% 

51.6 

16.7 
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,  Tbca^  data  show  thfat^  pirobation  officers  spen4  slightly  ma^.  than  half , 
of  their  time  (56.5  percent)  on  supervision  activities  and  appro^t^tely 
one-third  of  their  tifiie  (34.4  percent)  on  investigations.    A  comparison^ 
of  time  allocations  between  all  probation  officers  and  adu4^  probation 
of ficers  oniy  .reveals  very  little  difference  in  the  distrihi^tion  of  time 
among  major  functions.    A  comparison  b.etween  these  data  and  the  1956  data 
shovs  that  there  was  almost  no  change,  in  allocation  of  wor^ng  time  to 
major  functional  areas.  .  •  ^ 


f 


TABLE  8.20  * 

ALLOCATION  OF  TIME^3 
BY 'ACTIVITY  " 


Activity 

Personal  ^ontact  * 

Phone  Contact 

Collateral  Contact 

ConfereHces 

Cotirt  Hearings' 

Office  Wolrk 

Travel 

No  Contact 

^$il6cellan&ous 


\ 


^  of  Time 
26.62  . 
3.3 
8.6 
7.2 

1.7 

22.3 
-14.1 
.9 
15.3 


A  comparison  of  these  activity  time  allocations  with  the  1956  alloca- 
tlons  show§  that  the  time  distri^tions  remained  remarkably  constant.  The, 
-     amount  of  time  spent  in  travel  did  decrease,  from  18.9  percent  in  1956  to 
"^4.1  percent  in'1959,  and  d^e  amount  of  time  devoted  to  "miscellaneous" 
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^    activities  increased  fr<m  7.4  percent  (for  waiting  and  oon-workiag  time)  '  , 
ia  1956  to  15.3  fercent  in  1959.  * 

",         .  !  ■  1  ■  *  •  ■ 

A  time  study  was  conducted  in  Oregon' in  1972  to  provide  data  to  develop 
;      case  msmageoent  system  and  to  improve  the  system  for  budgeting  probation 
aij4  parole  officers.-^    Data  ««re  gathered  by  a  maaag€9aent  analyst  who 
observed,  timed,  and  classified  the  probation  and  parole  officer's  activi- 
tiea..    The  study  identified  i»enty-^i«ht  activities  performed  by  the 
officers.    Jiiese  activitier^  were  then  grouped  into  major  function  clusters. 
The  findings  of  the  study  are  presented,  below. 

.      ,  TABLE  8.21  ■ 

ALLOCATION  OF  ACTIVITIES^"' 
BY  FUNCTION  CLUSTER 


Cluster  •  %  of  Activities 

~~  "   -  k      ■  ■ 

SupexVision  ,  ,  * 


In^ifestigation  . 
Administration 


19 

Revocations /Hearings       r  '  . 

•  ^       _     I  I  '         -  ■  . 

As  these  findings  show,  more  than  half  (52  percent)  of  the  activities  . 
in  which  the  officers  were  engaged  were  related  to  the  performance  of 
various  administrative  duties.    Slightly  more  thato  one-fourth  (26  percent) 
of "the  identified  activities  were  related  to  the  supervision,  counseling, 
and  surveillance  of  clients. 

The  study  also  found  that',  by  the  total  amount  of  time  devoted  by  the 
officers  to  the  tasks  identified  in  the  study,  27  percent  of  the  -field  . 
officers'  .time"  was  spent  in  actual  face-to-face>jntact  with  either  the^ 
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client  or  with  others  connected  with  liis  case.    One-fourth  (25  percentDof 
the  activities  in  which  the  officera  were  engaged  were  related  to  contacts 
with  the  client  or  with  other  individuals  connected  with  the  case. 

Although  time  studies  presented  in  Table  8.22  varied  widely  in  terms 
of  design  and  data  presentatioi^  a  very  rough  comparison  of  their  findings 
can  be  made.    For  the  purposes  of  this  comparison,  the  findings  of  seven 
of. the  studies  have  been  collapsed  into  five  major  activity  categories:  - 
investigation,  pre^ntence  investigatioh  (which  is  frequeatiy  included  i<n 
the^otal  investigation  figure),  supervision,  travel,  and  other.    The  . 
activities  included  in  each  of  these  categories  was  roughly  similar  across 
the  studies.  ^ 

As  can  be  seen  from  Table  8.22^  the  percentages  of  time  spent  on 
investigations  tend  to  cluster  around  the  level  of  one-third  of  total  7 
Working  time,  with  the  exception  of  the' Washington  State^ ai^ Virginia 
figures.    For  purposes  of  this  con^)arison,  the  figures  which  cover 
presentence  investigations  only  will  be  considered  as  Investigation  time. 

With  respect  to  supervision  time,  the  figures  cluster  around  tlie  two- 
fifths  to  one-half  of  working  time  level.    The  exceptions 'to  this 
clustering  are  the  Federai  Judicial  Center  study  and  the  Virginia  study. 

The  cate^j^ry  of  "other"  activities  shows  no  clustering  tendency,  with 
figures  ranging  from  15.1  percent  Si  the  second  Contra  Costa  County 
study  to  45  percent  in  the  Washington  State  study. 
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TABLE  8.22  ' 
CCMPARISON  OF  TIME  AUOCATHONS 


\  Author/ 
\  Level 

Activity*  \ 

Wahl  and 
Glaser 

Federal 
% 

Federal  ^ 

Judicial 

Ciuiter 

Federal 
% 

Adaixxistrative 
Office  of  the 
Courts 

Federal 

%  ' 

Carter 

\ 
1 

Stfate 
% 

• 

• 

Virginia 

State 
-  2 

Contra 
Costa  #1 

County 
X 

Contra 
Costa  iZ 

) 

County 

Investigation 

33;.  4 

21.7-32.8 

19 

31.2 

34.4 

Presentence 
Investigation  . 

33.7 

(25.9) 

Ci6.7-2i.8) 

ft 

7.7 

(15) 

(22,1)- 

Superyiston 

,    •  '.^  1 

43.5 

28.6 

39.0-45.3 

47.3 

26 

53.5 

50.5 

Travel 

12 

Other  * 

22.8 

38.0 

23.3-28.0 

45.0 

43 

15.3- 

15.1 

TOTAL 

XOOjO 

100.0 

100.0 

ioo.o 

100.0 

100.0 

3i;' 


o 

ERIC 


Persoimgl  Budget  Study 
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,  A   dif fetent  type  of  time  study  was  conducted  in  1965  by  the  San  g 
Bernadipo  Cojpty  (California)  Pxobation  Departnent.^^    Ttie  8t|idy  was  done 
to  provide  accurate  sanagement  data  which  WDidd  allow  the  depart^ t  to 
calculate  the  personnel  necessary  to  cope  xith  the  probation  workload 
assigned  by  the  court.    This  research  did  not  ^utilize  the  detailed  re- 
porting of  officers'  actual  tin»e  spent  on  an  identified  activity,  but 
relied  on  computed  "expected  coapletlon  times"  for  each  task.    It  is 
possible,    however,  for  a  department  which  has  collected  actual  time 
distributions  to  substitute  these  values  for  the  "expected  completion 
tines"  in  the  forwulas  ii^  order  to  utilize  the  remainder  of  the 
design.  ;  .  \ 

The  system  used,  in  San  Bernadino  County  consists  of  six  elemBots: 

1.  The  various  activities  vhich. caaprise  the  work  to  be  done 
must  be  analyzed  and  carefully  defined, 

2.  The  time  necessary  to  complete  the  required  work 'must  be 
iaisasured.  ^ 

3.  The  time  actually  available  to.  the  staff  in  which  to  do 
the  required  work  must  be  measured. 

4.  The  required  work,  time  necessary,  and  time  available 
are  translated  into  staffing  neeSs  for  the  department. 

5.  Continuous  up-dating  of  the  system  elements  provides 
useful  management  information. 

6.  This  management  information  is  used  to  generate  and 
refine  general  staffing  policies. 
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The'^efiaition  of  actlvttiea  imvolves  the-  prepEratioa  of  a  written^ 
statement  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  tasks,  pre^nted  in  sufficient 
detail  to  pen;iit  accurate  taeasureiaent  of  tijM  time  required  to  do  the* 

4s  ventioned  above,  the  actual  tijae  allotipenta^for  various  activities 
were  not  ^collected;  xather,  ^'expected  completion  tia^"  figures  were  used. 
Using  work  units  of  ,5  hours  each  as  a  base,  escpected  completion  tiiMis 
for  each  defined  ta9k  ^re  computed  by  mans  of  the  formula  from  ISH*s 
Program  Evaluation, and  Review  Technique  (PERT)  and  GE'^* critical  path 
method.    The  foi^^aula  is: 

T    «  a   +    4m    +    b  . 


T^  -  expected  completion  time 

a    •-ishorteat  time  required  by  a  competenty^ 
experienced  person  to  complete 'the  t^sk 

longest  time  required  hy  d  competent, 
experienced  person  to  complete  the  ta^ 
"  '  *  • 

m       probable  amount  of  time  required  to 
•   '  complete  the  task 

Once  4^e  expected  coiqpletion  times  are  computed^  or  the  actual  time 

allotments  are  discovered,  for  each  activity,  the  relevant  activities 

are  then  grouped  into  major  ftmctions.    For^example,  all  the  activities 

relevant  to  adult  ^^vestigations  are  presented  below#  along  with 

expected  completion  time  for  each  activity. 

Activity        ^  •  ^ 

1.  Conference  with  supervisor 

at  initial  assignis^nt  -3 

2.  Reading  arrest  report, 

transcript,  contact  with  ^  ' 

prosecuting  attorney  2*5 
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Activity  ■  ■ '  T 

3.  Searching  prior  recovd^                  '  i;^0 

4.  Initial  interviev  with 

^  .  3,0 

5.  Interview  with,  attorney  A  1.0 

6.  "  Collateral  interview  /  3.0 
7.,   Secondary  client  interview    >     '  .        I  '    '  1.0 

8.  Conference  with  supervisor 

before  dictating  raport  .1.0 

9.  Notes,  dictation,^Hbaacial 

orders       ■         3^»^-  ^  ^ 

10.    Saslrgency  interviews,  etc.  2»d 

,       (.                        ^  V                '  20.0 


ding  the  expected  ^oopletion  tijaes  for  each  activity  yields  an  ex- 
coapletion  t^  of  twenty  wojjk  tinits  (ten  hours)  for  each  adult 
investigation.  "  S^lar  coaputationa  can  be  done  for  supervision  W  other 
activities  which/probation  officers  need  to  perform.    However,  because 
all  cases  do  nc/t  require  the  ^ame  level  of  probation  officer  time  and 
attention,  th^y  c^aaot  be  co^dered  e<^ual  in  their  effect  on  the 
department*^  caseload.    Therefore,  casea^  can  be  classified  by  the  aa»unt 
of  effort  which  must  be  devoted  to  ^ch  type  of  case  <e.g.,  minimum, 
regular,  and  maximum  supervision),  and  the^  expected  completion  times 
for  each  activity  can  be  weighted  according  to  the  type. of  case  involved. 

It  is  necessary  afso  to  compute  the  time- actually  available  to  the 
staff  in  which  to  dp  the  work  required  of  the 'priAation  department.  The 
Sao  Bernadino  iCounty  Department  used  a  base  figure  of  150  hours  per  month 

*  ■ 

per  officer,  ,  This  figure  allows  for  non-working  days,  holidays,  vacation 
md  sick  leave,  and  lunch  hours.    Using  the  work  unit  formula,  *this 
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figure  is  translated  into.  30p-avaiJUble  work  units  per  laontb  par  officer*^ 

^  ..... .  ^         .  • 

Once  tha  da  termination  has  beep  made  of  the  taa^s  to  be  acccMplished^ 

<  ■ 

the  time  required  to  perform  the  tasks,  and  the  t±m  available  to  the 
8ta£^»  t^^sfi  v&Ities  can  he.  utilized  with  the  foXlovlng  staf£lQS  forsula:' 

■     ■    ■  S    -    T    X    ut    ..  i    ■         ■,  ■ 

•     -  ■      ■      ■  NP  '  ■  '       .  . 

S  '»    Staff  needed 

T   «    total  number  *of  like  t&aks 

I    ut  "  .  nunber  of  vJbrk  units  allowed  for  each  task 

\  NP    -  normal  produe4:ioii  capability  (available 

^  work  units)  of  one  officer 

f     \        '     ■  •         ■  ■  ■  ' '      '  \ 

'     •  .       '  '  "  '    '    ■  % 

.  This  foraula  ean  be  used  in  several  ways3  'It  can  compute  the  number 

of  officers  required -to  perform  a-  given  number  of  tasks,  or  it  can  cal- 
culate the  number  of  similar  tasks  vhich  one  officer  can  perform  in  a 
given  time  pe;:iod,  or  it  can  figure  the  coniiinatioij  of  different  tasks 
which  one  officer  can  perform  in  a  givei^-time  period.    For  example,  using 
W  twenty-unit  f igur%  for  one  adult  investigation  as^  computed  above,  thfe 
formula  shows  the  following: 

0     1  officer  -  15  investigations  x  20  work  units  per  investigation 

■  300  units  per  officer 

•  300  :  . 

300 

The  total  workload  of  the  department  can  be  calculated  by  smmning 
the  products  of  the  T  x  ut  values  for  all  activities  performed  by  the 
departjaent.    The  staff  tia»  available  to  perform  these  tasks  is  computed' 
by  aul tiplying  |±he  nisaber  of  probation  officers  by  3CK).    The  San 

%  ■ 


Bemadino  County  Prohatioa  De^rbaent  «lso  uses  Probationary  Of  fleets  (who 
have  less  than\three  months  experience)  and  Trainees.  Probationary 
Of^cers^are  txp^ted  to  handle  200  units  per  montdi  and  Trainees  150 
uaita  pei:  nonth.    ««•  caseload  aanageiaent  purposes,  supervisors  are  ex- 
pected tQ  handle  260  tft^ts  of  case-connected  time  per  month, 

Tl^  detenainatioii  of  tjie  total  departaaent  workload  shows  the  total 
staff  necessary  to  cope  with  the  aaount  pf  Work  which  must  be  done.  Com- 
parison  of  necessary  staff  and  available  staff  may  show  a  perfect  1:1 
ratio,  indicating  that  the  available  staff  can  adequately  cope  with  the 
departaent's  workload.    However,  the  number  of  work  units  of  required  work 
may  exceed  the  number  of  wpYk  unitg  avfikilable  given  the  current  number  of 
staff  njembers.    If^  for  exaaiple,  the  number  of  workload  units  exceeds  the 
available  work  units  by  1200  units,  there  are  a  number  of  possible  option-s 
vrfiich  can  be  used  to  increase  the  number  pf  available  work  units  by  1200. 


First,  four. regular  probation  officers  can  be  added  to  the  staff  (4 
officers  x  300  units  per  officer  -  1200  units).    Second,  six  probationary 
officers  can  be  added  (6  probationa'iry  officers  x  200  units  per  officer  - 
1200  units) .    Third,;  two  regular  officers  and  four  trainees  can  be  added 
(2  regular  officers  x  300  units  per  officer  plus  4  trainees  x  150  units 
per  trainee  -  1200  units).    Obviously,  any  combination  of  officers  which 
adds. 1200  oo re  work  units  to  the  department's  production  capability  can 
be  used.  ^ 

/  -< 

The  San  Bernadino  County  Probation  Department  developed  staff  and 
budget  planning  policies  from  these  workload  computation^.    In  order  to 
add  a  staff  menier  to  any  section  of  the  department,  the  difference  h^e- 
tw«cn  necessary  work  units  and  available  work  units  In  that  section  had 
to  exceed  300  units  for  three  consecutive  months.    One  regular  officer 
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could  be  ad4ed  far  every  300  uAit  over^pad.    A  base  of  260  units  of  over- 
load vas  used  to  add  one  supervisor.    If  the  avaiXabXe  voxic  units  in  any 
section  excee<ted  the  necessary  work  units  by  300  units  or  aore  for  three 
cofnsecutive' aonths ,  the  staff  of  that  sectipn  could  be  reduced.  Staff 
reductions  were  handled  by  reassignment  to  another  section  of  the  depart- 
aent  or  by  not  filling  the  next  position  vacancy.    The  proposed  annual 
,  budget  for  the  ^partaent -^was*  prepared  by  current  staff  positions  and  pro** 
'jected  expected  positions.    Once  the.  new  total  staff  position  figure  had 
been  deterxaiaad  and  itpproved  in  the  department's  final  budget,  it  became 
the  maximum  figure  for  u$e  in  considering  adding  additional  staff  q^mbars* 
Continuous  up-dating  of  the  data  elements  of  the  San  Bemadino  County 

system  provided  the  department  with  useful  and  accurate  management  infor- 

■  ■      *  -y     ■  ' 

mation,    Accopiing  to  that  department,  such  information  is  designed  to 

>.   .    ,  _   ' ,  ■ 

aqswer  the  following  crucial  questions: 

w      ,         .    _  ■■  ■  ■ 

\ 

t   1.    What  have  we  accomplished?  . 

2.  What  are  we  doing  now?  ' 

3.  What  should  be  do  in  the  future? 

4.  How  fast  should  we  do  it?  ,  ^ 

5.  What  do  wife  need  to  get  it  done? 

In  1974,  Hughes  conducted  a  review  of  literature  concerning  probation 
and  parole  workload  projects.^^^      The  review,  done  for  the  Wisconsin 
Bureau  of  Probation  and  Parole ,  examined  the  research  literature  regarding 
caseload  size,  specialized  caseloads,  offender  classification,  worlcloads, 
and  time  studies,      Tl^|Ptiiae 'studies  (the  1973  Federal  Judi^iial  Center 
study,  Carter's  1970  study  of  the  Washington- State  Office  of  Probation 
and  Parole,  and  the  1972  Oregon  study)  which  coucemed  probation  were 
located.    These  studies  have  been  reported  in  detail  above.    In  order  to 
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deurmine  the  uaeu  to  which  th«  tiae  studies  had  been  put.  Hughaa 
contacted  officials  of  ^ch  proh^t^ion  agency  ^ch  had  conducted  a  t±m 
study  and  foyad  " ...  no  exiles  of  Tioe  Studies  or  Experimental  Models 
that  have  resulted  in  operaUonaiized  workload  systeos."^?  ^^^^^ 
the  time  studies  which  had  been  done  prior  to  I97k,  not  iiaited  to  the 

^  three  studies  mentioned  above,  tended  to  be  viewed  \s  non-productive  and 
showed  only  "...  the  different  ways  Probation  and  PaW  Officers  expend 
their  tiae  on  tasks  or  activities  in  certain  places,  lAder  given  circua- 
ttances.  and>  the  data  collected  was  [sic]  not  considered\  to  b^  eltier 
evaluative  or  predictive ."39    He  further  discovered,  f  roa\is  Wscussions 
witfi  probatioa  officials,  that  soine  agencies  are  preferring  toWndon 
tine  studies  as  a  way  of  gathering  data  gn  worklo^  distributioi  in  favor, 
of  dther  approaches  which  atteiapt  to  analyze  the  functional  characterisUcs 

of  ah  individual »s.  job  rat'her  than  focusing  on  the  way  in  vrfiich  the  ii^ii- , 

vidua!  spends'  hla  time.  ^ 

■    .  •  *  .  ... 
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1  '     •   ■  .  •   ■  / 

•^Arthur  P.  Miles,    "Time  Studies  in  Probation  and  Parole,"    Cr'iiae  and 
Delinquency.  Vol.  15,  No.  2  <April^  1969)  p.  260'  ^  \ 

V 

2ibi4.,  p-  259.  • 

^Ibid..  p.  265. 

4      '  ■  '        ■  ■  ■  ■ 

Albert  Wahl  and  Daniel  Glaser,  "Pilot  Timp  Study  of  the  Federal 

Probation  Officer's  Job."  Federal  Probation.  Vol.  27,  No.  3 

(6epteiaber  1963)  pp.  20-25. 
.  %  ; 

^This  table  is' a  modification  of  Table  1,  ibid,,  p.  21. 

^This  tabled-s  a  modification  of  Tables  2  and  3,  ibid.,  p.  22.  ■ 

7-  *   .  -     .      ■  ■  ■ 

This^  table  is  a  modification  of  Table  5,  ibid.,  p.  23^ 

^This  table  is  a  modification  of  Table  6,  ibidi,  p.  24.. 
9 

Ibid.,  p.  24. 
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■^"Federal  Judicial  Gentejj^.    Probation  Time  Study  (Washington.  D.C: 
Federal  Judicial  %iter,  1973) .  ' 


This  table  is  a  modificatlon^of  Table  II,  ibid.,  p.  7. 
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Administrative ^ff ice  of  the  United  States  Courts.    Probation  Time 
Study  (Washington,  J),C.i  Administrative  Office  of  the  ^i^^ed  States 
Courts,  DiviMon  of  Probation,  January;  1976)  . 

■^\his  tab^e  is  a  modification  of  Taibles  "Time  Distribution  for 
Authofized  Probation  Force  of  1543  Officers,"  and  "Tin^ 
■  Distribution  for  1299  Probation  Officers  (Administrative  Grades 
Excluded)"  ibid.,  pp.  3-4. 

14 

■^^Robert  M.  Carter,  Time  and  Motion  Study  of  the  Washington  State  Office 
of  Probation  and  Parole.  Part  I:    Probation  and  Parole  Officers  and 
Part  II:    Administrative 'and  Supervisory  Staff  (Los  Angeles, 
•  California:  University  of  Southern  Califortiia,  Public  Systems 
Research  Institute,  n.d.). 

15 

This  table  is  .a  modification  of  Table  II,  ibid,  Part  I,  p. 5. 

16  '  ' 

*rhi8  table  is  a  modification  of  Table  I,  ibid.  Part  I,  p.  4.  - 

■^^This  table  is  a^odificat ion  of  Table  IV,  ibid.  Part  I,  "p.  9. 

^^is  table  i^a  modification  of  Table  III,  ibid.  Part  I,  p.  7. 
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Th^e  data  were  presented  in  three  categories:    Regional  Administrators; 

District  Supervisofs.  and  Central  Office  Staff.  -The  means  for  these 
-  three  groujjs  were  combined  by  -the-  research  staff  into  grand  laeans  for 

all  admlnidtrative  an4  supervisory  staff . •  There  are.  however,  wide 
„    variations  aaong  the  three  groups  for  individual  functions.  The 

grand  means  were  computed  as  follows: 


X  m 


■      '      .  N 

'.20  •     ■*•■•.         .  •  '  ■ 

This  table  is  a  modification  of-  Table  2,  ibid.,  Part  II,  P.  5. 

21  '     '  /  •  ' 
This  table  is  a^ modification  of  Table  1,  ibid,.  Part  II,  p.  3. 

22  "  ^ 

This  t4ble  is'a,cjodification  of  Table  4,  ibid..  Part  II,  p.  9. 

23  ' 
This,  table  is  a  modification  of  Table  3,  ibid.,  ParMI,  p. 

24  '  ' 
Virginia  Division  of  Probation  and  Parole  Services.    Results  of 

■  "      Probation/Parole  Officers  Time  Stud v  (Richmond,  Virginia:  Department 

^  ot.  Corrections.  Division  of  Probation  and  Parole  Services,  June  1976]) 

25This  table  i^  a  modification  of  Table  26,  ibid.,  n.p.    In  thi«  and  " 
succeeding  tables/the  non-v^oVking  time  category  includes  non-work 
related  discussions  with- officials,  coffee  bre^.  and  all  missing 
values.  _ 

26 

Data  were  presented  by  mean  number  of  hours  per  day  and  per  month 
devoted  to  each  activity,  based  on  a  mean  number  of  total  working 
Ws  per  month  of  190.5  hours  for  the  Division  as  a  whole,  and 
193.0  hours  for  the  area  administrators.    These  activity  means 
have  been,  converted  to  percentages  by  the  research  staff. 

This  table  is  a  modification  of  Tabl^  25',  ibid.,  n.p* 

28 

^Contra  Costa  County  (California)  PrcTbation  Department.  'An -Approach  "to 
P.erformance  BudRetlne  for  Probation  Service's  (Martinez,  California: 
Cbntra  Costa  County  Probation  Department,  1956). 

29 

This  table  is  a  modification  of  Appendix  H,  ibid.,  p.  21. 


is  table  is  a  modification  of  Appendix  I,  ibid.,  p.  22^ 

^Wtra  Costa.  County  (California)  Probation  Department.    Time  StJdy  of 
Probation  Services  (Martinez,  California:  Contra  Costa  County 
Froba^tion  Departmeiy:,  1960). 

32  ' 

.  This  table  is  a  modif icatioti  of  Exhibits  5.1  and  8,  ibid.,  pp.  19  and  22, 
33This  table  is  a  modification  of  Exhibit  10,  ibid.,  p.  24. 
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Oregoa  Departaaeni»  of  Huaart  Resources.    Workload  Measurement  Study; 
■     Report  to  the  Legislature  (Salem,  Oregon;  Departaent  of  Humaa 
Resources,  Corrections  Division,  February  1973). 

35  • 

•    Tixis  Xabie  was  constructed  by  the  research  stmff  from  data  found  on 
p.  5,  ibid.  .  ^ 

^°San  Bernadino  County  (California)  Probation  Departaent ;    Work  ' 
«    Specialization  System  (San  Bernadino,  Calif  orniai    San  Bemadino  . 
County  Probation  Department,  1966).  ^ 

3.7  '• '  a-  ■  *  ■ '  • 

W^nt  Hughes,  "Mexflorandum;    Suaaaary  Report  frcsn  the  Research  Literature 
on  Probation  and  Parole  Workload  Projects,"    Wisconsin  Division  of 
Corrections,  Bureau  of  Probation  and  P^rolp;  Hay  1974. 
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Ibid.,  p.  15. 
Ibid.,  V.  14. 
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^  C3iAPTER  IX  . 

■  *    -  ■       ■  / 

INFORMATION  SYSTEMS    •  • 

■         t  ■   •  ' 

m 

In  1973,  the  National  Advisory  Coaiaission  on  Criminal  Justice 
Standards  and  Goals  strongly  emphasized  the  need  for  the  developa^nt  - 
an  inf&rm^tion  syst^rfaVithin  the  conteatt  of  corrections  in  general.^  A 
series  of  operational  standards  were' also  established  to  assist  in  the 
implementation  of  such  a  sj^tem  (see  appendix  for  a  repyxs^uction  of 
-standards  15.2  -  15.5).    Our^eyiew  of  the  literature \has  identified  two 
distinct  information  system  models.    The  first  section  of  this  dhapter 
win  focus  upon  Administrative  Managem^t  Information  Systems,  where 
information  is  utilized  for  administrative  decision  making  within  the 
agency.     The  next  section  will  focus  upon  Caseload  Management  Information 
Systems,  where  information  is  utilized  for  line  level  decision  making. 

Administrative  Management  Inf onaatfon  Systems 

During  .the  spring  of  1977,  ttie  probation  department  in  a  midwest 
city  demoted  its  chief  probation  officer  and  eighte^  subordinate 
probation  officers  for  the  falsification  of  over  35.00  case  reports 
spanning  nearly  three  years.    How  had  these  men  managed  to  escape 
detectidn  so  long  before  being  caught?^  These  men  hjad  apparently 
developed  a  method  of  t)eating  the  system.    Thus,  the  probation  depart- 
ment  lost  control  over  the  activities  of  these  men.  >  ' 

While  this  particular  story  is  purely  fictional,  the  literature 
concerning  Administrative  Managfement  Information  Systems  (AHIS)  accounting 
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axui  auditing  is  full  of  many  factual  documentations  of  the  ineffectiveness 
of  information  and  control  systems. ^    An  Administrative  Management  Infor- 
mation Systems  model  in  the  context  of  probation,  or  of  any  system, 
serves  a  vital  function  in  the  maintenance  of  operatioaaX  control.  There 
is  a  large  body  of  literature,  located  to  a  large  extent  in  the  business 
administration  field,  which  is  concerned  with  this  topic.      When  this 
literature  is  reviewed,,  it  reveals  a  three-pronged  function  for  A^S 
taodels,  which  includes:  v        /  ' 

1.    to  control  and  coordinate  employee  behavior, 
2»    to  provide  information  for  long-term  planning *  and 
3.    to  provide  information  to  external  groups.  \ 
A  collection  of  individuals  constitutes  an  organization  only  if 
there  is  some  coordination  among 'the  activities  they  perfotm.  The 
coordinatioji  and  order  creatfed,  on  both  a  long  and  short  term  basis,  out 
of  the  diverse  interests  and  potentially  different  behaviors  of  numbers 
of  agencies  is  Isirgely  a  function  of  control.    And  control  is  impossible 

without  information  about  what  is  occurlng  in  the  agency.    Thus,  infor- 

'•^  ■  .  .  ■ 

mation  systems  mu^t  be  developed*  '  k 

,    Argyris  has  pointed  out  that  the  need  for  an  effective  AMIS  ^ 
model  is  founded  upon  'the  following  assumptions:^  s 

1.  Man  is  rational  and  xddtivated  to  maximize  his  economic  gain. 

2.  Man  is  not  a  social  £|nimal. 

.     /  ^ 

3.  Man  can  be  treated  in  a  standardized  manner, 

4.  Man  needs  to  be  stimulated  by  management  if  he  is  to  work* 
While  this  set  of  assumptions  about  human  behavior  may  not  always 
precisely  describe  behavior  known  to  exist,  they  are  correct  freque»tly 
enough  to  justify  the  need  for  an  AMI^v,  The  fact  that  they  are  not 
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always  correct  aerely  complicates  coatrol  system  adoption  by  giving 
riaft  to jdysfuactional  operational  impacta.  >   .  ■ 

Air  agencies  are  not  interested  in  the  saiae  information,  although 
'they  may  be  legally  re(|uired  to  collect  certain  types^of  data.  An 
effective  AWIS  aodel  depends  upon  the  collectioti  and  transmission  of 
information  with  respect  to  production,  personnel,  and  finances,  received 
from  both  line  and  staff  personnel.    The  information  should  be  reviewed  ■ 
in  the  context 'of  both  short  term  control  and  coordination  and  long  term 
ivlanning.    Consider  the  followiug  clarification  of  data  needs  for  a  full 
AMIS  model: 


FIGURE  9.1 


DATA  ANALYSIS 

DATA  REGIONS 

Short  Term 
Control  &  Coordination 

Long  Term 
Planning 

Production  Data:  Line  Personnal 
Production  Data:  Staff  Personnel 
Personnel  Data:  Line  Personnel 
Personnel  Data:  Staff  Personnel 
Fiscal  Data:  Line  Personnel 

•  • 

Fiscal  Data:  Staff  Personnel 

'  .  — --^  :  

i 

1  ■ 

V 

.         The  exact  nature  of  the  data  to  be  collected  and  considered  within 
the  framework  of  the  above  twelve  data  categories  is  a  function  of 
management  and  administrative  attitudes  at  a  particjular  point  in  time. 

% 
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While  X.atfler  and  Rhode  have  recognized  a  gre£t  diversity  anong  AMIS 
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taodals,  thay  do  identify  three  important  corasKia  denomiuators  of  all  AMIS 

5  ■  .  '  '  ^ 

•  models,  as  follows:    ^  )^ 

\.    Similar  Structural  Characteristics  -  they  ail  collect,  store, 
and  transmit  information  in  a  specific  form  and  with  a  specific' 
frequency  to  specific,  usually  predetermined  individuals*, 

2#    Influence  Behavior  ^  they  are  all  designed  in  a  way  that  at 

least  att^pts  to  assist,  guide^  and  motivate  line  personnel  and 
management  to  make  decisions  and  act  in  ways  that  are  consistent 
with  the  overall  objectives  of  the  agency.  •  » 

3.    Founded  Upon  a  Set  of  Assumptions      these  assumptions,  which  , 
were  previously  explored,  are  implicit  in  the  design  of  any  ^ 
AMIS  model.  - 

In  summary,  AMIS  w>dels  are  institu^d  fn  organizations  because 

managers  and  others  feel  they  need  information  about  what  is  going  on  iji 

the  organization,  so  they  can  coi;itrol  and  coordinate  both  the  long  and 

short  range  activities  of  others.    The  need  is  felt  im)st  sevet^ly  by 

managers  of  large  agencies,  since  they  are  often  fir  from  what  is  going 

on  and  lapge  agei^ies  have  the  most  severe  coordination  problems.  Shutts 

identified  such  models  as  a  means  -of  increasing  the  effective  delivery 

ofgprobation  services.    He  states, 

Traditioxial  manageiwnt  in  prpbation  has  been  a  disparate 
coy^ection  of  procedures  which  are  xjnly  loosely  -organizej^k  into 
a  .system.    The  Administrative  Managem^t  System  was  developed 
in  response  to  a  need  for  a  single^  comprehensive  and  systematic 
approach  to  administering  and  managing  probation  services.  The 
subsystem  components  of  the  Administrative  Management  System 
operate  independently  to  accomplish  specific  organizational 
functions  which,  when  united,  provide  a  single  integrated  system  , 
'  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  a  p|obation  agency.  ^ 

While. the  benefits  of  an  AMIS  model  have  been  developed  briefly 

here,  we  must  recognize  the  dysfunctional  effect^s  of  pperationalizing 

such  a  system.    A  large' body  ^of  research  suggests  that  inforjsatlon  and' 

.control  Systems  often  fail  to  feccomplish  their  purpose.    The  many  cases 

of  AMIS  models  causing  dysfunctional  behavior  ra^es  some  crucial  issues 
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about  the  effectiveness  of  such  a  syst^n.  .  Numerous  studies  have  docuioented 
the  kinds  of  dysfunctional  behavior  that  typically  occur.    Four  types  have 

t 

received  the  most  attention:    rigid  bureaucratic  behavior,  strategic 
behavior,  invalid  information  production,  and  resistance, 

A  number  of  authors  have  identified  a  phenomenon,  referred  to  as 
rigid  bureaucratic  behavior,  wh^e  employees  behave  in  ways  that  are 
appropriate  in  terms  of  AMIS  model  measures,  but  that  are  dysfunctional 

•  ■  * 

as  far  as  the  generally  agreed-upon  goals  of  the  agency  are  concerned.^  ^ 
Consider,  for  example,  the  work  of  Blau.^    He  examined  a  social  agency 
whose  respotisibility.it  was  to  serve  workers  seeking  employmei]it\and 
employers  seeking  workers.    To  evaluate  the  line  personnel,  management 
kept  records  of  such  things  as  how  many  interviews  a  particular  employee 
conducted.    Managen^nt  saw  this  activity,  among  others,  as  an  instrunent 
for  the  accomplishment  of-  its  objectives,  and  instituted  a  control 
system  to  be  sure  the  interviews  were  being  performed.    As  a  result,  the  ; 
system  motivated  employees  to  perform  l^rge  numbers  of  interviews,  \ 
which^did  not  always  contribute  to  the'  organizational  goal  of  plac:^xg 
workers  in  jobs.    On  the  other  hand,  if  the  linkage  of  the  required 
activity  as  an  instrument  for  the  accompii«Wnt  of  agency  goals  is 
sound,  the  system  can  assure  the  evaluation  of^goal  achievement  and  * 
progress.    In  aim,  employees  will  follow  rules  rigidly,* oblivious  to 
the  impact'  upon  the  agency  in  the  larger,  sense. 

Strategic  behavior  involves  actions  designed  solely  to  influence 
control  system  results  so  that  they  will  look  good  for  a  certain  short- 
term  period.  ^  - 

♦      All  control  systems  need  valid  data.    Yet  Argyrls"^^  has  pointed  out 
that  AMIS  models  tend  to  produce  valid  inf ormation^nly  for  the  unimportant 
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and  prograiomed  problem «    Evidence  suggests  that  control  systems  produce 
two  kinds  of  invalid  data:    invalid  data  about  vhat  can  be  done  and 
invalid  data  about  what  has  been  dojj^*    The  first  kind  of  invalid  data 
makes  planning  difficult,  while  the  second  makes  tte  control  of  ^ployee 
activities  difficult.    One  reason  for  such  informatiou  falsification 
seems  to  be  to  cover  up  errors  or  poor  performance.    Employees  also 
feed  invalid  data  to  the  sysfem  to  make  the  system  look  bad  and  to 
discourage  manageident  from  using  it*    Invalid  data  are  also  fed  into  a 
system  simply  because  the  system  demands  data  that  are  not  or  cdnnot  be 
collected* 

Every  dfscussion  of, the  behavioral  problems  associated  with  AMIS  ^ 
models  points  out^ that  they  often  meet  strong  resistance  from  the  people 
who  are  measured  and'^j^ontrolled,  because  of  the  perceived  threat  of  the 
system^..  Whyte  has  shown  how  the  imposition  of  an  AMIS  model  can  threaten 
individual  social  esteem  and  job  security  needs.       Pettigrew  has  pointed 
out  that  AMIS  models  can  significantly  change  the  power  and  status 
relationships  in  an  organization. Mumford  at^  Banks  have  shown  how 
such  a  system  can  alter  the  social  structure  in  an  agency,  and  with  it 

^the  formal  and  informal  communication  line,  status  and  authority 
hierarchy,  and  performance  criteria,       Lawler  and  Rhode  have  pointed 
out  that  control ^systems  tend  to  threaten  intrinsic  job  performance 
satisfaction.     However,  while  AMIS  model  implementation  wjLll  th^aten 
some  job  displacement  and  power  loss #  others  favor  the  installation  of 

^suc^  systems. This  is  due,  as  Pettigrew  found,  to  the  fact  thatinfpr-- 
matlon  control  can  b?  a  source  of  S^^^t  power  ih  an  organization'* 
Regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  AI^^  model  of  acceptance »  some- will  gain 
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as  a  result  of  its  installation  ^d  others  will  lose."*" 
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We  must  realize  that  a  system,  by  definition,  is  a  stable  entity, 
establisbed  to  standardize  procedures  and  operations.    To  adjust  the  * 
procedure  and  amend  behavior^s  to  attack  the  joundation  of  the  concept 
of  a  system.    Thus,  reslst^^o  any  control  System  or  AMIS,  model 
development  is  inevitable,  and  nwst  be  dealt  with  continually  in  any 
attempt  to  operationalize  such  a  reform. 

Having  laid  the  theoretical  foundation  of  an  AMIS  model  or  a  control 
system,  we' must  report  that  our  review  of  the  operatlonaliastion  of  such 
systems* in  a  probation  framework  is  disheartening.    Only  sporadic, 
incomplete  attempts  have  been  made  to  date  to  Institute  AMIS  models. 
For  example,  in  1973  the  Morris  County,  New  Jersey  Probation  Department 
developed  a. prototype  AMIS  model  for  eventual  adoption  throughout  the 
state.    Unfortunately,  the  model  was  severely  limited  in  scope,  c6ncerning 
itself  w4|^  only  one  of  the  twelve^  dsta  areas  previously  explored  (see^ 
Figure  9.1),  namely  the  short  yun  control  and  coordination  of  line 
personnel  production.    Nevertheless,  a  laudable  attempt  was  made  to 
operationalize  the  basic  feedback  concept  of  the  /Uil?  model. 

While  there  exists  a  deep  cbncem  for  the  availability  and  use  of 
-accurate  data  by  Mne  personnel,  there  seems  to  be  little  concern  for 
the  flQw  of  informatibn  to  and  from  management^r    A  1968  National  Council 
on  Crime  and  Delinquency  repo^rt  recognized  the  need  for  "an  on-going 
evaluation  of  probation  prc^grams  and  pi^ctices."^^  Unfortunately, 
further  development  o^  thl^  conc^ept  within  tHe  report  focused  solely 
upon  production  measuijes  within  an  AMIS  model  and  omitted  the  personnel 
and  financial  data  needs.     In  a  recent  work.  Hill  has  recognized  the 
nfed  for  the  development  and  institutionaiization  of  a  solid  AMIS  model. 
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The  following  la  a  auaiw^  of  /the  basic  capabilities  of  an  AMIS  aodel 
designed  by  Hill  for  corre^tio^  programs;^®     *  '  - 

1.  Point  in  Tiae  Reports  -  At  any  point  in  tiiae,  the  systea  should 
be  able  to  deliver  routine  analyses  of  program  status.  Such 
analyses  d«pend  on  having  such  information  in  the  data'  bank  as 
basic  population  characteristics  of  the  cltlentele,  program 
definition  and  participants,  organizational  units  and  fiscal 
data.    The  point  in  time  report  freezes  t^e  data  at  some 
specific  tia&  so  the  manager  will  know  the  status  of  the 
activities  under  his  jurisdiction.     '  ^ 

2.  Period  in  Tia»  Reports  -  The  period"  in  time  report  provides  a 
sCat(^BQt  of  flow  and  change  over  a  specific  ^^iod.  The 
movements  of  d^ientele  population,  the  amount  and  flow  of 

expenditures,  and  occurrence  rates  of  acCtons  or  events  can 

'        i  ■  - 

be  deliverea~periodically  for  review  and  analysis  by  manage- 
ment.   Few  attempt  to  manage  operation^  without  such  reports. 
An  AMIS,  model  assures  that  the  reports  will  be  current, 
statistically  correlated  as  required,  and  delivered  on  demand. 

3.  Notification  Process  -  As  suggested  previously,*  a'h  AMIS  model 
should  generate  data  reports  for  both  regular  and  irregular 
delivery  to  ^uanagement.    Irregular  reports  are  initiated  auto- 
matically by  conditions  that^vayy  from  standards  previously 
established  for  the  system.    Four  kinds  of  irregular  reports 
are  of  particular  ]j|h.ue;    volume  of  assignment  to  programs  or 
units  varying  from  standard  capacity,  movement  of  any  type  that 
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varies  from  planned  movement,  tibncompliance  with  established 
decision  criteria,  and  excessive  process  time  for  clientele. 


The  technoloipr  necessary  tor  a  system  such  as  tiJje  one  outlined  above  • 
is  and  has  be^Q  available.    The  National  Advisory  Coanissioa  oltes  lack 
of  funds  and  a  failure  to  perceive  the  usefulness  of  an  AMIS  model  as  the 
two  main  obstacles  to  its  Implementation  to  date.    The  National  A4visory 
eoasaission  does  suggest,  however,  that  the  benefits  to  management  and.  ' 
research  easily  Justify  the  capital  outlay  for  initiating  such  a  system. 
Witl^out  adequate  information,  agen<;ies  cannot  be  expected 'to  increase 
theii;  operational  efficiency  or  effectiveness,  plan  intelligejatly,  or  .  ^ 
base  i^nnovations  on  anything  more  than  intuition/  ' 

In  1973,  Simon  noted,  "the  major  problems  of  government  brganiaations 
today  are...j»roblems  of  organizing  information  storage  and  information 
processing,  not  prpblems  of  the  division  of  labor,  but  proble^  of  the 
factorization  of  decision  making.    These  organizational  probleL  are 
best  attaclcS  at  least  tp  a^irst  approximation,  by  examining  the  infor- 
mation system  In  abstraction  from  agency  and  departmental  structure.  Of 
course./to  understand  problems  is  not  necessarily  to  solve  them.  But 
it  is  the  essential  first  step,^  fhe  new  information  technology  that  we 
are  creating, enables  us  td^take  that  step. "20 

In  conclusion,  there  appears  to  be  a  need  for  the  installation  of 
*the  AMIS  model  within  probation  administration.    Such  a  model  would 
facilitate  increased  short-term  control  and  coordination  of  behavior  ^ 
and  provide. a  more  solid  foundation  with  which  to  make  loi^term  / 
administrative  decisions.    Of  course,  the  AMIS  model  itself  does  not 
guarantee  success,  but  is  rather  a  tool  of  imnense  value.    As  Shutts 
has  noted,  the  personnel  who  operate  the  model  are  the  key  to  its 
perf (brmanoe,  ^  "The  extend  of  Its  application  and  success  in  a  given 
agenjy  is  restricted  only  hy^he  limitations  of  the  people  it  serves.  "21 
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^  Caseload  Management  Information  Systems 

•        '  •       '         ^  '  ,  •'-'#■_• 

As  praviously  mentioned,  ^Caseload  Management  Information  System 

(CMIS)  Huxiei  involves  the  utilization  of  infopaation  fot;-  line  lev^l 
decision  making.    Its  eacistence  is  vital  to  the  miaintetvance  of  operational 
control  over  the  clientele.    Its^ structural  characteristics  are  similar 
t^' those  of  an  AMIS  models  namely  tfo  collect,  store,  and  transmit  infor- 
mation in  a  specific  form  with  a  specific  frequency  to  specific 
individuals.    The  functional  effects  of  the  pMIS  model ^are  to  control  and 
Qpordinate  clientele  behavior,  provide  information  for  individual  line 
worker  planning,  and  provide  information  for  management  use.*  While  an 
-    AMIS  model  is  concerned  with  data  regarding  agency  level  operations  of 

production^  personnel,  and  finances,  a  CMIS  model  focuses  solely  on  line^  :  , 

■  ■  ■     ■  :  ■       .  ,    .      ■        r  ^. 

leve|  operations  of  productiopi.  } 

A  CHIS  model  must  supply  data  for  a  critical  set  of  individual 

decisiopa.  "For  example,  infom^tion  is  necessary  for  making  decisions 

ag  tQ  initial  disposition  of  a  defendant,  rel^ocation  of  probation,  service 

>  % 

needs  of  probationers,  etc.    As  in  nearly  all  areas  of  corrections, 
including  probatiouj-^detax^inations  are  made  on  th^  basis  of '  information 
from  cimbersome  files  and  records,  which  studies  show  are  under-utilized 
and  rarely  read.^^  \     "  . 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Criminal  Justice  Standards  and 
Goals  ij^otes  several  benefits  gained  from  the  use  of  a  CMIS  model.  "An 
information  system  can  assure  compliance  with  standards  projected  by 
agency  plans  and  budget.    Processing  rates  can  be  established  for 
'  significant  periods.    For  example,  the  number  o^>  pre-sentence  investiga- 
•  tions  in  a'prpbation  office... can  be  projected  as  norms. "23    Once  norms 
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are  established^,  routixxisAtion  o£  the  reporting  system^  can  develop 
indicatory  which  will  highlight  the  unacceptable  variances  and  bring 
%htn  to  the  manager's  attention  for  further  inquiry,    'while  a  CMIS-type  » 
information  system  cannot  necessarily  tell  him  to  what  extent  his  agency 
is  achieving  its  goals,  the  manager  wiH  know  whether  tlie  agency  is 
performing  the  tasks  and  activities  designed  to  contribute  to  the 
achieyement  of  those  goals.    If  the  linkage  of  the  activity  as  an 
instrtiment  for  the  accomplishment  of  agency  goals  is  sound,  one  will  be 
a  good  indicator  of  the  other,,  and  the  system  can  "be  used  to  assure  the 
accurate  evaluation  of  goal  achievement*    A  CMIS  model  can  and  should  be 
designed  to  provide  data  as  to  who  pajrticipates  in  which  program  and  to 
what  extent,  as  well  as  whether  all  program  activities  are* available  and 
functional.    It  should  also  provide  outcome  measures  which  are  indicators 


of  a  program's  value. 

As  with  the  AMIS  model,  implementation  of  a  CMIS  model  also  has  the 
tendency  of  causing  dysfunctional  behavior  among  agency  ^ployees*  The 
same  four  types  of  dysfunctional  behavior  associated  with  AMIS  models  - 
rigid  bureaucratic  behavior,  strategic  behavior,  invalid  information 
production,  and  resistance  -  are  cosaaon  problems  in  the  implementation  of 
a  CMIS  model    A  brief  explanatiofa  of  each  has  beep  given  in  the  previous 
section.    Five  additional  major  Woblems  currently  confront  nation^  or 
even  statewide  CMIS  UKKiel  development: 

1.    The  lack  of  uniform  intra-agency  statistics.!  * 

2*  ^  The  lack  of  a  uniform  intra-agency  data  connection  format. 

3,  The^lack  of  uniform  intra*justice  system  statistics. 

4,  The  lack  of  a  ^uniform  intra-justice  sptem  da£^coIlectlon  format 

5,  '  The  lack  of  a  macro-justice  system  data  bank. 
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The  Natioaal  Advisbry  CoMiission  has  observed  that  much  wotuLd  be  gained 

''by  standardizing  correctional  inf orloiation  techniques  for  the  entire 

nation,  with  suitable  provision  for  the  special  characteristics  of  local 

legislation  and  practice.  "^^    CMIS' tac^els  live  or  die  on  the  basis  of 

the  timely  receipt,  of  valid  information*    Yet  at  this  point  therms  is  a 

■        *.  *-•  ♦ 

total  lack  of  uniform  intra-agency  statistics  and  data  collection 

formats*    For  example,  statistics  collected  by  one  probation  departn^nt  ^ 

are  often  tC^t^Hy  inccHupatible  with  the  statistics  utilized  by  another 

probation  departB^nt.    In  addition,  a^  efficient  CHIS  model  demands 

interface  with  other  criminal  justiceC agencies  within  th^  state,  as 

well  as  with  criminal  justice  agencies  in  other  states  and  regions  for 

exchange  of  clientele  infort&ation*    Yet  at  this  point  there  is,  again, 

lack  of  uniform  statistics  that  can  be  exchanged  across  agencies,  let 

alone  a  central  data  bank*  National  Advisory  Conaaissipn,  among 

others,  has  long  recognized  the  need  for  the  standardization  of  the 

criminal  justice  statistics  and  data  collection  techniques  cm  a  nation-- 

wide  basis  as  a  first  step  toward  the  establishment  of  a  nationwide  4ata 

bank  of  criminal  justice  information.^^    The  operationalization  of  this. 

concept  was  undertaken  by^at  least  one  LEAA-funded'^ogram,  Project 

Search^  which*  sought  to  develop  and  test  prototype  systems  on  a  multi- 

state  tiasis.^^    The  realization  of  this  goal  on  a  de  facto^fmsis,  of 

^course,  is  far  from  complete  and,  at  this  poiilt,  seems  una^ainabl^ 

within  the'  forseeable  futt^re. 

A  1968  multi^-state  stud^  by  Rector  found  the  information  beingr*  . 

collected  and  utilized  by  probation  agencies  to  be  insufficient  for  an 

intra-agency  information  system  and  often  irrelevant  to  extendi  criminal 
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justice  agencies.  27    a  study  of  probation  departmenfj*  "ia.Ar^oaa  reported 


on 


finding  a  siaiila||t  sittfation:  »  ^ 

.  ,  There  is  a  general  lack  of  information  ^available  on  almost 

any  aspect  of  probation  services.    The  few  statistics  that  are 
kept  by  any  of  the  counties  are  related  OQre  to  the  needs  of  the 
ijindividual  coujt  than  to  any  standard  type  of  infonnation  required  , 
''lor  the  proper  management  of  probation  services.     In  fact,  it  may 
itXl  be  said  that  in  raw  form," the  statistics  of  one  probation 
department  will  probably  be  incompatible  with  th^  statistics  of 
another  department  within  the  saiiie  <:ounty, .  or  in  other  counties. 
This  general  lack  of  basic  statistical  information  makes  it 
difficult  to  assess  the  extent  to  which  probation  is  used  in 

Arizona,  .including  the  characteristics  of  pbpulation  receiving         «  ^ 
.     or  being  denied  pi?pbati<Jn.'^°  ^  ^ 

The  report  recommended  the  immediate  establishment  of  a  uniform  state- 

'wide  data  collection  format  within  the' context  of  probation. A 

study  which  examined  information  system  needs  within  probati 

,  -W  ^      '  • 

departments  also  Identified  the  lack  of  relevant  data  and  the  profusion 
of  irrelevant .^inlormation  as  a  major  stumbling  block  to  the  establi^h- 

9    ■  - 

.  ,   The  feasibility  of  a  national  uniform  information"  system -was  t|sted 

>itt  196J>>*hen  twenty-two  cifc^,  county,  and  'state  probation  departments 

from  various  regioiSa^of  the>cbuntry  collected  and  subsequent!^  transmitted 

data,  in  a  unlfo.rm  statiner  to -the  National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency 

Research  Center  for  anal^rsis.    "the  project  found  that  "uniform  data  can 

be  collected  sigultaneously  from  a  number »of  probation  agencies,  and 

tha^t  information  ufpful. to'  the  field  can  be  generated  from  ^hese -data. 

In  1973,  the  Dallas  County,  Texas  Probatioq  Department  operational ized 
,         _  *  '  '  '     -  *. 

a  CMi^  model,  an5  has  since  .attempted  to  interface  this v^^^m  not  only 
with  all  local  criminal  justice  |i^encies,  but  with  the  Uniform  Crime 
llepprt  syst«a  and  the'T^^s  5tate  Criminal  Justice  information  system, 
j^^ditiop,  it  has  the  dapabilit^  of  in'terfacii^  with  other  dox^nty  . 
probation  infojrmat ion 'systems  as  they  .are -developed  in  the  state.  In 


ment  of  a  solid  CMIS  model; 

■v' 


1971,  the  Bay  Area  Counties  in  California  developed  a  CMIS  model.  An 
iti*-house  anawsis  of  the  success  of**  the  project       date  states,  ''Based 

upon  tha  vari£|j^ioas  in  size,  program  emphasis  and  client  population  of 

/    ■  ,^  ' 

the  participAing  aget^ies,  this  model  provides  a  base  sufficient  for 

■* 
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statewide  an^  probably  nationwide,  application," 

A  1S^70'  ProjelSt^earch  grant  undertaken  in  New  York  producedi  a 


manual  which  outlines  the  rudljnents  of  a  complete  CMIS  model  «and  the 

33 

procedures  necessary  for  the  model's -implementation,     ^  Particular 
attention  is  given  to  the  intra-criminal  justice  system  data  exchange 
necessary  for  a  solid  CMIS^wdel.    wfiile  the  document  focused  upon  New 
York  state,  it  is  of  sufficient  quality  and  comprehensiveness 'that  it 
deserves  the  consideration  of  all  probation  agencies  that  desire  ta* 
implement  a  full; CMIS  model.    tJiif ortunately,  the  Division -bf.  Probation  in 
the  State  of  New  York'  has  not  operationalized  these  reconaaendations  ^  and 
to  date  relies  upon  county  operated  pfrobation  agencies  to  manually 
collect  and  transmit  various* pieces  of  prob'Sation  data.    Limited  caseload 
statistics  are  sent  to  Albany  and  New  York  City  for  entry  into  a 
computerized  central  data  bank.    Officios  are  currently  planning  fdr 
a  1979  implementation  o:^  the  Offender  Based  Transaction  Statistics 
Project,  where  uniform  criminal  justice- data  from  all  relevant  criminal 
justice  agencies  will  be  fed' into  a  computerized,  data  bank. 

Even  onlfthe  assumption  that  a  uniform  data  collection  system,  can 
be  implemented  on  ^  nationwide  bas4a,  it  would  still^be  vulnerable  to 

m 

misinformation,  since  some  data  are  drawn  from  unr^iable  sources,  while 

other  data  are  susceptible  to  Ificorrect  coding.    The  human  f allibJIjlitx 

*  ■ 

variable  must  be  minimized  as  much  as  possible.    To  reduce  this  error  ' 


potential  beyond  the  collection  and  coding  phase  and  to  facilitate 


%      ■  '■  ■   ■  '\      ■  •  ■ 

accuxate^  inf oriaation  storage  and  prompt  information  transfer,  the  National 

Advisory  Council  has  suggestfed  the  adoption  pf  computer  technology. 

1^     A  1963  study  by  the-nstate  of  Wisconsin  underscored  t,^  advantage  of 

^  record  (Jbmputerization,  finding  that  the  preparation,  mainteSan(*e,  and 

use  ox  case  records  to  conduct  analyses  placed  a  tremendous  burden  upon 

the  staff  workload.    The  study  concluded  X^t  while  agencies  coulk 

benefit  from  caseload  analyses,  such  scrutiny  demanded  a  ^'Streamlining 

of  the  records. "-^-^    Of  coxurse,  computerizat^-on  of  caseload  records 

. •  would  also  lend  itself  to  the  ultimata  goal  of  a  nationwide  data  bank  of 

#  . 

^    standardized  d^ta,  since  computerized  information  could  be  fed  into  a 
central  system  on  a  regular . basis  by  .way  of  the  telephone.    In  advancing 
this  computerization  concept ,  howev^',  the  National  Advisory  Coianissibn 

'    cautions,  "Administrators  must  protefct  the  system  from  unauthorized 

access.    Interfaces  with  other  criminal  justice  data  banks  must  be 

maintained*    But  maintenance  of  security  in  handling  sensitive  taaterials 

should  discourage  interfaces  w4th  systems  outside  criminal  justice  or 

f%  .     ■  1  •  ■ 

responses  to  queries  friom  a^^y'but  specifically  authorized  persons  and 

agencies.    Precaution  should  be  taken  to  protect  files  ^nd  equipment  JH^ 

from  intrusion. "^^  ^  f  * 

While  the  realization  o^  a  uniform  criniinal  justice  system  data 

collection  format  and  macro  'information  system  is  still  a  distant 

probability,  individual  agertcies  jwuld  do  well  to  concentrate  on  the  * 

development  of  such  a  system  on ^4  loctfl  level.    This  is  to  suggest  a]i 

intei?nal  evaluation  of  iritra-agency  data  collection  uniformity,  and  the 

dev^opment  of  a  computerized  information  storage  and  ttan^f er  system. 


Of  course,  the  CMIS  mpdel^itself  does^not  guarantee  success,  but  is 
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stather  a ^  tool  of  inanense  value.    As  ShuttTs  has  notadi  the  peraoosiel  who 

•  ■<.     /  •  - 

operate  tke  OK^del  are  "the  key  to  its  performance.^*    The  extent  of  its 

application  and  success  in  a  given  agency  is  restricted  only  by  the 

37  ' 
limitations  of  tl^  people  it  serv^.  .  ^ 


'  Summary  ,     ^  .  . 

In  our  review  of  information  systems,  we  have  seen  that  there  are 
at  least  two  identifiable  types  of  systems  wHich  can  be  used  simulta-t  , 
neously  by  a  single  probation  agfency,    the  most  comprehepsive  type  of- 
systcBi  is  the  Administrative  Management  InfoAat ion  System.    The  AMI? 
model  serves  three  important  functions  for  administrative  decision- i 
making  within  the  agency:  .control  and  coord ix3iAtioi|  of  ejaployee  bfehavior, 
suppljJ  of  information  crucial  to  long-grange  planning  i  and  provision  o£ 
information  about  the  agency  to  external  groups,    The  AMIS  model  collects 
Infotmation  regarding  prociuctiori»  personnel,  and"  finances  on  an  age?ncy 
Ifveli     ideally,  the  informatipn  gathered  and  the  collection  format  used 
by  a/ l^cal  probation  agency  would  be  compatible  with  other  local  pro- 
bation  ageiicies  within  a  given  jurisdiction  and  with  other  c|riminal 
justice  agencies. 

The  Caseload  Management  Information  Syste^  utilizes  information  for 
internal  line  level  decision-making*.    The  functions  served  bjE  the  CMIS 
are;     control  and  %>ordination  of  the  clients  served  by  the  agency t       ^  " 
provision  of  information  fo^  line  level  decisions  and  planning,  and 
provision  of  l^nformation  fiSr  management  use.    The  information  gathered 
anb  the  collection  format  should  be  standardized  throughout  the  agency  , 
so  that  the  iTnf ormation  obtained  through  the  CMIS  can  become  part  of  ,the 
informatibn  base  used  in  the  AMIS,  .  -  '  * 
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Several,  research  reports  ^ve  indicated  that  the  inf  ormation 
currently  being  coUected  by  probation  agencies  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  development  of  an  intra-agency  information  system  and  is  not 
compatible  with  Information  collected  by  other  proba^on  agencies  or 
other  criminal  justice  agencies.    Furthermore,  the  prototype  information 
systems  which  ha\^e  be^^veloped  for  ..statewide  and  nationwide  use, 
while  demonstrably  feasible,  h^ve  not  been  implemented.    Q^e  of  the 
most  significant  results  o^  the  inadequacy  of  currently-used  information 
systems  is  the  total  lack  of  probation  statistics  for  the  nation  as 
a  whole,  and  f  requently  on.  a  statewia*  level  as  well.  Consequently, 
we  have  no- way  of  knowing  such  important  things  as  how  many  individuals 
are  currently  ori  probation  in  the  United  States \r,  for  that  matter* 
how  manjf*  Individuals  are  on  probation  in  some  sutes  or  counties) ,  what 
the  differences  are  (on  a  national,  state,  or  Tp^^l  basis)  between 
offenders  sentenced  to  probation  and- offenders  sentenced  to  prison,  or 
how  successfulprobation  supervision  is  with  respefit  to  reducing  ^ 
criminal  h^hfuilor  when  compared  to  alternative  seAencitife  dispositions. 
A  systematic  effort  designed  to  collect  nationwide  probation  statistics 

comparable  to  the  Fediral  Bureau  of  Investigation's  uniform  crime 

I 

statistics-or- the  Department  of  Justice's  prisoner  statistics  would- appear 
to  be  necessary ."valuable,  and  feasible. 
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Appendix  9A 

State  Correctional  Information  Systems:    Standards ^."2-15. 5 

National  Advisory  Comnission  (1973)  | 

\  '  ■  ' 

\  Criminal  Juatice  Standards^and  Goals:  Corrections 


Standard  15^2  . 
Staffing  for  Correctiopal  Research  and  Information  Systems 

Each  State,  , in  the  implementation  of  StancJ^rd  15.1,  shoixid  provide  ^ 
minimum  capabilities  for  analysis  and  interpretation  of  information.  Fdr 

•  •  *  »   .  i  . 

all  but  the  largest  componenjts  (facilities,  branch  offices,  programs X  a 
"small  information  and  statistics  section  capable  of  periodic  zeports  on 
the  congequences  of  policy  and  dfecisionnmaking  will  suffic€S|  Larger 
components  Will  benefit  from  having  ^  professional  staff  capable  of 
designing  and^executlng  special  assessment  studies  to  amplify  and  - 
explicate  reports  generated  by  .the  information  system.    Staffing  for 
research  and  information  functions  should  reflect  these  considerations: 
1.    Where  the  component's  size  is 'sufficient  to  support  one  or  more 

full-time  positions,  pr^rit^^hdiild  be  given  to  assigning  an  information 

■  *    '  . 

manager  who  should  have  minimum  qualifications  as  a  statistician**  ^ 

manager  should  haW^full  responsibility  for  coordinatiofS  and  supervision 


of  inputs  into  the  system.    He  also  should  edit,  analyze,  and  interpret 
ail  output  njaterial,  preparing  tables  and^  Interf^etive  ^reports  -as 
indicated.  ^  '       '  I 

2.    Where  the  size  of  the  component  does  not  w^rant  the  allocation 
of  full-time,  positioni  ^to  informatifbn  and  statistics,  one  professional 

staff  member  should  be  designated  to  perform  the  functions  outlined 

.  .:  ■        '  *  \  -    ,  *  ^ 

above  on  a  part-time  basis. 


3v    The -manager  of  the  State  information  system  should  use  members 
^of  his  staff  as  training  officers  and  technical  consultants.     In  states 
where  unification  hi^  not -^been- achieved,  these  persons  should  be 
responsible  for  familiarizing; coi^ty  and  Ipcal  correctional  administrative 
and  information  staff  with  system  requi^gments  and  the  advantageous  use 
of  joutput.  » 

.4.    Other  s^feps  to  achieve  effective  communication  of  informaticp 
include  the  following:  .  *-  , 

^.    Researchers  and  analysts  should  be  given  formal  train in 
communication  of  results  to  administrators.  ^  Such  training  should 
include,  both  o|ral  ind  written_^comwunic3tions,.  , 

I  ■  ■ 

b.  The  training  program  of  the  National  Institute; of  Corrections 
should  include  a  session  for  administrators  that  covers  new  techniques 
in  the  use  of  computers,  information,  and  statistics. 

c.  Where  feasible,  management  display  centers  should  be 
constructed  for  communication  of . inf ormiation  to  administrators.  The 

'|»nter  should  have  facilities  for  graphi|  presentatio?!  of  aiialyses  . 
and  other  information.  ,  ♦  . 


Section  IS. 3  ^ 

Design* Characteristics  of  a  Correctional  Information  System 

Each  Stft^,  in  the  establf shme^t  of  it^^^iform^tion  system  under 
Standard  15,5,  should  design  it  to  facilitate  fqur  distinct  functions:  ' 

1.  Of fendei?>acj|ounting.  ^  '  ^  ^ 

2.  Adtoltiis^^tive^r^  decision-making.. 
^  3*    Ongoing  departmental  researcli. 

4*    Rapid  response  £0  ad  hoc  inquiries. 

^    \  '     -366    Jyy  •  ^ 
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The  design  0f  the  correct ionai  infpxnoailoii  system  should  insure 

"  /  .  .  .     ■  ■ 

capabijity  for  ptovision  o£^hc  followlag^  kinds  of  infonaation  and 

aaalyaiss 

^  .  .  ■  -  ■  ■ ;  -  .• 

?oitit-"in-tisae  net  results — routine  a^lysis  of  program  status, 

.'■  ■     •  '  ■  ■    •  ■ 

such  as:  ' 

a.  Basic  population  characteristics^'  , 

b.  Ptogtsffi  definitioxi  tod  pai;*ticip«^ts. 

c.  Organizational  units,  f£  any. 
Personnfer  characteristics.  . 

e.    Fiscal  data, 

2S    Period* In-time  reports— a  statement  of  flow  and  change  6ver  a 
apecified  period  for  the  same  items  available  in  the  point-* in- tin^  net 
results  reports    The  following  kinds  of  data  should  be  stored:  j 
a.    Suawary  of  offender  events  and  results  of  events #    ,  ..  * 
.  ,b.    Personnel  stnmaries.      ,  ' 
^         .  c.    fivent  si^Sirles  by  population  characteristics. 
/        d.    Event  jiuiamaries  by  personael  characteristics, 
e.    Fisca^««^en^s  suianarized  by  programs.  ' 
3. '  Automatic  notifications — th^  system  should  be  designed  to 
generate  exception  reports  for  inanediate  delivery.    Four  kinds  of 
except ioij  re&prts  are  basic:  .  • 

:  '  '        .  ■    •  . .        .  i,:'  .  ,  « 

a.    Volume,  of  assigns^nts  to  programs  or  units  viiry log  from 

'     a  standard  capacity*    il*  ,  ' 

^    b'.  ^  Movement  of  any  type  that  varies  f  rom*  plbinned  mbyement^ 


c.  Nbricompliai»ce  with  eBtablished  decisJon  criteiri^. 

d.  Eacce^iVe*  time  in  process.^ 


t 
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^^4.'  Statistical-analytical  reiationships—reports  df  correlation 
betweej^  certain  variables  and  outcomes *  analysis  of  statistical  results 
for  ai  particular  program  or  group  of  offenders,  etc.  - 

St^dard  15.4 

Deyelopoent  of  Correctional  Data  Base 

^    Each  State,  in  the  establishment  of  its  infonoation  systea  under 
Standard  15.1,  should  design  its  data  base  to  satisfy  the  following 
requirements:  ^  / 

'       .  / 

1.  The  information-statistics  functions  of  offender  accounting 

/     ■       ■    '  •  .   ..-  ' 

administrative  decision-making,  ongoing  research,  and  rapid  response  to 

questions  should  be  reflected  in  the  design. 

2.  The  data  base  should  allow  easy  compilation  o§  an  annual 

statistical  report,  including ^sections  on  population  characteristica* 

tabulated  for  given  points^  in  ti&e,  a  recapitulation  of  population  move- 

Nnent  for  the  full  year,  and  an  analysis  of  reeidivisn  by  offense  and 
other  characteristics.  ' 

3.  The  data  base  should  include  all  data  required  at  decision  . 
points.     The  information  useful  to  corrections  personnel  at  each  decision 
point  i^  the  corrections  system  ^should  be  "ascertained  in  designing  the 

data  base.  /  ,.  '  / 

"         ■     '  ■      '  '■  ,  "  i  ■ 

4.  The  requirements  of  other  crifijir^al  justice  informatipii  systems 

for  correctfions  data,  should  be  considered  in  the  design,  and  an  Interface 
between  the  corrections  system  and  other  criminal  ju^ticf  inforimation 
systems  developed,  .including 'support  of -of fender-baaed  transaction 
systems.  •    .   ^  *  , 
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5#«   All  data  base  records  should  be  individualized  and  contain 
elements  that  are  objectively  codable  by  a  clerk.    The  procedures  for 
boding  data  should  be  established  uniformly^ 

A  6*    The  integrity  and  quality  of  data  in  each  record  is  the  respon- 
Ability  of  the  informatd^  group*    Periodic  audits  should  be  made  and 
ji^uallty  control  procedures  established.  * 

^*    "^^^  corrections  information- statistics  system  should  be  designed 
and  impleipented  modularity  to  accdmodate  expansion  of  the  data  base. 
Techniques  should  be  established  for  pilot  testing  new  module*iiWithout 
disrupting  ongoing  operations  of  the  system.    Interactions  with  planners 
and  administrators  should  occur  before  Introduction  and  innovations* 

.  8.  ,I^ta  bases  shoi^d  be  designed  for  future  analyses,  recognizing  * 
the  la^  between  progr^  implementation  and  evaluation. 

^     9.    The  results  of  policies  (in  terms  of  evaluation)  should  be 
repbrted  to  administrators »  and  data  base  content  should  be  responsive 
to  the  nqeds  of  ch£Uiging  practices  and  policies  to  guarantee  that  the 
all- important  feedback  loop  will  not  be  broken*  ^  ^ 

10.    The  initial  design  o^  the  corrections  data  base  should  recognize 


that  change  will  be  continual.  Procedures  to  assure  smooth  transitions 
should  be  established. f  - 


Standard  15 > 5 

St^te  Correctional  Information  Systems 

Each 'State  by  1978^ should  develop  and  maintain,  or  cooperate  with 
Other  States .  in  t^ie  development  and  maintenance  of,  a^  correctional  infor*- 
matloa  system  to  collect,  store,  inalyze,  and  display  Information  for 


plaoLning,  operatipnal  control,  Offender  tracing,  and  program  review  for 


all  State  and  county  correctional  programs  and  agencies* 
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1.  Statewi4e  iaformatton  systems  should  be  feasible  for  the  larger 
States.    Local  and  central  correctional  components  (facilities,  branch 

\ 

offices,  prograass)  of  ail  sizes  should  be  included  in  such  systems. 

*      '  ^  '  ■ 

Regional  (multis^ate)  systems  should  be  feasible  fSr  smaller  States. 

2.  In  all  cases,  the  State  or  regional  system  should  store  local 
data,  with  access  provided  through  terminals  at  var^-ous  points  throughout 
the  State.    Control  of  the  system, should  be  dn  the  hands  of  participating 
agency  representatives.    Unti^  unified  correctional  systems  are 
established,  admission  to  the  ^tem  should  be  voluntary,  but  benefits 
should  be  clear  enough  to  encourage  membership.    A  share  of  the  develop- 
ment costs  should  be  borne  by  tm  State  or  regional  consortium, 

-3.    In  States  where  d^a  prod^ssi^fg  for  the  department  of  corrections 
awst  be  done  on  a  shared  computer  facility  under  the  administration  of 
some  other  agency,  the  programmers  and  analysts  for  the  department  should 
be  assigned  full-time  to  it  and  should  .be  under  the  complete  adminis- 
trative control  of  the  department  of  corrections.  ' 

4.  The  department  of  corrections  should  be  responsible  for  main- 
taining the  security  and  privacy  of  records  in  its  data  base  and  should 
allow  data  processlng'-tslr'^s  r^ords  only  under  its  guidance  and  adminis- 
t^tive  aut^orit^.    This  aho^d^t  be  construed  as  | prohibitive,  as  the  j 
department  ^f  corrections  should  etK^ourage  research  in  the  correctional  ■ 
system  and  /provide  easy  access  to  autfcrized  social  scieice  re^rchers. 
(Only  information  th^  would  identify  individuals  should  be  withheld.) 

5.  The  information-statistics  fuh^tion  should  be  placed  organiza- 
tionally so  as  to  have  direct  access  to  the  top  administrators  of  the 
department.    The  director  of  the  information  group  should -report  directly 
to  the  agency  administrator, 
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6*    The  fliission  of  the  infonaatioa-statistic^fimction  should  be^ 
broad  enough  to  assume  informational  and  research  support  to  all  divisions 
within  the  department  of  corrections  and  to  support  developtoent  of.  an 
offender-based  transaction  sy^^em.    Priorities  of  activity  undertaken 
should  be  established  by  the  top  administrators  in  consultation  with 
the  director  of  the  information  systea. 
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CH^TER  X 


COST  ANALYSES  • 
■   '     ■          .   /  ,  *    ■  •      •  •    '  V 

Like  other  components*  of  the  criminal  justice  sjrst^,  probation  ^ 

departments  in  recent  ye^ts  have  turned  to  cost-benefit  analysis  in  an 

effort  to  document  the  fiscal  effectiveness  of  their  programs.  The 

»  *       •  ■  1 

reports  which  are  reviewed  in  this  chapter  originated  in  Tennessee, 
^Texas,  New  Mexico,,  and  New  York  (Monroe*  County).^    However,  -before  the 
findings  of  these  studies  are  analyzed,  a  review  of  the  general  goals  and 
purposes^ of  cost-benefit  Analysis  is  in  order.  *  ^ 

In  his  essay  on  this  technique,  Rothenberg  states  that^  cost-benefit  . 
analysis 'represents  a^broad  general  approach,  not  a  specific  set  of 
procedures,  which  encompasses  a  wide  variety  of  methods^^  Chapman  "writes 
tl^t  the  basic  idea  of  this  approach  is  the  attempt  to  decide  upon  the 
worth  of  a  public  project  by  adding  up  all  the  advantages  to  the  public 

which  accrue  because  of  the  \3r0ject  and  then  subtracting  all  of  the 

2  '  / 

disadvantages.      Its  chief  focus,,  thefefore,  is  one  of  evaluation  anS 

the  provision  of  decision-making  ir^formation  1^ girding  the  net  worth  of  ' 

a  projept^    Overall,  cost-benefit  anal;^sis  should  be  capable, of  desbn- 

strating  where  society's  limited  resources  are  being  directfed  and  what' 

3  ^ 
^can  be  expected  in  return.      Since  the  public  sector  can  be  seea  as  an 

•  ■  i.  *  <  ,  '  .  ' 

instrumentality  which  enables  citizens  to  do  for  themselves  what  thfey 

cannot  4o  privately,  cost-ben^it  analysis  can  estaljlish  so.me  comparability 

between  competing, alternatives,  and  serve- as  an  apparatus  to  inform  - 

society  about  desirable  courses  of  aation.    As  Rothenberg,  indicates, 

'  375      .  ■ '  ^ 


.this  method  should  enable  t^e  4ecision-maker  to  make  rational  choices  ■ 
between  mutually  exclusive  aUeraatives/    In'  this  case-,  probation 
might  Ije  considered  as  ah  altfemative  to  incarceration  and,  therefore, 
the  cost-benefit  anaiyAs  could  cc»par^  these  two  alteratives  regarding 
V  their  cost-effectiveness.    As  we  s^yi  see.  the  studies  suanarized'' in 
this  report  compare  /he  costis  of  probation  to  either "  incarceratio]||or 

a  "special"  form  of/probation.      >   /  - 

'     -,'-//  ■      ^  ■/ 

However,  as  Nfelson  stresses,  the  researcher  must  be  aware  thdt  the 
co^on  denominator!  of  cpst-benefit  analysis  is  dollars  and  cents,  not 
recidivl'sm,  rel»ab|litati«^,  or  other  sociological  measures.    Thus,  this 
method  can  qnly  give  us  the  mean^  of  seping  the  economic^plicatlona  of 
correctional  refoU  operations  whi^h  are  otherwise •  all  too  often  unknown.  ^ 

Nelson  alsq  leels  that  cost-benefit  analysis  ds  a  very  pertln«it  ^ 
method  of  analyzitig  alternative^  to  incarceration  in  that  it  attempts  to 
combine  the^  goverUental  (flow  df  funds  to  the  local,  state  or  federal 
governments^,  societal  (costs  aqd  benefits  affec;ting  the  persoilal  income, 
or  accumulated  weilth*of  society),  and  individual  (af f ecting  TJersonal 
income  or  accumula'fed  wealth  of  the  convicted  criminal  and  his  family)  " 
points  of  view.^    ^elson's  smaa^y  of  his  model  is  presented  in 
Table  10.1.  4  i' 


I 


f  ■ 


I 
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TABLE  10. X 


NELSmJ'S  CLASSIFICATIOH  AND  SPECIFICATION  OF  COSTS 

■  7 
AND  BENEFITS 


I. 


Governmental  Point  of  View  -  those  costs  and  benefits  wlileh  affect' 
the  flow  of  fUnds  of  local,  State,  and  Federal  governments. 


A.  Costal^ 

1.  Primai?y      those  present  and 
expected  future ^fiscal  budget 
dollar  outlays  directly 
attributable  to  a  given  ^ 
criminal  justice  program^ 

2.  Secondary      those  measurable 
and  expected 'future  direct  or 

'  *    opportunity  coats  not  appear- 
ing in  report^  fiscal  budgets 
but  directly  attributable  to  a 
given  criminal  justice  program. 

3p'    Tertiary  -  thoBe  unrnjeasurable 
preseAt  and  expected  future 
costs  directly  attr-£butable 
to  a  given  criminal  justice 
program • 


Benefits 

1*    Primary  -  th^se  present  and 
expected  future  fiscal  budget 
cost  reduction^  directly 
.  attributable  to  a  given 
criminal  justice,  program. 

2*    Secondary      those  measurable 
and  expected  future  economic 
igains,  ^ther  than  cost 
;  reductions,  directly  ^ttri- 
butablfe  to  9  given  criminal 
^^stice  program* 

3.    Tertiary  -  those  present  axxd 
estpected  future  gains  directly 
attributable  to  a  given 
criminal  justice  program* 


II. 


Societal  Point  of  View  -  tiK?^e  costs  and  benefits  which  affect 
national  Inctwe  or  accumulated  wealth  of  society. 


A.  .Costs'         •  ^ 

1,    Primary  -  those  preset^  and 
expected  future  fiscal  budget 
dollar  outlays  which  repre- 
sent a  ^diversioja  of  national 
income  (wealth  or  services) • 

2*    Secondary  -  those  n^surable 
present  and  expected  future 
direct  or  opportunity  costs  , " 
not  appearing  in  reported 
fiscal  budgets. 

3.    Tertiary  -  those  unmeasurable 
.present  and  expected  future 
costs  directly  attributable 
to  a  given  criminal  justice 
program* 


B.  Benefits 

1.  ^  Primary  -  those  present  and 

expected  future  fiscal  budget 
dollar  gains  of  national 
incon^  (wealth  or  services). 

2.  Secondary  -  those  ii^asurable 
^present  and  expected  future^ 

economic  gains »  other  than 
cost  reductions,  directly 
attributable  to  a  given 
criminal  justice  program. 
Tertiary  -  those  uameasurable 
gains  directly  .attributable 
,   to  a  given  crimin^^l  justice 
program. 
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Tab|e  10.1 


Continued 


III, 


Individual  Point  of  View  costs  and  benefits  which  affect 

'the  personal  income  or  the  aceumilated,  wealth  of  the  convicted 
criminal  or  his  or  her  family,    "  ■ 


A. 
1. 


2. 


B. 
1. 


Costs  -  " 

PriiaaTy      those  present  and 
expected  future  personal  or 
finally  expenditures' that 
are  increased  by  partici- 
pation in  a  given  criminal  * 
justice  program. 

Secondary  -  those  measurable  2, 
present  and  ^pected  future 
opportunity  costs  to  the 
convicted  criminal  or  his 
or  her  family. 


Tertiary  ^  those  unmeasurable  3. 
present  and  expected  future 
costs  to  the  convicted  crimi- 
nal or  his  .ox  her  family 
directly  attributable  to  a 
given  criminal  justice  program. 


Benefits  ^ 
Primary  -  those  present  and 
e^^pected  future,  personal  or 
family  expenditure  reduc-^ 
,tions  directly  attributable 
"to  a  give^  criminal  justice 
program.  " 
Secondary  -  ,  ^hose^  i^easurable 
present  and  expected  future, 
economic  gains  to  the 
convicted^criminal  or  his  or 
her  family,  othqr,  than  cost 
reductionsi^'directly  attri- 
butable to  a  given  criminal 
^justice  program. 
Tertiary  -  those  unmeasurable 
gains  to  the  convicted  crimi- 
nal or  his  or  her  family 
directly  attributable  to  a 
given  criminal  justice 
program. 


Chapman  provides  several  .^xamplfes  of  *the  ways  in  which  the  'costs  and 
benefits  of  an  alternative  to  incarceration  can  be  estimated.     The  follow-  * 
ing  outline  presents  how  costs  could  be  estimated. 

1'.    Project  Outlays:  ^ 

A.    Research  and  development  costs  of  instituting  the  project. 
^     ^       B.    Investment /implementation  costs. 

C.    Administrative/operational  costs. 

.  '       ■  ) 

2.  Opportunity  Costs:     the  value  of  the  mis se<{  chances  to  do  other 
things. 

3.  Associated  Costs:    costs  involved  in  utilizing  a  service 
provided  by  a  project. 

4.  Alternative- Costs:     the  minimtim  costs  of  obtaining  the  output 
of  a  project  by  alternative  means. ^  .  , 
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Benefits  generated  by  a  criminal  jilstice-tfrograa  could  include:  ,  ^ 

1.  Savings  to  society  through  the  use  of  diversion^ 

2.  Wages' and  tasces  generated  by  the  participant • 

3.  The  participant's  gain  in  hum^n  capital  -  i,e. ,  enrollment  in 
•  a  remedial  education  program.  ,   •         :  , 

4.  Reduced  recidivism.  9  ' 

In  this  fashion,  a  well--rounded  presentation  of  the  cost-effectiveness 

of  a  projgram  can  be  ascertained.  \ 

In*spite  o^  its  many  strengths ,  cost'-benef it  analysis  is  not 

v^ithout  problems*     Cost^benefit  analyses  can  encounter  sbme  of  the  problems 

listed  below  which*  as  a  result,  put  ,the  conclusions  of  the  analysis  in 

« 

doubt.  .  - 

1.     Incomplete  Cost  or  Benefit  Identification;    Often,  this  problem 
involves  the  otnission  of  a  direct  expenditure  or  an  opporttmity 
cost*^    Explicit  expenditures  are  only  a  segment  of  total  cost. 
The  costs  of  incarceratlbn  include,  more  than  the  costs  of  ^  # 
th^  facility,  sustenance,  maintenance,  staff  and  special  programs* 
One  must  also  consider  that  incarcerated  individuals  are^  not 
fully  productive  members  of  the^  labor  force •  Incarceration 
represents  a  cost  to  them  in  terms  of  foregone  production  and 
tax  contribution^ 


2.    Unidentified  or  Distant  "Data  Source:    Data  presented  in  the 

report  shouldjbe  identified  by  source  and,  ideally,  these  sources 
should  be  gd|pcated  by  the  project  itself.    Aii  identified  data 
source  is  ndFguarantee  of  credibility,  but  it  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.    Data  sources  which  are  not  geographically  close 
to  the  source  of  the  study  should  be  avoided.    For  exa^Xe, 
national  statistics  are  not' the  best  soyrce  of  information  on, 
local  costs  and  benefits. 


3.  Failure  to  Consider  the  Discount  Rate:    As  Chapman  states, fmost 
prpjecta  incur  costd  and  produce  benefits  over  a  period  of  tiii^# 
Alternative  projects  must  als6  be  seen  as  generating  sti;eams  of 

^      costs  and  benefits  over  time.    In  6rder  to  compare  these  streams 
both  within  and  between  projects i  the  flow  must  be  telescoped 
into  a  single  point  in  time  for  both  the  cost  and  the  benefit 
sides.    These  discounted  values  are  then  used  in  tlie  final 
analysis. 

4.  Lack  of  a  Description  of  the  Program,  its  Components,  and 
Component  Costs ;    A  description  of  this  kind  enables  the  | 
researcher  to  identify  and  include  costs  which  may  not  be  | 
obvious  and  do  not  enter  into  the  budget*  explicitly.  -  I 


I- 


5-    Inadequate  Identification  of  Cost  Bearers;    The  sponsoring^ 
agency,  the.  various  levels  of  goveromeiit ,  and /or  the  private 
bearers  of  the  cost ^should  be  identified  along  with  their 
tespective  proportional  burdens. 

■    ■  ^  r  -  . 

^'    Mcjc  of  Multiple  Outcome  Effectiveness  Measures;    For  example, 
a  pTfebation  counseling  prograa  laay  accomplish  not  only  a  reduc- 
.    tion  in  probation  recidivism,  but  also  increase  the  educational 
level,  employ ability,  and  general  welfare. of  its  clientele.    In  ' 
oUer  words,  social,  benefits  should  also  be  considered. 

loadequ^te  Evaluation  of  the  Recipients  of  Pr.qgraa  Benefits;  The 
effect  of  the  program  upon  all  subcategories  and  dross  classifi- 
cations of  its  cli^ele  should  be  reported.  ' 

These  problems  could  serve  to  limit  the  value  of  any.  cost-benefit  analysis. 

The  studies  reviewed  tn  this  report  can  be  roughly  classified  as: 
1)  reports  which  treated  the  cost-benefit  analysis  as  their  prima'ry 
focus  and  2)  evaluations  of  specific  programs  which  added  cost-benefit^ 
analysis  to  their  methodology.-  As  mi^ht  be  expected,  the  second  category 
of  reports  is  plagued  by  various  shortcomings  and  errors  of  omission.  As 
we  shall  see,  cosT-benef it 'analysis  is  a  demanding,  time-consuming  tech- 
nique  and,  if  adequate  information  is  the.  goal  of  the  report,  it  cannot 
b^^dded  as  an  afterthought. 


In  their  study  of  the  costs  of  incarceration  versus  probation  in 
Texas,  Frazier  and  his  colleagues  attempted  to  develop  realistic  cost 

^  ■  - 

information  on  proba-t ion  and  incarceration  for  the  purpose  of  compdrison, 
and  to  outline  elements  on  which  future  copt  studies  could  be  based.  "^^ 
Taken  as  a  whole,  this  jnoao^capii-fepresents  what  can  be  accomplished' when, 
cost-benefit  analysis  is  the  focal  poirjt  of  the  research  undertaking. 

The  report  provides  an  excellent  example  of  how  the  indirect  costs 
of  incarceration  can  be  computed.    The  research  team  collected  data  by 

means  of  in.terviews  of  a  representative  sample  of  115  iraoates.  at  the 

f 

Diagnostic  Ui^t  of  the  Texas  Department  of  Corrections.  .  Since  all  Inmates 
are  initially  assigned  to  the  Diagnostic  Unit, 'this  sample  was  judged 
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to       representative  of  the  entire^  1970  Tex^s  prison  population.    The  / 
concept  of  indirect  costs  of  incarceration  was  defined  as  the  costs  to  . 
the  state  associated  with  the  loss  of  a  breadwinner.    Inmates  were  asked 
a  total  of  twenty-six  qifegtionst  six  of  which  were 'used  to  compute. the 
indirect  cost  figure,    ^able  10.2  sunrmarizes  the  factors  used  to  compute 
indirect  cost.    .       .  '  .  _  * 


TABLE  10  .'2 


FACTORS  USED  TO'  COMPUTE  INDIRECT  COST 


13 


*-    Totial  average  inmate  population  in  1970 
Inmates  in  the  sample-  .  '  , 

Average  wage  p6r  year  , 
Average  months  employed  'per  year 
Unit  cost  of  State  Home  (year) 
Number  ''of  children  in  State  Home 
Average  taxes^  paid  on  gross  wages 


4 


13,001 
115 
$  '5;92S,06 
8.-34 


$  2^634.00 


3 

2%  ' 
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*  ■ .       ■  '     .       ■    ■■        •  .  ...  ■ 

Thfe  total  indirect  cost  of  l^acarceration  was  calculated  in  the 
following  fashioA:  * 

'  ,  '      "  .  '     ■    <    ^        TABLE  10.3.  *■ 


4 


TOTAL  INDIRECT  COST  OF  INCi^RCERATION  IN  1970 


14 


r     .       AFDc'cost  *  \      $  3.516,557.06  ■ 

•        Taxless.  .      .     '  1,541,598.00 

,  .  of  State  Hone  for  children  "  880,292.00 

Total  indfirect  cost  ^  5,938,447.00  ^ 

Cost  per  man  per  year  457.00  ' 

Cost  per  man  pet  day  -  ■  1.25. 


1^ 
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The  items  used  in  liable  10.3  were  clearly  defined  in  the  report.  -The 
AFCD  cost  (Aid  for  Dependent  Children)  was  computed  ifsing  the  av^rage^  ' 
caseload  size, 'average  grant,  percent  with  father; in  p^iS^  (3.9%)  And 
numberpf  families, The  cost  of  the  State  Home/ for  children  was  • 

'  ■  ,  ■ ;  ^  '         ■  ■  ■      -  -      7 .  ,  -  ■  ■  ■  . 

estimated  through  the, use  of  the  inmate  survey.    Two  inmates  reported 
that  a  tpt^l  of  three  children  were  in  the  State  Home  as  a  result  of  their 
incarceration.  "  Projected  to  the  entire  inmate  population,  this  figure*' 
WOU14  expand  to  121  inmates  and  338  children.       Tltis  figure  was  then 

muitipXied  by  the  average  cost  of  housing  a  child  in  the  State  Home  for 

•C  '    "  ,     ■  ■ 

one  year  ($2»634.aQ).    The' tax  lo^s  was 'computed  by  determining  the  average 
ttU2a>er  of  months  worked  p€»r  y6ar  and  the  months  available,  for  work  (to 
arrive,  ^t  a  percent  of  time  employed),  dlitermining  the  gross  wages"  paid  • 
pet.  month,  when  employed,  and  relating  this- inf  ormation  to 'the  taxes 
normally  paid  to  the  state. .     "  ,  . 

'  ^    .     '        ■      ■  .  382 
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(Table  provides  a  smomary  of  the  external  co^ts  of  Incarcerations 

\    •  ■■■  ■       '  •"    ■ '  •  -  ■ 

defineo  as  all  costs  that  were  not  included  in  the^yearly  budget  of  the 
Department  .of  Corrections  -  including  the  costs  of  agencie^^  in  direct 

/       .  •  *  ■•4.  ■  V 

support  of  the  Department  rfnd  t^ie  indirect  costs  associated  with,  the 

*  /       .  "  ■  -  ■ 

/       '  *  *  ' 

loss  of  the  breadwinner.     '  s       .  .  > 

t  .  •     ■  .  -      .        •   ,  ■ 


TABLE  10:4        ..'^  ^ 

.      .    *  -  L8 

SUMMAKY  OF  THE  fflES^AL  CQST-  OF  INCARCERATION 


Cost  of  Direct  Support  $  1,547,980.00 

Indirect  Cost  -  , '  5,938,447.00 


Tbtal  External  Cost  7,486,427.00  •  ■ 

^^Cost  per  man  per  year         ^  575.00 
Cost  per  man  per  day  ,  l#5o 


Table  10. 5 »  the  total  cost  of  incarc^ation,,  was  computed  as  the  sdm 
oi^the  coat:  of  operations  for  the  Te^s  ^Ite^rt^^it       Corrections,  and 


total  eternal  costs  of  incarceration.    The  average  cost  per  m^n  per  ye^r 
vas  cOTiputed  b5^  dividing  the  total  for  the  year  by  the  average  iidmate' 
population  and  the  cost  per  man  per  day  was  calculated  by  dividing  the 
coSCxper  man  per  year  by  365.  .  - 


TABLE  10.5: 
TOTAL  COST  OP  INCARCERATION  IN  .197V^ 


Texas  Department  of  Corrections  Cost  $  20,845,275.00 

External  Cost  of  Incarce^tion  '/  7448.6,427.00 

Total  Cost     .  ^  '  28.331.702.00  \  * 

Cost  per  man  'per  yea^     '  ^         '  2,179.00       '       ~  ^ 

■  *>  .  .    ■      '  ■ 

Cost  per  mdn  per  day  •  ■       .  '5.97 


It  peei]?s  that  the  only  apparent  flaw  in  this  presentation  of  the 

♦ 

.  external  costs  of  J.ncarceratio.n  is  the  failure  t9  calculate  the  opportunity" 
costs  of  incarceration  to  the  inmate.yf  At " Its  simplest  level,  this 
opportunity  cost  could  have  been  calfulated  by  multiplying,  the  average 
wage  per  yaar  per  inmate  by  the  average  length  of  sentence.'    This  calcu- 
lation  would  still  fail  to  address  the  is"sue  of  .psychoiogical  damage  of  - 
incarceration  to  the  inmate  ancf  his  family.    Yet,  ^s  the  Frazier  study 
demonstrates,  a  survey  method  can  be  used  to  calculate  the  external  coats 
ol  incarceration.    This  technique  should  ibe  replicated  in  other  states. 

Frazier  arid  his  associates  then  turn  to  the  derivaHon  of  a  Probation 
Cost  Model.    In  the  course  of  their  estimate,  the  authors  used  fifty 
cases  per'  officer  as'  the  standard  caseload  size.     Table  10»  6  presents  a 
suaaary  of  the  probation  cost  elements  derived  by  the  authors. 
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TABL^  3,0.6  .  .       •  '  ^ 

'   20  ^ 
SUMMARY  OF  PROBATION  COST  ELEMENTS 


1.     Ratio  :^  ^ 

*    ■     '    .  - 

,a.    one  officfer  for  every  20,000  (+  10,0009  of  population 
b-    aaximum  caseload  of  300  imder^each  supervisor 


2.    Staffing  Pattern 


a.  one  supervUsor  for  every  ^ix  officers 

b.  s^e  -clerk  ^or  every  three\?f fleers 

c.  one  secretary  for  each  supervisor  and  director /assistant 
^  director 

d.  one  director  for  every  two  supervisors 

3*    Salary  (average)  and  allowances 

Salary         .  Allowance* 
■   ,    ;      .  Of f icexs  $10,200  $1,200 

Cletks  -     '5,000  • 

Secretaries  6,000 
^    '        Supervisors  12,000  1,200. 

/    '    .        Directors  14,000  1,200  • 

*Countie^  with  large  area  of  maximum  caseload  should  pay  $1,800 
per  year,  — ' 

4.  Faci],ity—  165  square  feet  p€^  person  @  $4.80  per  square  foot 
per  year  -  $792  ^  ' 

5.  Telephone  -  $100  per  employee  per  year 

6.  Operating  expenses  -  $200  per  employee^'per  year 

7.  County  paid  benefits  -  15  percent  of  salary 

8.  Equipment  depreciation^-  $600  per  person  each  5  years  ^equals 
•     .$120  per  employee  per  year  ^  , 

9.  Payments.. by  probationers^-  $10  per  month  per  probation  times 
12  months  times  sixty -^fiv?  pefcent 


# 
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•  /     The  e^Btixaates  usqd  in  Table  '10;6  w^ere  ^irrived  at  in/the  foilowfng 


t^:  Staffing  Pattern  I '  Based  upon  California  uec6Bmenda'tioi;i§,  Q»e 

;^    '  supervisor  for  3ix  of ftcer^s/ one.  clerical  position  let  each 

:   '  three  officer43  and  .one 'fOil-^^im^  secretary  for  each  srji>ervisor 

*  position."  '  *      -  ^  V  ^    "  / 

^  '       .  -  •      ,  .     t  .  .     •         •  *  V 

2»    "Salaries;.  M^^^d.  upon  actual  salaries  paid!  in  some  counties* 
ill  Texas  and  an  evaluation  of .  pay*gcal,es  iii  gov^riuaetjt  aAd 
■  ind^jatry,.  .  •     /  ^    ' V  '   ••      •  •  "  /*    '  '        '  -     "  ' 

3 *    Travel  Allowances;    Ba"6ed  iiRcm ' ciirtent  levels ,  $10Q"  Rer" 

month  per  off Ice'r.        *     '  •  '  '      \  - 

Cost  of  Facility:  ".Each  office  was  charged  a  portion  of  the 
cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  the  total  outlay  fdr  construction. 
Cost  of  d|R)reciatlon  could  not  be  determined.     Cost,  of 
.office^  spac^e  per  square  foot  was  obtained  from  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in.  three  cities .    The  number-  of  square  f e"et  of 
■  office  spa9e  per  individual  (165)  was  determined  by  measur- 
ing the  space  available  in  Austin,  Bryan,  and  I?all§s  and 
,   dividing  by  the  number" of  people. 

5-    Telephony  and  Operating  Supplies;    Based  upon  actual' ejcpendi- 
tures. 

6*^  County  Paid  Benefits:    iS  percent  of  salary. 

7.  Equipment  Costs:    Based  on  depreciation  and  ft  was  assui^d 
that  of  fic^  equipment  would  have  to  be  replaced,  every 
five  years.  •  '  ^  " 

■   i  ^  ■         ^  . 

8.  Payments  by  Probationers;    Most  counties  collect  a  fee  of 
$10>jOO*per  month  per  probationer*     It  was  det€|rmiiied  that 

'  probation  offices  can  expect  to  collect  65.pe^ent  of  the 

total  fee  assessed  to  all  probationers, 
^       ■  »         ■  ■  .  ■  t 

Tables  10.7  through  10.9 ^ represent  the  author ^s  calculations  of 

the  costs  of  probation*- 
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1  TABLE  10.7 

COST  OF^     >»3DEL  PROBATION  SYSTEM  FOR  TEXAS 


Estiujated  average  number  of  prcJl^ati oners* 


•      Cost^per  man  per  year**  , 
-  •Tota]^''e8tiinatfed  cost  for  one  year 
•'  _^qst'4)er  man  per  d^y  • 


28,000'  ■ 

* 

$  274.00 
7,672,000.00 

'     ,75  ^ 


*1970  population  of  Texas  (11,200^600)  divided  by  1^000  and 
multiplied >by  2 *5  .  (the  number  of  probationers  per  1,000 
population) .  ,  '  -  ^ 

**Based  on  the  cost  of  a  county  with  40,000  population, (the 
mean  of  the  populations  *of  all  counties  is  44,085) • 


.    ;  TABLE  10.8 

.   COST  05^  PRO^TIdN  EXCLUDING  FACILITY  AND 
EQUIPMENT  COST 


Estimated  average  number  of  probationers 

f 

Cost  per  man  per  yealr'^  / 

Total  estimated  cost  for  one  year 

Cosf  per  man  per  ^  day 


28,000 
'  $'  274.00 
6,916,000.00 
.68 


*Based,on  the  mean  population  of  all  Texas  counties. 
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(  23 

COMPARISON  OF  PROBATION  Al®  INCARCERATION  COST 


Averaste  inmate  Dooulatlon  in  1Q70 

-  —  — ^ — ^  —  /  

1                           J      -.1-                          M_     _i  .nail 

«•                    _  • 

EsfiiQSted  Drobatlon  Dooulation 

Tot^l  cost:  o£   inrf?rr^Tflt" 'inn  1070 

^OSl    '^'51     7nO  AA 

TotEl  cost  of  laodel  Drobation  svat'^m 
for  one  year 

7,672,000.00*  • 

Difference  in  cost 

20,659,702.00 

Cost  per  laan  per  year  (Prp]fc>ation) 

274.00 

Cost  per  man  per  year  (Incarceration) 

2,179.00 

.Difference  in  cost  pfer  year 

1,905.00 

Cost  per  man  per  day  (Probation) 

.75 

Cost  pei^man  |ier  day  (Incarceration) 

5.97 

•  Difference  in  cps|:  per  'day 

5.22 

^Includes  facility  and  equipment  cost. 

The  savings  generated  by  probation  were  also  illustrated  through  the 
use  of  an  sample.    If  a  felon jifere  convicted,  given  a  five  year  sentence, 
incarcerated  three  years,  and  then  placed  on  parole  for  two  years,  the 
total  cost  would  be  $6,927.     If  the  same  felon  were  placed  on  probjptiOn, 
however,  the^cost  would  only  equal  $1,370  -  a  savings  of  $5,557  over ^the 
five  year  period;  ^  Thus  the  authors  concluded  that  if  the  model  probation 
system         acjopted,  3,000  inmates  would  be 'diverted  and  generate  a  one 
year  savings  of  $5,715,000*^^    Based  upon  these  findings^  the  authors  ' 
concluded  that  the  model  probation  service  should.be  adopted  by  the  state* 
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In  sum,  the  Texas  study  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  high  quality 

'  *  *  *  t. 

of  inf(jsnaatlon  which  can  be  glaijerated  by  a  co§t-benefit  analysis.  The 
only  shortcoming  apparent  in  the  analysis  is  the  failure  to  consider  a 
discbunt  rate  for  the  costs  and  benefits  of  the  model  probation  system. 
Yet,  the  report  gives  TOanlngful  cost-benefit  figures  which  deiaonstrsfe 
the  cost,  advantages  of IfHie  modiel  program* 

A  study  ^i  the  Monroe  County  Pilot  Program  (MCPP)  f or' the^ocational 
Upgrading  of  Probationers  attempted  to  demonstrate  the  cosfi'-ef f ectiveness 
of  thi^  particular  pro jet!t.    The  MCPP  assumes  that  criminal  behavior  is 
related  to  unemployment  and  attempts  to  reduce  recidivism  through  a 
program  of  academic  upgrading,  vocational  assessment,  job  placement,  and 
job  coaching.    The  program  Was  evaluated  by  comparing  the  net  costs  and  ' 
•  benefits  accruing  to  an  experimental  group  o£  probationer*  CJN*202)  and 
a  control  group  oF  42  probationers  who  did  iVQt  participate  in  the  program. 
Data  were  collected  over  a  25  month  period.       Members  of  the  control 
group' were  eligible  for  (unemployed  and  underemployed)  but  did  not  enter 
the  program. 

The  cost  benefit  model  utilized  in  this  study  was  divided  into  three 

mparts:     (1)  community  .not  including  the  probationers ,  (2)  the  probationers 

and  <3)  community  as  a  whole  including  the  probation's.    The  authors 

found  that,  at  the  en^  of  the  data  collection  period,  the  average  weekly 

wages  for  the, experimental  group  were  $187.93,  compared  to  $139,81  for 

the  control  group  -  a  difference  of  $48. 02,  .  However,  -by  .using  a  multiple 

regression  model,  theytfound  that  the  difference  in  weekly' wages  which 

was  actually  attributable  to  participation  in  the  MCPP  program  was  even 

larger  -  $53ti41«       Thus,  if  members  o^  the  control  group  had  participated 

* 

in,  the  program,  their  wages  would  have  totaled  $193.22  per  week  ($139.81 
27 

plus  $53.41).       However,  in  the  analysis,  the  authors  chose  to  use  the 
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lower  figure  ($48.02)  as  the  differeace  betweeo  the  groups  -  understating  ,* 
benefits  for  the  exterin^ntal  group  by.  a-^proxioately  $1§,000  for  the  first 
yiear  following  MCPP.    No  reason  was  given  for  this  .methodological  chbicev 

'     Tables  10.0  and  10.11  suaiaarize  the.  cost-benefits  of  yiis  special  - 
program.  •  .  / 

,  .  TABLE  10.10  '   '      ^  ■  . 


COSTS/ BENEFITS  FOR  THE  COMMUNITY  EXCLUDING  PROmiONERS 


28 


Costs 


Banef its 


1*    Costi  of  ProjfiLCt  le^s  stipend*^" 
Salaries  and  Benefits  $1^9,995 


r  2, 


Equipment** 
Supplies 
Renovation 
Kiscellaneous 
Indirect  Costs 
Fee  to  Singer 
Total 


.6,700 
17,512  ^ 
11,936 
23,953 
32,511 
43,571 
$296,178 


Reeldivlsm  Cdsts 
Since  there  was  no  change  in 
the  recidivism  rates  between 
the  two  groups,  tl)e  associated 
costs  are  assumed  to  be  equal 
and  offsetting. 


Stipend 


$115,261 


Total  Costs 


4.  Reduced  welfare  $  3,995- 
and  Unemployment  / 
Insurance             ■  4,774 

Total           ■  $  8,769 
($5,846  per ^ear) 

5.  Increased  taxea'paid 

by  probationers  .  $17,287 

(Estimated  at  10%  of 
increase  in  wages ; 
$17,287  per  year) 

Total  Benefits  $^34,700 
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Table  lOaO 
' Continue^ 


.  /  •      .     Net  Costs  to  the  CoBBstmity  eaecludfng  the  Probationers 
. .  Net  Cost  -  Total  Costs  -  Total  Benefits. 

.  $375, 73a  *    $4U, 438  $34,700  ■ 

*Tbfe»e  costs  are  not  budget  figi^es  but  actual  expenditures  for  the 
calendar  year  1971.    Excluded  are  costs  associated  with  the  NCCD  studyt 
and  in-kind  costs  used  by  the  City  of  Rochester  to  jxistify  federal 
contributions.'     '  ,'       ♦  ) 

/"♦Initial  equij«pent  costs  of  $24,157  were  amortized  over  a  five  year 
'  .period  with  a  20Z  salvage  rat6  using  the  following  formula:  '  : 

Rent /Year     SalvliRe  Value       where  r  -  ,10 
<1  +  r)i  Cl  +  r)3-  i  -  4,00  - 


Initial  Bquipagnt 


TABLE  10.' 11 

COSTS/BENEFITS  ATTRIKJTABLE  TO  THE  PROBATIONERS 


29 


Costs 


Benefits 


1. 

2, 


Wages  foregone  while  in  project 
'  $15,287 
Loss  Of  welfare  aad  UIB 
C$5,846  per  year)  .  8,769 


Increase  taxes  paid  after 
■  completion  of  the  program  ' 
($17,287  per  year)  25,931 


1,  Stipend  «1iile  in  project 

$115,261 

2 .  Increase  in  wages  ^r  year 
following  completion  of 
proje(^t  (1172,8^2  per  year) 

^  .  259,308 


Total  Costs 


•  Total  Benefits 

I 
I 

Net  Benefit  to  the  Probationers 
Net  Benefit  -  Total  Benefit'  -  Total  Cost 
$324,582       -      $374,569       -  $49,987 

Net  Costs /Benefits  to  Society  Including  the  Probationers 
Net  Cost  as  of  December  1972  "  Total  Cost  ^-  Total  Ben«fl«:8 
Net. Cost  as  of  December  1972       $461,425   h  $409,269 


$374.569 


$52,156 
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"Unlike  the  Texas  study,  the  MCCP  report  considers  the  rate  of  benefit 

return  over  time*    Chi tr en  and  Reynblds  theorized  that,  at  som  point  it 

■■«■"•  * 

the  future,^  all  effects  of  the  program  would  wash  out,  that  is »  at  some 

.        ^     ■    •  .    >'     .    y>    .  '    "  ■ 

point  In  time  the  income  advantages  of  the  program  participants  would  be 

lost.    A5ri  future  values  were  discounted"  at  a  rate  of  ten  percent • 

*     '      '  t     *  • 

In 'Table  10* 12,  the  authors  aasume^^that  the  differential  Incorc 

generate?^  by  the  program  would  remain  at  $172,872*  but  would  disapnear 

/ 

after  the  year  indicated •    Thi^s  if  program  benefits  only  last  one  year  the 
present  value  of  the  program  is  a  negative  $52,156;  however,  if  benefits 
last  two  or  more  years  the  program  generates  a  positive  net  present  value. 


yea 


TABLE  10.12 
PRESENT  VALUE  OF  PROGRAM  I 


30 


Last  year  of  Benefit  Following 
Group  Exit  from  Program 


1 

2 


Ket  PrejBent  Value  of  FryirMi 
-  52,156 
+  105,000 

I 

'      +  247,869  ^ 
+  377,750  •  , 
'    +  495,823 


In  Table  10,13,  the  authors  assumed  that  the  differential 'decreases 
linearly  from  $172,872  to  $0  at  the  end  of  the  year  indicated.  • 
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TABLE  10.13  ■  ^  I 

«    ■  '■  ■  31  ^  'i 

PRESENT  VALUE  OF  PROGRAM  II  . 


—    ,  ^  —  •   . — ~  ^ 

Benefit  Following  ,  ':-£ 

.Group  Exit  from  Pr&Kraro  Net  Present  Value  of  PrOj^ram 


1  •        .         *•  52,156 

2  -  .  +  '26,422 
3,       "                         v',             +  88,466 


4     ^        ■.  > 


+  139,'658v^ 


5  '    '  +"211,721 

.-  A 


In  Table  10.14,  the  authors  assuiaed  that  the  differential  grows  ten 
percent  and  then  terminates  the  year  after  the  one  Indicated, 

IBLE  10.14  ^  . 


•  32 
PRESENT  VALUE  OF  PROGRAM  III 


Last  Year  of  Benefit  Following  '                     '      ^  , 

•  Group  Exit  from  Program  Net  Present  Value  of. Program 

^                                                                                '  .  "    .  ... 

■      '    1         ;  .  -  52,156 

2  '  +  120,706 

3  '         ,  +'ib3,57S 

4  .       ,  +  476,450 

5  +  649,322 

—  U—  ^  .   : 


In  this  fashion,  Chitren  and  Reynolds  attempted  to  analyze!  the  wash- 
out question  -  an  aspect  that  could  not  have  otherwise  been  addressed  in 
the  absence  of  a  longitudinal  study*    These  data  indicate  that  the  length 


of  the "effect  of  the  benefit  generated  by  the  program' is  critical  to  its 
disc*oiirit€d  -net  value  and  suggests  that,  further  researcji  on  ],ong  term, 
effects  erf  eaployment  related  v^^'ograms  is  appropriate,  '  * 

The  sole/ weakness  of  this  study  was  its  failur^  t6  address  the: 
indirect  costxand  benefits  generated  by  the  prograa.    In  the- place  of 
some  researched  estiWt:e3,|  the  authors  simply  provided '  lists/of  "non- 
quantifiable"  benefits  to  clients,  .family  and  friends,"  and  the  community. 
As  the  following  list  indicates,  it  seem?  thaj  some  of  these  benefits 
could  have  been  est isil^t^d  in  some  wai^,  '  * 

Benefits  to  Clients:         ^       .  ' 

Im     Increased  self-esteem. 

2.  >faturation  as  evidenced  by  indepe^ence,  * 

3.  Improved #and  strengthened  family  ties. 

4*    Sense  of  belonging  in  the  job  market.  - 
5,    Loss  Sf  ^tagoriism  toward  the  '^established  system-" 
6*     Non-real^|7ages,  i^e,,  employii^nt  benefits  such  as  hospitali- 
zation, ^|ciai  security,  retir^ent  btfhefits-,  etc.,  all  of 
n      jjjjildh  increase  the  security  of  the  proba^tioners, 

« 

Benefits  to  Family  and  Friends:  .  ^ 

*  ■  '  ,  ■ 

1.  Higher  standard  of  living.  ^  - 

2.  Decreased  family  humiliation.  ■  "  ^  .  t 

3.  Increased  social  acceptance'  within  the  community. 
.f^    4.     Improved  and  strengthened  family  ties  , 

5.     Increased  self-esteem.. 

Benefits  to  the  Community:  ' 

1.  Increased  psychic  well-tie ing  for  all. 

2.  Decreased  requireiuent  for  future  rehabilitation  services. 

3.  Increased  community  prosperity. - 

4.  Because  of  benefits  such  as  retirement social  security,  and 
hospitalization  available  to  the  employed  probationer,  society 
will  not  continue  to  provide  for  him  in  his  illness  or  old  age 
without  him  having  made  a  contribution  toward  that  care.^^ 

f  r 

Xti  addition,  the  authors  fa^iled  to  compare  the  cos^of^the  program 
to  alternative  programs  (i.e.,  regular  probation)  or  to  the.^cost  of  incarr 
ceration.    Thus,  their  findings  ar^  limited  to  this  particular  program 
and  are  not  as  generalized  as  those  presented  in  the  Texas  studSr. 
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Thfi^scfcond  category  of  probation  cos^, studies  caimot  be  cottsidered 
*  *  -  i      .  • 

?s  true  cost-^benefit  analyses,  since  they  dp  little  el s^* than  compare 

the  costs  of  various  forms  of  supervision  to  the  projSgram  In  questlov. . 

'i 

This  type  of  information,  although  Important,  ib  of/ limtted  "value' when  , 

,.  ,.    ■   /  '  ;..  ■        „  ..  .  ■ 

compared  to  the  Tejcas^  and  Monroe  County  studies  •  /^fais  lack  of  develoj^ftent 

\,  .      I      ,  ■  ,  ^ 

Is  no  doubt  a  function  of  the  fact  that  these  studies  do  not  consider  co^t 
analysis  a§  their  prfiaary  focus.  \ 

"    ,   In  the  first  report,  the  Albuquerque  Municipal  Court  studied -the  j 

4- 

effectiveness  of  traditional,  volunteer,  and  team  supervision  In  probation, 

"  •  -      -^r        •  '.^  .     ,       ■  : 

and  cost-^comparison  was  one  aspect  of  their  findings* 

'  .       ■         V  ■    ' '  '  '  "  ■ 

s 

'  TABLE  10.15  ... 

^"  ,  34 

.  .  ALBUQUEiiQUS  PROJECT  COST  COMPARISONS  ^ 

 2:^- — —   :^  ■  :  :  .  .  


Type  of  Supervision        •       Ratio  Cost  per  Contact 

1.    Traditional  $16,076.95  -  $29.50 

545  • 

„  2.    Team  •    .     '  $17,828.86  -  14.88 

-  1198  ^  ,; 

3.    Volunteer  $  5,232.20  -  5*46  ^ 

959 


The  authors  of  the  report  were  well  aware  of  -the  limitations  of  these 
^findings  and  presentCjd  them  solely  for  the  determination  of  the  compara- 
tive cost  of  each  probation  service  method. 

The  Tennessee  Departn^nt  of  Corrections  made      similar  cost  analysis 
in  aft  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  cost  effectiveness  of  field  services 
over  incarceration.    Using  fiscal  year  1973-74  as  a  basis^  the  sLuthors 


conjMred  the  cosf?8  of  probation  s^erviCes  <or  offenders  who  would  other-' 
wise  li^ve  6een' incarcetated  for  eighteen. months  and  the  costs,  attributed 
to  another  one  hundred  peqple  released  six  months  early  and  placed  on 
•  parolp.'  '       »        >  ^ 


.  r 


TABLED  10. 16.  ^ 

35 

TEJJNESSEE  COST  ANALYSIS 


I.    Correctional  Institution  Alternative 

$  13.00  average  per  day  institutional. cost 
 X  100  offenders 


^9  ,1,300-00  per  day  for  100  inmates^ 

^  X  547  eighteen  month  average  length  of  stay 

.  $711,00.0.00  cost  of  maintaining  100  ininates  for  18  months 

$         13*00  average  pay  day  institutional  cost 

X  ICQ  '  eligible'  parolees 


$    1,300»00       per  day! cost  of  maintenance  ' 

-   X  182       six  months'  length  of  stay  ' 

$  '     .  ■     '  *  .  ■  . 

$236,600.00  '     cost  of  maintaining  100  eligible  parolees  in  an 

institution  for  an  extra  182  days        ^  ' 

Total  cost  of  Alternative  I  *  $7il,000.00  ' 

236,600>00 

$947,600.00 

NOTE*    An  additional  societal  ,cost  under  Alternative.  I  is  the  costs 
associated  with  maintaining  an  incarcerated  person's  family  on  welfare,  as 
well  as  the  losses  in  tax  revenue. 
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Table  10.16 
Continued  • 


II.    Probation  and  Parole  Alt^rtuitive 

?         ImOS       client  per  dieiR  coat  for  probation  supervisiori 
X  100       probationers  (not  ^ent^to  an  institution)^ 


$      105.00       per  day  cost  of  maintaining  100  probationers  - 

X  547       eighteen  month  probation  period  ^ 

%  ■        '  ... 

$57,435.00       cost  of  maintaining  100  probationers  for  18  montlis  . 

$      105»Q0  cost  of  maiutaining  100  parolees  for  six  laonths  ^ 

X  182  six  iao;iths  parole  period  .  . 

*-      -p  ,    * "  '      .  ■■     ■  • 

$19,110.00  cost  of  maintaining  100  parolees  for  six  months 

Total  Cost  of  Alternative  II >  $57,435.00 

19,110.00  / 

$76,545,00. 

NOTE:    Total  cost  of  Alternative  II  does  not  incjlude  the  benefits  accruing 
from  a  probationer  or  parolee  being  able  to  support  their  faiaily  and 
dependents  as  well  as  the  taxes  generated* by  being  allowed  to  continue 
^  employment.  •  - 

Cost  differential  between  Alternatives  I  and  II  -  $947|600.00 

.  .  i  '       76,454,00  ' 

,    ■  ■  1  '    $871,055.00  Total  cost 

.  diff^ential 


ERIC 


The  Tennessee  researchers  also  cited  the  need  to  consider  other 
benefits  attributable  to  field  services  -  i.e. ,  vages  and  taxes  generated 
by  probationers  and  parolee^. 

In  sum,  cost-benefit  analysis  is  a  rigorous  procedure  Which  demands 
a  certain  level  of  effort  in  order  to  generate  useful  information.  Cost- 
benefit  est;imates  must  be  thoroughly  defined  and  researched  to  have  any 
tciaaning.    On  the  surface,  however,  it  appears  that  the  research  findings 

f 

summar.i2ed  in  this  paper  provide  a  strong  basis  supporting  the  cost 
effectiveness  of  probation  over  incarceration, 
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CHAPTER  XX  •  ^ 


STAiiDARDS  FOR  PROBATION  * 


V  .      .  Introduction 

•  •  .  — : — •  ■ 

-T^        (>   The  setting standards  for  probation  is  'an  outgrowth  of  aarlier 
standard-setting  activity  for  coriMctional  institutions.    Thi«  nove  has 
been  fueled  by  the  conceijas  of  corrections  prof essiohala,  th«  courts.  > 
funding  agencies,  politicians,  and  citizens  who  exgect  correction*  to 
.  se'^e  the  public  efficiently  and  effectively.    Thasa  persons  beli^ 

•         correctly  or  incorrectly,  th^t  standards  which  set  minimm  level g  of 

•  ■  ■     .  ■      .      ■  .       ■  ^-     '     '     ■       ■  ■  ■ 
-       perfonaance  can  lead  to  the  upgrading  of  corrections  and  the  tntire 

erlminal  justice  ijystem.^  Standards  for  specialifed  service*  such  as 

probation  and  parole  can>  serve  as  substitutes  for  output -oriented 

objectives.    Several  sections  of  this  report  stress  that  tha  difficulty 

of  assessing  the  effectiveness  of  certain  probaticm  activities  it  directly^ 

~  feUfsTd  to' a  lack  of  clear,  agreed-upon  objectives  (particul«rly  in  the  in^ 

areas  of  the  "proper"  roles  of^probation 'officers,  education  and  training 

of  probatipn  officers,  and  the  provision  of  probation  »ervic«i), 

•  ,        Standards  such  as  the  examples  preaented  here  .can  aerve  ac  proxlea^for 

objectives  and  thus  offer  sooe  direction  to  the  adainistratiyely 
fractured  world  of  prohatiton. 

There  is  some  danger  that  standard*  which  are  not  ralat«d  to  per-; 
forswace  will  bec«5iae  so  widely  accepted  that  thay  harm  rathar  than  help 
'  tha  devalopmcmt  of  ay  effective  probation  serric*.    This  »ay  wll  have 
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occurred  with '  the  ^iasue  of  fcaseload  size,  vhei^e  "magic  uiimbers"  such  , 

as  t;hirty-f  tve .  or jjfifty  probationer's  per  caseload  were  accepted  on  faith. 

•■/ 

Hovever,  we  choose  to  adopt  the  rather  optimistic  position  that  the 

\'  '    -  ■,  * 

unquestioning  acceptance  of  unsupported  standards,  has  be^^  an  artifact 

of  an  adtalnlstratively  and  professibnally  Immature  probation  system. 

The  increased  visibility  of  probation,  the  prof essionalizatlon  of  its 

personnel,  and  the  increasing  positive  attitude^ to\^rd  research  in  th6 

fi'cfld  indicate  that  naive  and^  unreasonable  standards  are  not  likely  to 

/-survive.  '        .  ^  ^ 

Research  on,  the  application .and.  effectiveness  of  standards  for 

"probation  is  non-distent.    It  will  come,  we  belie^te,  as  an  outgrowth  of 


research  into  the  other  critical  is^^es  highlighted'  in  this  study. 
Indeed,  It  may  be  that  standard^^ which  .are  developed  from  fu.ture 

*   research  Vill  be  the  key  to  implementing  an  effective  and^ efficient 

f       '     ■    '  '  -       -  ■ 

tsrobation  service. 


Standards 

J 


The  following  lexcerpts  represent  a' collection  of  standards  which 


ecti 


address  selected  aspects  of  jprobation.    These  exaaJiples  have  been  drawn 
from  the  three  iwst  recent  sources :  The  American  Bar  Association  (ABA) 
Standards  Relating^  to  Probation  (1970)-^aad  Standards  Relating  to 

Sentencing  (19'68)  ,^ the  National  Advisory  Comaission's  (NAC)  Standards 

—  3 
and  Goals;  Corrections  (1973),  and  the  Aiaerican  Correctional  Association's 

(ACA)  Manual  of  Standards  for  Adult  Probation  and  Parole  Field  Services 

(1977).^  Model  legislation,  such  as  the  Model  PenaaT^Code  (1961)^  and  the 

rbbation  and  Parole  Act  (1955)^^,'" 

gxaaniary.  '         .  ' 
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Standard' Probation  and  Parole  Act  (1955)       is  not  included  in  this 
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^       Standards  frop  each  source  are  grouped  by  topics  for  comparison. 
It  is  evident  that ,  while  all  havg  drawn  heavily  from  prior  standards 
and  often  compare  favorably  to  each  other,  there  are  notable  differenpes 
in  scoge,  detail,  and^ciwprehensivenesa.   *  " 

Definition  of  Probation 

"Probation  as  a  court  disposition  was  first  used  as  a  suspension 
of  sentence.    Under  probation,  a  convicted  offender's  freedom  in  the 
community  was  continued,  subject  to  supervision  and  certain  conditions 
established  by  the  court.    A  shift  now  is  occurring  and  probation  is 
being  used  increasingly  as  a  sentence  in  itself."^    This  statement  from 
the  NAC, commentary  on  its  standards  for  probation  reflects  the  .NAC's 

-   ■ '         ■  ; 

acceptance  of  the  current  interpretation  of  .probation  As  defined  in 

the  ABA  standards: 

.'        '  '  '     ■      ■  ■     .  ■ 

/    1*1  (b),   In  xhis  report  the  term  "probation"  means  a  sentence 
not  involving  confinement  which  imposes  conditiona 
and  retains  authority  in  the  sentencing  ceuirt  to 
fliodify  the  conditions  of  the  sentence  or  to  resentence 
the  offender  if  he  violates  the  conditions.    Sych  a 
sentence  should  not  involve  or  require  suspensibn  of 
the  imposition  or  the  execution  of  any  other  sentence. 
A  senteiice  to  probation  should  be  treated  as  a  final 
j^dg»ent  for  purposes  of  appeal  and  similar  procedural 
purposes. 

The  AM  standards  delete  any  references  to  "suspended  sentences" 

and  incorporate  under  this  definition  of  probation  even  those  statuses 

g 

vhere  no  probation  agency  supervision  is  required. 

In  addition  to  establishing  probation  as  a  sentence ,  the  ABA 

standards  develop  justifications  for  probation  which  establishes  its 

theoretical  context:  *  ^ 

1.2        Desirability  of  Prdbation* 

Probation  is  a  desirable  disposition  In  appropriate 
-  cases  because:      ^  • 

(i)  it ^maximizes  the  liberty  of  the  individual  while  / 
at  the  same  time  vindicating  the  authority  of  the  l§w. 
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md  ef fee tiyaly  protect tag  the  public  frpm  further 
violations  of  law;  ^  ^ 

<ii)  it  affirmatively  proiaotes  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  off^der  by  contijxuing  norxaal  commmlty  contacts; 

(iii)  it  avoids  the  negative  and  fraqiiantly  atultifying 
effects  of  confinement  which  ofteit-severely  and  unnecessarily 

.  #  complicate  the  reintegration  of  thie  offender  into  the 

coBfflaunity;  ^ 

(iv)  it  greatly  reduces  the  financial  costs  to  the  public 
treasury  of  an  effective  correctional  system; 

(v)  it  mini-mi ze a  the  impact  of  the  conviction  upon 
innocent  dependents  of  the  offender » 

While  the  definition  of  \probatioh  la  not  specif  ically  addressed  in  ' 

its  standards^/the  ACA's  Manual  observes  that  "probation  offers  the 

courts  a  reasonable  alternative  for  cases  not  xe(|uirlng  conf iiiement; 

that  probation  may  offer  a  general  deterrent  and  control  for  a  number 

of  select  offenders.  •  .and  that,  in  the  xaain*  probation  is  viewed  as  an 

integral  function  of  the  correctional  process  iwhich  contributes  to  the 

public  interest  and  to  the  management  of  offenders.*'  ' 

Administration  and  Organization  of  Probation  ^ 

NAC  Standard  10.1  concerning  the  organization  of  probation  states 

that:  .  . 

Each  State  with  locally  or  judlciall^admljiistered 
probation  should  take  action,  in  implementing  Standard 
16.4,  Unifying  Correctional  Programs,  to  place  probation 
'  organizationally  in  the  executive  branch  of  state 

goVenvnent.  The  State  correctional  agency  should  be  ' 
given  respgnsibility  for: 

1.  Establishijlg  statewide  go«lSt  policies,  and 
priorities  that  can  be  translated  into  measurable 
objectives  by  those  delivering  services. 

2;    Program  plaiming  and  development  of  innovative  ^ 
service  strategies. 

3.  Staff -development  and  training. 

4.  -  Planning  for  manpower  needs  and  recruitment. 

5.  Collecting  statistics,  monitoring  services,  and 
conductixxg  research  and  evaluation.. 

6.  Offering  consultation  to  cdui^ts,  legislative 
bodies,  and  local  executives.  \ 

7.  Coordinating  the  activities  of  separate  systems" 

,  for  delivery  of  services  tc^/the^  courts  and  to  prob^pfibners 
tmtil  separate  staffs  to  perform  services  to  the  courts,  - 
are  established  vrithin  the  courts  system.  ^ 
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During  the  period  whcaa  probation  Is  being  placed  imder 
direct  State  operation,  the  State  cofrectional  agency 
should  -be  given  authority  to  supervise  Ipcal  probation 
and  to  operate  regional  units  in  rural  areas  where  . 
population  does  not  justify  creation  or  continuation  of  . 
local  probation,    tn  addition  to  the  responsibilities 
^    .  previously  listed,  the  State  correctional  agency  should 

be  given  responsibility  fck*^ 

1*    Establishing  standards  r^ating  to  personnel i  • 
-  services  to  courts,  services  to  probationers,  and  records 

to  be  maintained,  includ^n^'  format  of  reports  to  courts, 
statistics,  and  fiscal  controls^  , 
—     2.    Consultation  to  local  probation  agencies,  including 
(  ■   evaluation  of  services  with  recoiaaendations  for  laiprove- 

ment;  assisting  local  ays teias  to  develop  uniform  record 
and  statistical  reporting  procedures  conforming  to  State 
standards  J  andX aiding  in  local  staff  development  efforts. 

^.  ■  Assistance  in.  evaliia ting  the  ninaber  and  types  ,  of 
staff  needed  in  each  jurisd:|ction. 
X  4,    Financial  assistance  through  reimbursement  or 
subsidy  to  those  probation  agencies  meeting  standards 
set  forth  in  this  chapter.  ^ 

Aa^rican  Bar  Association,  Standard  61.  (b)  :  .        V'  ^l  "'  . 

It  is  appropriiite  ^or  probation  services  to  be  adialnistered 
at  either  the  state  or  local  level,  l)ut  in  no  evept  should 
^  .  control  be  vested  in  an  agency  havii^  prosecutorial 

functions.  > 

There  is  obvious  support  for  a  unified  state  prdbation  system 
within  the  NAC  standards,  while  the  ABA  takes  a  more  neutral  position. 
The  ACA*s  Manual  focuses  on  service  j^delivery  systems  rather  than  where 
or  how  the  probation  agency  should  be  constituted  within  the  govern- 
mental structure. "^^    They  define  administrative  standard^only--6n 
the  agency  "iLeyel:  ■     *  ' 

3003  The  assignment  of  organizational  responsibility 
for  agency  field  supervision  services  within  the  govern-  " 

^      mental  structure  is  specified  by  statute* 

Discussion:    Statutory  apecif ication  provides  unquestionable 
definition  of  the  role  of  field  supervision  services 
within  the  govfurmoental  structure. 

3004  Responsibilities  and  functions  of  the  agency  are 
specified  by  statute  or  adaiinistratively  by  the  parent  ^. 
gov^rn«^ntal  organissation,  ' 


. .  ■    , .         ■    "7  . "        .  •  .  , .         x  -    •  •  • 

bl«cufi»ion :    Pr obi^^on  aad '  parole  agencies  can  best  \ 
achieve  their  goals  "and  objectives  when  responsibilitfie* 
and  functions  are  articulated  either  by  a  patent  organi^- 
.««tion  or  by  statute.    Vague  definitions  of  responsibilities 
and  futtctione  hinder  both  individual  and  organiaationai  \ 
effectiveness,  resulting  in  a  loss  of  understanding  and 
support  from  cripinal  justice  and  other  agencies  and  the 
general  public "  / 

3006  llie  authority,  responsibility  and  function  of  the 
.position  of  agency" administrator  are  specified  by  statute 
or  administratively  by  the  parent  governmental  organization. 

■ '  *  .  ■  .         ■ '   •  • , 

Discussion:    Effective  leadership  cannot  evolve  or  be 
maintained  in  the  absence  of  a  clear  definition   of  the 
authority  and  responsibilities  of  the  adMnistr ator .  The 
fimctiottS  specified  by  statute  should  include  planning, 
ojrganiaing,  staffing,  coordinating,  directing,  and 
controlling  the  probation/parole  services.  Statutory 
specification  also  assists  in  the  recruitment  ax4  retention 
of  a  qualified  administrator.  ' 

3007  The  agency  and  its  programs  are  managed  by  a  single 
administrative  officer.  *  > 

Discussion:    Each  agency  ^hotild  be  headed  by  a  singly 
administrative "Officer,  appointed  by  and  responsible  only 
to  the.  governing  authority  of  the  agency.    There  shoiild 
be  no  employees  or  unitf  of  managen^nt  within  the  agency 
that  are  not  accountable  to  the  administrative  officer. 
Where  ther^i  are  persons  (usually  employees  of  other  public 
and  private  agencies)  who  are  providing  a  service  to  the 
agency, '(written  policies  and  procedures  should  be  developed 
and  reviewed,  at  least  annually,  to  describe  their  roles 
and  functions  as  they  relate  to  the  authority  and  , 
responsibility  of  the  administrator. 
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3041    The  chief  executive  and/or  governing,  board  of  the 
level  of  goveimment  at  which  the  probation/parole  services 
are  constituted  has  the  responsibility  for  appointing  the 
agency  administrator . 

* 

Discussion:    Because  the  chief  executive  and/or  governing 
.%  board  of  the  probation/parole  agency* s  parent  governmental 

organization  is  responsible  for  the  overall  functioning 
^  of  the  correctional  agency,  that  individual  or  group  should 

select  the  administrator  of  probation/parole  services. 

In  addition  to  statewide  concerns,  the  ABA  |[:andard8  address 
local  administrative  conQems.    Their  approajsh  i«.,  tp  vest  administrative 
autUdtfity  in  the  courts:  ' 
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6.4    Aj>pointiBent  of  probation  personnel. 
'      '  Ca)  Reaponaibility  for  appointing  chief  probation 

officers  in  local  probation  departments  shoiild  reside 
solely  in  the  chief  Judge  of  the  court  or  an  appropriate 
judicial  body.   jConsideration  should  be  given  to  the 
creation  of  an  agency  or  comaittee  to  advise  in  recruiting 
ami  screenings  chief  probation  officers'.    Such,  a  cojsaittee 

should  consist*  of  representatives  of  govemiaent,  the 
judiciary,  the  bar,  and  the  comaunity.  , 

(b)  Chief  probation  officers  should  make  all 
appointiaents  of  probation  personnel  in  accordance  yith  a 
merit  system.    After  a  probationary  period,  tenure  should 
be  granted  and  reas0vai  permitted  only"  after  to  hearing 
conducted  by  a  civil  service  conmission  or  other  career 
service  organization. 

■  .  *  ■  ,  " 

.    6.1    Legislative  responsibility;  administrative  structure^^ 
(a)  Legislative ^bodies  should  appropriate  sufficient 
funds  so  that  all  trial  courts  adiaihistering  ctiminal 
justice  will  have  adequate  probation, services  and  personnel 
in  order  to  implment  properly  the  standards  developed  in 
•■    ■       thia  Report. 

The  standards  cited  here  provide  no  guidance  for  the  proper 

» 

placeiaent  of  probation  in  the  criminal  justice  system.    They, point 
both  to  the  executive  branch  and  the  judiciary.    They  do,  however, 
emphasize  unity^of  administration  and  clear  statutory  authority  for 
probation. 


Criteria  for  Frobatioh 

There  are  several  standards  which  address  this  topic  and,  for  the 
most  part,^  they  differ,  very  little.     Both  the  AM  and  the  mc  recommend 
that  the  length  of  the  probation  sentence  should  not  exceed  the  maximum 
incarceration  sentence  prescribed  by  law;  however,  in  the  casfe  of 

aisdemcaa^ts ,  the  MC  recommends  a  oi^  year  limit,  while  the  ABA 
t 

suggests  a  two  year  limit.  • 

NAG  Standard  5,4;  >  , 

Each  sentencing  court  iaaiediately  should  revise  its 
policies,  procedures,  and  practices  concemit^  probation, 
and  where  necessary ,  enabling  legislation  shoiild  he  enacted, 
-as  follovs:  . 

1.    A  sentence  to  pfobation  should  be  f|r  a  specific 
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t«nR  not  exfjtodisig  tha  maximim  seQtence  authorized 

by  lav,  except  that  probation  for  aiadexBeatianta  may  be 

for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year.  > 

NAC  Standaxal  5.2: 

State  pexud  code  revisions  should  include  a  provision 
X  \  that  the  maxiam  sentence  for  any^ffender  mt  specifically 

found  to  represent  a  sxlbstantial  (iaikger^to  others  should 
'  .   not  exceed  5  years  for  felonies  other  than  mrder.  No 
ttinimuxa  sentence  shiould  be  authorised  Jby  the  legislature* 

The  eentencing  court  should  be  authorized  td>iji^;ose  a  .< 
MXisnm  sentence  less  than  that  provided  by  statute. 

ABA  Standard  1*1  (d>: 

The  court  shoitlt  specify  at  the  time  of  sentencing  the 
length  of  any  term  during  which  the  defendant  is  to  be 
supervised  and  during' which  the  court'  will  retain  pow«r 
to  revoke  the  sentence  for  the  violation  of  specified 
conditions.    Neither  supervision  nor  the  power  to  revoke 
should  be  permitted  to  extend  beyond  a  legislatively  fix^d 
tlsae,  which  should  in  no  event  exceed  two  years  for  a 
^   f^v        aisdeoeanor  or  five  years  for  a  felony. 

Both  the  NAC  and  the  ABA  standards  indicate  that  probation  is  the 

prefarred  «entance  unless  exceptional  circunistamces  are  present. 

"RAG  Standard  16.11: 

Each  state  should  enact  by  1975  probatiion  l«^gislation 
'(1>  providing  probation  as  an  alternative  for  all  offenders; 
and  (2)  establishing  criteria  for  (a)  the  granting  of  ^ 
probation,  (b)  probation  coc^litions,  (c)  the  revdcation 
of  probation,  and  (d)  the  length  of  probation. 

Criteria  for  the  granting  of  probation  should  be 
patterned  after  Sec.  7i01  of  the  Model  Penal  Code  and 
should :  *  '  -  .. 

1.  Require  probation  over  confinement  unless  specified 
conditions  exist.  " 

2. ^    State  factiors  that  should  be  consider^  in  favor  of 
granting  probation. 

3.  Direct  the  decision  on  granting  probation  toward 
factors  relating  to  the  individual  offender  rather  thsn 
to  the  offense.  ^ 

NAC  Standard  5.2  (Non-Dangerous  Offenders): 

Criteria  should  be  established  for  sentencing  offenders. 
Such  criteria  should  include: 

1.    A  requirement  that  the  least  drastic  sentencing 
alternative  be  imposed  that  is  consistent  with  public 
safety.    The  court  should  impose  the  first  of  the  following 
alternatives  that  will  reasonably  protect  the  public  safety: 
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a.  Unconditional,  release .  ■ 

b.  Conditional  release. 

c.  A  fine. 

d.  Release  under  supervision  in  the  confcunity. 

e.  Sentence  to  a  halfway  house  or  other  residential 
facility  located  in  the  comunity. 

f .  Sentence  to  partial  confinement  vith  liberty  to 
work  or  participate  in  training  or  education  du/ing  all 
but  leisure  time.  * 

g.  Total  confineaeat  in  a  correctional  facility.  ' 

2.  A  provision  against  the  use  of  conflnenent  as  aji  . 
appropriate  disposition  unless  affirmative  Justification 
is  shown  on  the  record.    F.actors  that  v«Juld  justify 
conf  in&ae^  may  include : 

a.  There  is  undue  risk  that  the  offender  will  coamit 
another  crime  of  not  confined. 

b.  The  offender  is  in  need  of  correctional  services 
that  can  be  provided  effectively  only  in  an  institutional 
setting,  and  such  services  are  reasonably  available. 

c.  Any  other  alternative  will  depreciate  the 
seriousness  of  the  offense.    ,  >^ 

3.  Weighting  of  the  following  in  favor  of  withholding 
a  disposition  of  Incarceration: 

a.  The  offender's  criminal  conduct  neither  caused 
nor  actually  threatened  serious  harm. 

b.  The  offender  did  not  contemplate  or  intend  that 
his  criminal  conduct  would  cause  or  threaten  serious  harm. 

c^^The  offender  acted  under  strong  provocation. 

There  were  substantial  grounds  tending  to  excuse 
o|  justify  the  offender's  criminal  conduct,  though  failing 
tB  establish  defense. 

e.  The  offender  had  led  a  law-abidiftg  life  for  -a 
substantial  period  of  time  befora  conmissiton  of  the  present 
crime .  •  /  • 

f.  The  offender  is  likely  to  respond  affirmatively 
to  probationary  sufJervision. 

g.  The  victim  of  the  crime  Induced  or  facilitated 
its  •coxmaission. 

h.  '  The  offender  has  made  or  will  make  restitution 
or  reparation  to  the  victim  of  hia  crime  for  the  damage 
or  injury  which  was  sustained, 

.    i«.    ThfiL.  of f j^nder  * s  conduct  wap  the  result  of  circum-» 
stances  not  likely  to  recur. 

•     j;    The  character,  history,  and  attitudes  of  the 
offender  indicate  that  he.  is  tmlikely  to  cpnoit  another 
crime .    ^  • 

k*    Imprisonment  of  the  offender  would  entail  undue 
hardship  to  dependents. 

1.    The  offender  is  elderly  or  in  poor  health. 

m.    The  correctional  programs  within  the  institutions 
to  which  the  of f eiuier  would  be  sent  are  'l»«^proprlate  to 
his  particuijKt  needs  or  would  not  likely  bla  of  benefit 
to  him. 
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ASA  standard  1.1: 


(a)    The  legisiatute  should  authorize  the  senteaci^g 
court  in  every  case  to  issfoae  a  9<9ntence  of  probation. 
Ejcceptlons  to  thia  principle  are  not  favored  and,  if  made, 
should  be  llaited  to  the  swat  aerioua  offenses. 


AM  Standard  1.3: 


(a)  The  probation  depision  should  not  turn  upon 
generalizations  about  types  of  offenses  or  the  existence 
of  a  prior  criminal  record,  but  should  be  rooted  in  th« 
facts  and  circiBastances  of  each  case.    The  court  should  - 
, consider  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  crime,  the 
history  and  character  of  the  offender,  sxid  available 
institutional  and  comaunity  resources.    Probation  should 
b^  the  sentence  imlass  the  sentencing  court  finds  that: 

(i)  confinement  is  necessary  to  protect  the  pufelic 
from  further  crliknal  activity  by  the  offender;  or 

(ii)  the  offender  is  in  need  of  correctional  treat- 
ment which  can  Bwst  effectively  be  provided  if  he  is 
coii£ined';  or  ■  . 

(iii)  it  wbiild  unduly  depreciate  the  seriousness  of 
the  offense  if  a  sentence  of  probation  were  imposed. 

(b)  Wiether  the  def  endant  pleads  .guilty,  pleads  not  guilty 
or  intends  to  appeal  is  not  relevant  to  the  issue  of 
whether  probation  is  ah  appropriate  sentence. 


While  the  ACA  standards  do  hot  specifically  addre^  sentencdlng 

% 


criteria,  they  do  speak  to  the  related  arfea  of  the  extent  of  misdemeanant 


probation  services. 

ACA  Standard  3180: 


3180    The  supervision  of  misdemeanant  offenders  is 
governed  by  standards,  policies  and  practices  ctaaparable 
to  those  available  to  felony  offenders.  ^ 

Discussion:    Hlsdemeanants  placed  on  probation  stould 
receive  the  aamt>  priority  and  quality  of  service  as  those 
accorded  felony  probationers.    The  agencies  responsible 
for  felony  probation  also  should  have  responsibility  tov, 
misdemeanant  probation. 


iln  the  same  vein  is  the  NAC's  StaiKiard  10.^3:  -  , 

Each  State  should  develop  additional  probation  manpower 
and  resources  to  assure  that  the  courts  may  use  probation 
>  fox  persons  convicted  of  taisdemeanors  in  all  cases  for  which 
this  disposition  may  be  appropriate.    All  standards  of  this 
report  that  apply  to  probation  are  intended  to  cover  both 
misdemeanant,  and  felony  probation.    Other  than  the  possible 
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length  of  probation  terms,  there  should  be  no  distinction 
between  misdemeanant  and  felony  probation  as  to  organi- 
zation, manpower,  or  services.  *" 

From  th»se  standards^  probation  appears  to  be  the  disposition  of 
choice ,  particularly  for  non-dangerous  offenders .    Probation  should  be 
limited  to  a  certain  maximum  time  period,  and  the  services  of  probation 
shbuld  be  extended  to  misdemeanants  as  well  as  felons.  '  . 

Revocation  Procedures '  ■  „ 

The  following  NAC  and  ABA  st;^dards  relating  to  revocation  pro- 
cedures  and  revocation  criteria  are  quite  similar.    Both  outline  a 
■  system  of  •due  process  appropriate  to  pre-revocation  circumstan<;es 
(e.g.,  informal  alternatives  to  revocation)  as  well  as  guidelines  for 
revocation  proceedings; 

The 'ABA  standards  include  the  justification  for  probation  revo- 
cation under  certain  circumstances.    Both  the  NAC  and  the  ABA  hold  that 
a  ^ision  to  revbke  probation,  based  on  the  coiaalssion  of  another 
crime,  should  not  occui:  prior  to.^a  finding^of.  guilt  in  the  new  case. 
However,  the  ABA  suggests  that  the  judge  should  have  the  right  to 
detain  the  suspected  probationer  without  ball,  if  he  decides  that  there 
is  probable  cause. 

NAC  Standard  5.4: 

'  \  ^ 

Procedures  should  be  adopted  authorizing  the  revocation 

of  a  Sentence  p^^  probation  for  violation  of  specific  con- 
ditions Imposed r.  such^prpcedures  to  include: 

a.  Authorization  for  the  prcmpt  confinement  of  pro- 
bationers who  exhibit  b6h«yior  that  is  a  serious  threat  to 
themselves  or  others  aadVbr  allowing  probationers  suspected 

^  of  violations  of  a  less  "serious  nature  to  remain  in  the 

community  until  further  proceedings  are  completed. 

b.  A  requirement  that  fair  those  probationers  who  are 

^  arrested  for  violations  of  probation,  a  preliminary  hearing 

be  held  promptly  by  4  neutral  official  other  than  his  pro-  * 
bation  of ficer  to  determine  whether  there  is  probable 
cause  to  believe^ the  probationer  ^iolated  his  probation. 
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At  thi*  hearing  tlie  probatipner.  should  be  accorded  the 
foliowing  rigl^s:  ; 

(1)  To  be  given  notice  of  the  hearing  and  of  the 
alleged  violations. 

(2)  To  be  heard  and  to  present  evidence. 

(3)  To  confront  and  cross-gxainine  adverse  witnesses 
unless  there  is  substantial  evidence  that  the  witness  will 
be  placed  in  danger  of  serious  harm  by  so  testifying. 

(4)  To  be  represented  by  counsel  and  to  have  counsel 
appointed  for  him  if  he  is  indigent. 

(5)  To  have  the  decisionmaker  state  his  reasons  for 
his  decision  and  the  evidence  relied  on. 

c.    Authorization  of  informal  alternatives  to  formal 
revocation  proceedings  for  handling  alleged  violations  of 
minor  conditions  of  probation.    Such"  alternatives  to  revo- 
cation should  include:  .  - 

(1)  A  formal  or  informal  conference  with  the  pro- 
bat^ioner  to  ■  ^eemphasize  the  necessity- of  cos^liance  with 
the  conditions. 

(2)  A  formal  or  informal  Warning  that  further  vio- 
lations could  result  in  revocation. 

Id,    A  requirement  that,  unless  waived  by  the  probationer 
aii|r  due  notification  of  his  rights ,  a  hearing  be  held  on 
al^alleged  violations  c^f  probation  where  revocation  is  a 
possibility  to  determine  whether  there  is  substantial 
evl,dence  to  indi<*4t8  a  violation  has  occurredt  and  if  such 
a  violation  has  occurred,  the  appropriate  disposition. 

e.  A  requirement  that  at  the  probation  revocation 
hearing  the  probationer  should  have  notice  of  the  alleged 
violation,  access  to  official  records  regarding,  his  case, 
the  right  to  be  represented  by  counsel  including  the  right 
to  appointed  counsel  if  he  is  indigent ,  the  ^ight  to 
subpena  witnesses  in  his  own  behalf,  and  the  right  to 
confront  and  cross-examine  witnesses  against;  him. 

f.  A  requirement  that  before  probation  is.  revoked  the 
court  make  written  findings  of,|fact  based  upon  aubstantial 
evidence  of  a  violation  lof  a  condition  of  prohation. 

g.  Authorization  ior  the  court,  «ipon  finding  a  vio- 
lation of  conditions  of  probation,  to  continue  the  existing 
sentence  with  or  without  modification,  to  eiOarge  the  con- 
ditions, or  to  Impose' any  other  sentence  that  was  available 
to  the  court  at  the  time  of  initial  sentencl^.    In  resen- 
tencing a  probation  violator ,  tbhe  following  mles  should 
be  applicable: 

(1)  Criteria  and  procedures  governing  initial 
sentencing  decisions  should  govern  resentencing  decisions . 

(2)  Failxire  to  comply  with  conditions  of  a  sentence 
that  impose  financial  obligations  upon  the  offender  should 
not  result  in  conf inea^t  urdess  such  failure  is  due  to  & 
willful  refusal  to  pay.  < 

■  '(3)  Time  served  under  probation  aupervisiion  from 
initial  sentencing  to  the  date  of  violation  ahotild  be 
credited  against  the  sentence  imposed  on  resentencing. 
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Probation  should  not  be  revoked  fojr /the  coiaaission 
of  a  n&n  crime  until  the  offender  has  been  tried 'and  con- 
victed of  that  crime.    At  tfeie  tlaae  criteria  and  procedifres 
governing  Initial  sentencing  decisions  should  govern  re- 
sentencing deci-sions .        *  >^  ' 

V'.'  . 

^-  -  .  •  " 

NAC  Standard  16. Xi:       .  , 

'Criteria  and  procedures  for  revocation  of  probation  - 
should  provide  that  probation  should  nqt  be  revoked 
uiU.ess:  ■     .  ■  ' 

1.  There  is  substantial  evidence  of  a  violation  of  one 
of  th^  conditions  of  probation; 

2.  The- probationer  is  granted  notice  of  the  alleged 

.     violation,  access  to  official  records  regarding  his  case,  ^ 
the  right  to  be  r^ipresented  by  counsel  including  jthe  right 
to  appointed  counsed  if  he  is  indigent,  the  righti.to  sub- 
pena  witnesses  in  his  own  behalf ,  and  the  right  to  confront 
and  cross-examine  witnesses  against  him;  and  \ 

3.  The  c0tirt  provides  the  prbbationer  a  written  state- 
ment of  the  findings  of  fa^t,  the  reasons  for^  the  revo- 
cation, and  the  evidence  relied  lipon. 

In  defining  the  term  for  which;  probation  laay  be, granted, 
the  legislation  should  require  a  specific  term  not  to  . 
excieed  the  Aximum  sentence  authorized  by  law,  except 

(that  probation,  for  misdeneanants  should  not  exceed  one  year",  • 
^The  court  ^ould  be  authorized  to  discharge  a  person  from  V 
►irobation  at ,  any  time,  * 
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.   ABA  Standards  S.l-,  5.2,  5.3,  and  5.4: 

5.1    Grounds  for  and  alternatives  to  probation  revocation. 

(a)  Violation  of  a  condition  is  both  a  necessary  and  a 
sufficient  ground  for  the  revocation  of  probation.  Revo- 
cation followed  by  imprisonment  should  not  be  the  dispo- 
sition, however,  unless  the  court  finds  on  the  basis  of 
the  original,  off enae  and  the  intervening  coaduct  of  the  \ 
offender  that:  .  \ 

(i)  confinement  is  necessary  to  protect  the  public* from  \ 
further  criminal  activity  by  the  offender;  or 

(ii)  the  offender  is  in  ne^  of  correctional  treatment 
which  can  most  effectiAfaiy  be  provided  if  he  is  confined: 

f  'ox  y  '       ■  *■  ,. 

(iii)  it  would  unduly  depreciate  the  seriousness  of 
the  violation  if  probation 'were  not  revoked. 

(b)  It  would  be  appropriate  fpr  standards  to  be  formu- 
lated as  a  guide  to  probation  departments  and  courts  in 
processing  the  violation  of  conditions.    In  any  event, 
the  following  intersMdiate  steps  should  be  considered' in 
every  case  as  possible  alternatives  to  revocati(»tJ 

(t>  a  review  of  th*  conditions,  f<^llowed  by  changes 
where  necessary  or  dasir able;  '  - 

(i-i)  *  formal  or  informal  conference  with  the  probationer 
to  reeaphasi2«  tha  necessity  of  ccapiiance  with  th6  conditions; 
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(iti)  a  f5tmi  or  l^ormal  watiiis^  that  further  vio--| 
latlpus  could  j^auvlt  in  revocatl^on*,..  / 

5.2  Arrest  of  probationers • 

yi^y¥K>v^&h^n^^  for  the  alleged  vior- 

iation  of  conditions  of  their  probation  should  be  preceded 
by  the  ^issuance  of  an  arrest 'warrant  based  upon  probable 
cauae  that  a  violation  has  occurred*    Arrests  without  a 
warrant  should  be  permitted  only  when  the  violation  Involves 
the  comissioh  of  anotl^r  crime  and  wheA  the  normal  standards 
for  arrests  without* a  warrant  have  otherwise  been  met* 

(b)  Probation  officers  shoiild  not  be  authorized  to  arrest 
probationers •  / 

* 

-  "  ■  ■  . 

5.3  Proceedings  following  consaission  of  another  crime. 

A  rev^>cation  proceeding  based  solely  upon  comission  of 
another  crime  ordinarily  should  not  be  Ixiitiated  prior  to 
the  disposition  of  that  charge «    However,  upon  a  showing  of 
probable  cause  that  another  crime  ^has  beeit  comitted  by 
/    the  probationer,  the  probation  court  should  have  discre- 
tionary authority  to  detain  the  probationer  without  bail 
pending  a  determination  of  the  ?iew  criminal  charge, 

5^4    Nature  of  revocation  proceedings • 

(a)  The  court  should  not  revoke  probation  without  an 
open  court  proceedixig  attended  by  the  following  incidents:  ^ 

(i)  a  prior  written  notice  of  the  alleged  violat^ioti; 

(ii)  representation  by  retainei^  or  appointed  counsel;  and 

(iii)  where  the  violation  is  contested »  es tab Itshftient  of 
the  violation  by  the  government  by  a  preponderance  of  th& 
evidence »  \  ^ 

Sentence  should  be  imposed  following  a  revocation  according 
to  the  same  .procedures  as  are  applicable  to  original  sen*** 
tencing  proceedings. 

(b)  The  government  is  entitle  to  be  represented  by 
counsel  in  a  contested  revocation  proceeding. 

(c)  As  in  the  case  of  all  other  proceedings  in  open 
court,    a  record  of  the  revocation  proceeding  should  be 
made  and  preserved  in  st^h  a  manner  that  it  can  be  trans- 
cribed as  needed.  ^ 

(d)  An  order  revoking  probation  should  be  appealable 
after  the  offender  has  been  resentenced. 

ABA  Standards  Relating  to  Sentencing  6,4  and  6,5: 

** 

6.4  ^fcldif ication  of  sentence:  scntance  not  Involving* 
confinement  or  sentence  to  partial  confinement. 

(a)    The  sentencing  court  should  be  authotlasfid  to  terminate 
at  any  t|lme  continued  supervision  or  the  power  to  revoke 
either  a  sentence  not  involving  confinttdant  or  a  sentence 
involving  partial  confinement .    The  court  should  also  "be 
authorized  to  lessen  the  conditions  on  ^(fhich  such  sentences 
vera  imposed  at  any  time,  and  similarly  tQ  shorten  the  timt 
during  which  the  power  to  revoke  %rill  eacisf.  ^ 
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(b>    Thft  court  BhaXl  be  authorised  to  revoke  a  sentence 
not  involving  conf ineaent  or  a  sentence  to  partial  con- 
finement upon  the  violation  of  specified  conditions  or  to 
liicrease  the  coiiditlona  under' which  such  a  sentence  will 
i         be  permitted  to  cc^tlnue  in  effect.    The  sentencing  alter- 
natives which  should' be  available  upon  a  revocation  should 
be  the  saae  as  were  available  at  the  time  of  initial  8en-| 
toeing.    Specifically,  such  alternatives  should  include 
the  imposition  of  a  fide  or  the  Imposition  of  a  sentence  to 
partial,  or  tptel  confinement.  ' 
\     (c>    The  court  should  not  impose  a  sentence  of  total 

confinament  upon  revocation  unless;  .  . 

^  '  (i)  the  defendant  has  teen  convicted  of  another  crime. 
The  sentence  in  such  a  case  sl«>uld  respect  the  limltationa 
on  consecutive  sentences  expressed  in  section  3.4;  or 

(11)  , the  defendant's  conduct  indicates  that 'it  is  likely 
that  he  will  ccMmait  another  crime  if  he  Is  not  Imprisoned^  o 

(ill)  such  a  sentence  is  essential  to  v;indlcate  the 
authority  of  the  court, 

6.5    If  the  revocation  of  a  sentence  to  partial  confinement 
results  in  sentence  to  total  confinwaent,  credit  should  be 
given  for  ail  time  spent  in  custody  during  the  sentence  to 
partial  confinement i  ' 

ABA  Standards 'Relating  to  Probation  1. J  (f) J  ' 

Upon  revocation  of  probation  the  court  8hould^have  available 
the  same  sentencing  altemativee  that  were  available  at 
the,  time  of  initial  sentencing.    The  court  shoiild  not 
«  foreclose  any  of  thes^altemat'ives  before  revocation.  ^ 

Apk  Standards  3186.  31187,  ^188.  3189.  and  3190;  - 

-   •  -       ■     .     ■■  ■    :  .    ,  ■  y       ■■  ■ 

3186  The  probation  agency j|eports  all ^alleged  major      •  ^ 
.   violations  o|  the  conditio^B  of  probation  to  the  statu-  / 

torily  defin«i  revoking  aUtluarity, 

•   Discussion;    Because  ^^olationa  of  probation  are  adjudicated 
by  the  court  or  tl^  .revoking  authority,  it  is  essential 
that  the  proper  authority  be  advised  "promptly'  of  alleged 
violations.    A  recqomendation  as  to  disposition  of  the  cfse 
should  accompany  ail  vlplatlon  reports.        ,.  ^ 

3187  Written,  policy  and  procedure  specify  the  types  of 
alleged  violations  that  should  be  reported  to  -the  revoking' 
authority  and  the  reporting  methods  to  be  used. 

Discussion:    Equity  and  consistcmcy  require  that  written 
guidelines  specify  those  types  of  alleged  violations  that  ' 
should  be  reported.    Gonslstency,  equity  and  efficiency 
are  ^ortant  considerations  in  these  guldallnes. 
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3188  Written  policy  and  procedure  ensure  that  a  proba- 
tioner cannot  ba  arrastad  fqr  aHtgftd'violatioaa  of  the 

if  conditions  of  probation  without  a  written  order  of  arreat 

mi^fjax  an  arrest  mrr ant  baaed  bn  probable  cause  that  a 
violation  has-  occurred*    Varrwatless  aacrasts  are  permiited 
only  when  the  violation  involves  cpiamission  of  another 
criae  and  current  legal  standards  for  wiurrantless  arrests 
hive  b««n  met.  -  -  x 

Discusaiont    To  aascimize  the  legal  Vrptection  of  both  the  . 
probation  agency  and  the  :prob4tione^  it  is  easential  that 
an  arrest  warrant  be  obtained  excepcUn  those  cases  in 
'  which »bhe  alleged  violation  involves  another  crime.    ^  . 
this  case,  even  though  a  warrant  miiy        be  required,  all  : 
current  legal  standards  for  warrantless  arrests  mist  be  ijm^. 

3189  >  Written  policy  provides  that  a  violation  of  a  condition 
of  probation  does  not  autcauitically  result  in  recos^Mndation 
for  revocation«of  probation  and  imprisons^t. 

Discussions    Such  recomendation  should  be  made  only  if  the 
/    staff  determinea,  cin  the  basis  of  the.  original  ofi^enae  and 
tlte  offender's  subsequent  conduct,  that  confineaittit  19 
necessary  to  protect  the  cosniinity  from  further  criainal 
activity  or  £hat  the  offender  ;require8  assistance  that  can 
best  be  provided  in  confin^umt. 

3190  Prol^tlon  is  revoked  only  aftw:  a  review  by  tl» 
statutorily  defined  Revoking  authority*  • 

Discussion:  -  &ef (\re  probation  can  be  revoked  it  is  essential 
tha^  the  probationer  deceive  a  fair  and  lapartial  hearing 
by  a  designated  rl^png  authority  which  is  independent  of 
the  field  of ficejjKhrLsing  the  pi^at  The  following 

procedural-  safJl^^H^I&ould  apply  to  the  revocation  hearing: 
Che  probatlbnplH  notice  of  the  alleged  violation, 

a(^ces8  to'  of  ficiaIir^e)i^ords  regarding  the  *  case ,  the  right  to 
cqnfront  and  ^rojn-exaaine  witnesses,  and  a  staCegnant  of  . 
the  written  findings  of  fkct. 
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Finally,  aention  is  Bade  of  the  need  to  assure  that  decisions  to 

....  ^  -S,  '  .  ... 

revoka  probationg?are  tubjegt  to  teviav. 

N/IC  S|;andard  16.U  :        '  ' 

The  legislation  should  authorise  an  appellate  court  on  the 
initiation  of  the  defendant  to  rfview  decisions  that  deny 
probfition,  la^iose  conditions,  or  revoka  probation.  Such" 
review  should  include  determination  of  the  following; 
y  1.    Whether  the  decision  is  consiatent  with  statutory  , 

v-^-        criteria.        ■     ■ ^.  ' 

2.    Whether  the  decision  is  unjustifiably  disparate  in 
comparison  with  cases,  of  a  sinilar  nature. 

.  .  .  f". 
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3«    Whatbar  tba  decision  1b  exc&svlva  or  ImppsoprlEte. 
\  4.    Vbether  the  manner  in  vfalch  the  decidlcm  was  arflv^ 
at  Is  consistent  with  statutory 'and  constitutional  requirct- 
ments*  > 


Tenalnation  and  Discharge 

Both  the  AM  ^and  the  ACA  recomend  the^  desirability  of  early 

termination  fros  prohatlOA  supervlslpn.    The  ABA  places  this  deciision 

vlth  the  couj^ts,  while  the  ACA  ingests  f:hat  the  vprobation  agency  make 

the  determination  of  eligibility  for  early  release^  based  on  annual 

case  review. 

.  • .        '  *» 
ABA  Staiixdafda        and  4.2:  ^ 

.4.1    Satisfactory  cbmpletjU)n  o^  probation  term. 

It  ehould  be  provided  that  probation  autcmaticaUy 
term;{.nates  upon  the  successful  completion  of  the  term  . 
^  set  by  the  dourt  at  the  time  of  sentencing.    It  is. never- 

the  less  desirable  that  the  fact  of  termination  be  recorded 
in  an  order  of  the  courts  a  copy  of  which  shduld  be  fur- 
nished to  the  probationer. 

J  ■    ' ' 

_^4.2    Early  termination.      .  ^ 
^    Tlie  sentencing  court  sli;oul4  have  the  authority  to  ter-^ 
minate^probation  at  any  time.    Such  authority  siKiuld  be 
exercised  prior  to  the^  term  f  ix^  in  the  originsUl  sen<« 
tence  if  it  appealrs  that  the  offender  has  made  a  good 
adjust^nt  ai]^d^l^hat  further  supervision  or  enforced 
compliance  wim  other  conditions  is  no  longer  necessary. 

ACA  Standards  3182,  3183,  and  3184s  ^ 

3182    The  agency  seeks  early  termination  of  proliiatlon 
^  -when  it  Is  clear  that  delivery  of  services  to  the  pro**" 
bationer  is  no  longer  required  to  protect. the  community 
or  enhance  the  probationer's  overall  performance. 

f)\  Discussion :    It  is  important  that  the  probation  agency 
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advise  the  court  df  those  IxKiividtials  whc»a  it  b^elleva8 
meet  the  criteria  for  early  termination  of  probation. 
The  courts  rarely  will  have  firsthand  knowledge  of  cases 
that  warrant  ten&inatloa;  the.  probation  agency  should  be 
active  in  identifying  such  individuals, 

3183    Written  policy  and  procedure  provide  for  early 
teraination  of  probation. 
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Dl«cu«iions    Tha  «g«ncy  fhouXd  develop,  in  coU«b«ratioa 
with  the  court* ,  criteria  for  early  termination  of  pro-^ 
tmtion.    Thete  aay  include  dtaaonatrated  gueceaeful  •adjiiat- 
aent  in  teraw  of  nonarreat  and  nonconviction,  and  doson- 
at rated  stability  in  tenas  of  residence,  esployaent,  faaily 
r*latioix*hi|M,  etc.    Procedure  way  incltida  caie  review  by 
peers,  supervisors  and  a^^sixitstrators  or  their  representa- 
tives.   Reduced  intesisity  of  supervision  may  be  an  impro- 
priate step  prior  to  early  termination  of  probation. 

3184   Written  policy  and  procedure  require  at  least  ao 
annu*l  review  of  the  probation  period.  . 

Biscuaaion:    Altbough  unnecessary  supervision  is  waatef ul 
'  of  resources,  termination  of  probation  vhea  supervisioo  * 
is  still  required  is  also  not  in  the  public  interest.    An  ' 
annual  review  should  be  conducted  to  as'certain  vhether 
continued  probation  is  necessary.    The  results  of  this 
review  should  be  documented  in  the  case  file. 


Conditions  ' 

Both  the  I^C  and  the  AM  recoinnend  that  the  coturt^i,  not  the  pro- 
bation officers,  prescribe- the  conditions  of  probation.    The  ACA,  on 
the  other  hand,  saaaa  to  Imply  that* more  responsibility  for  this 
determination  should  be  vested  with  the  probation  agency. 

The  ABA  and  the  ACA  advise  tliat  any  condition  of  probation  v^ich 

>♦        ,  ■■ 

requires  psLysieiat  by  the  probatio^  (restitution  or  fines)  be. based  on 
his  ability  to  pay,  and  that  the  costs  of  probation  should  not  be 
borne  by  the  probationer.    The  ACA  suggests  that  supervision  cost ^  be 
borne  by  the  jurisdiction  establishing  the  probation  agency. 
KAC  Standard  16.11'. 


Criteria  for  probation  conditions  should  be  patterned, 
after  Sec.  301.1  of  the  Hodel  Penal  Code  and  should: 

1.  Authorixe  but  not  require  the  imposition  of  a  range 
of  specified  conditions.  v 

2.  Esquire  that .any  condition  imposed  in  an  individual 
casebk  Teasoni^ly  related  to  the  correctional  program 

of  the  def indent  and  not  uxxduly  restrictive  of  his  liberty, 
or  inc(»ipatible  with  hip  constitutional  rights. 
^  3.    Direct  thatv conditions  ie  faahioned  on  the  basis  of 
f sectors  relsiting  to  the  individual  offender  rather  than, 
to  the  .offense  coMitted . 
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NAC  Standard  5.4: 

2*    Th£  const  shoixXd  h%  authorlx«4  to  impose  such  con- 
ditions as  are  necessary  to  provide  a  benefit  to  the 
offender  and  protection  to  tl^e  public  safety.    The  court 
also  should  be  authorised  to  modify  or  enlarge  the  con- 
ditiona  of  probation  at  any  tine  prior. to  expiration  or 
termination  of  s€uitence«    The  conditions  impost  in  an 
Individtial  caae  should  be  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
defendant  and  societ;^,  and  mechaxiical  l2i^)oaitlon  oj&  uniform 
conditions  on,  all  defendants  should  be  avoidi»4« 

3«    The  offender  should  be  provided  with  a  written  state*^ 
,    ment^  of  the  conditlotiis  imposed  and  should  be  granted  an 
exp^anatlcm  of  such  conditions.    The  offender  should  be  " 
authorized  to  request  clarification  of,  any  condition  from 
the  sentencing  judge«    The  offender  ahc^uld  also  be  authorized 
on  his  own  Initiative  to  petition  the  sentencing  judge  for 
a  i^ification  of  the  conditions  imposed*  ^ 

Standard  la  (c): 

Upon  a  sentence  to  probation »  the  court  should  hot  be 
'  required  to  attach  a  condition  of  supervision  by  the  pro- 
bation department  if  i»  its  judgment  supervision  is  not 
appropriate  for  tHe ^ptictilar  case.  * 

ABA  Standards  3.1»  3.2  and  3.3;  *  ^ 

3.1  Imposition  and  implementation  of  conditions  • 

(a)  All)  conditions^  of  probation  shoxild  be  prescribed 
by  the  sentencing  court  and  presented  to  the  probationer 

-in^i^iting^  Their  purpose  and  scope  and  the  possible 
consequenjces  of  any  violations  should  be  explained 'to 
him  by  the  sentencing  coxurt  or  at  an  early  conference 
with  a  probation  officer. 

(b)  Probation  officers  must  have  ^uthorlty  to  imple- 
ment Judicially  prescribed  conditions;  but  the  conditions^ 
should  be  sufficiently  precise  so  that  probation  officers 
do  not  in  fact  establish  th^.  -  ^ 

(c)  The  probationi^r  should  have  the  right  to  apply  to 
the  sentencing  court  for  a  clarification  or  change  of 
conditions. 

3 . 2  Nature  axid  determination  of  conditions .  " 
(a)    It  should  hm  a  condition  of  every  sentence  to  pro- 
bation that  the  probationer  lead  a  law-abiditjg  life  during 
the  l^eriod  of  his  probation.    No  other  conditions  should  be 
re^^ired  by  statute  I  but  the  sentenclog;  «ourt  should  be 
authorized  to  prescribe  additional  conditions  to  fit  the 
circumstances  of  each  case*    Development  of  standard  con- 

^      '  ditions  as  a  guide  to  sentei^cin^  courts  is  appropriate  so 
long  as  such  conditions  are  ^t  routinely  ijsposed. 
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Cb)    CouditdLotts  'iAposad  by  th&  court  i^hoiild  be  deal^oed 
to  assist  tb«  probationer  In  leading  a  iaw-abidlng  life. 
Th*y  should  bft  teasonabla  related  to  his  rehabilitation  and 
not  undtily  restrictive  of  his  libei^ty  or  incompatible  ' 
with  his  freedon  of  religion.    They  should  not  b«  so  vague 
or  ainbiguous  as  to  give  uq  real  guidance^  s 
.  (c)    Conditions  aay  appropriately  deal  vith  natters  such 
the  following!      .        "  "  * 

(i)  cooperating  with  a  progran  of  supervision; 
(11)  meeting  family  respoxxslbllities; 
(ill)  maintaining  steady  employment  or  «ngaj{lng  or 
refraining  from  engaging  in  a  specific  enqjloyment  or 
occupation;  • 

(iv)  pursuing  prescribed  educational  or  vocational 
trainlng|  '  ■ '  • 

(v)  undergoing  available  medical  or  psychiatric 
.treatment;-  .  , '  ' 

(vl)  malntaliiing  residence  in  a  prescribed  area  or 
in  a  special  facility  e«tablishe4  for  or  available  to  / 
•persons  on  probation; 

(vil)  refraining  from  consorting  with  ceVtain  types 
of  people  of  frequenting  certain  types  of  places; 

(vlil)  making  restitution  of  the  fruits  of  crime  or 

reparation  for  loss  of  damage  caus^  thereby. 

(d)  .  Conditions  requiring  payment  of  flnes^  restitution, 
reparation,  or  family  support  ahould  not  go  beyond  the 
probationer's  ability  to  pay,  ^ 

(e)  The  performance  bond  how  authorized"  in  scaie  juris- 
dictions shoulti  not  be  es^loyed  as  a  condition, of  pro- 
bation. 

(f)  Probationers  should  nc^t  be  required  to  pay  the  costs 
'of  probation.  \ 

3.3   Hodlficati(^h  and  termination  of  conditions.  '  . 

Conditions  should  be  subject  to  modification  or  termi-  ^ 
nation  by  tha  court.    All  changes  In  condltlona  should  be 
present<»i  to  the  probationer  in  the  manner  prescribed  In 
section  3.1  of  this  Report.    lAiere  the  proposed  modifi- 
cations would  result  in.  a  form  of  confinea^t  as  a  con- 
dition of  contlflCtld  probation,' the  probationer  should  be 
afforded  the  procedural  rights  set  forth  In  Fart  V  of 
this  Report.  _^ 

ACA  Standards  3191  and  3192: 

3191    Staff  reccmmendations  regarding  conditions  of  pro- 
batiod  which  inquire  payment  of  fines,  restitution,  family 
support  and  the  like  are  based  on  the  probatloi^'s  ability 
to  pay.  '  '  ■  , 

Discussion:    Unrealistic  and  excessive  payment  schedules 
add  impossible  burdens  to  the  probation  organijtation  land 
the  probationer.    Tt»  probat;^n  supervision  plan  should 
include  provision  for  payment  of  all  legal  debts  and 
obligations. 
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3192  ?xobatloners  «re  not  required  to  pay  tha  costs  of 
probation. 


Discussion:    The  costs  of  probation  shotjld  be  borne  by 
the  jurisdiction  that  established  the  probation  agency. 

Quallficatlbns  for  Peraoha  ?rovidlng  Probation  Services 

j  Both  the  AM  and  KAC  standards  call  for  a  ffllnlatoB  educational  . 

requireaent  of  a  bachelor's  degree  for  probation  officers.    The  AM 

expands  the  fequirenent,  sugg,^ ting  the  need  for  post-graduate  vork 

in  related  disciplines,  or  a  year's  work  experience  in  a  related  field. 

The  AM  standards  also  reccoaaend  unifotis  state  standards  for  all 

probation  officers •    The  ACA  ejepaads  its  standards  to  include  the 

reyert|itment  of  ex-of fenders  and  paraprof ea$ion#Is«    They  also  call 

for  continuing  in-service  tradlning  and  edtkcation  for  eoployees* 

AM  Standards  6.^  and  6*6; 

6.5    Qualifications  for  probation  officers;  other  personnel* 
f     ^  <ia)    The  educatioxial  and  occupational  requires^ts.fQr 

probatioa  officers  should  be  possession  of  a  bachelor's 
degree  supplemented  bys  . 

(i)  a  year  of  gradujate  study  in  social  work,  co^ections, 
counseling,  la^,  criJ&inology«  psychology^  sociology^  or 

*     related  fields;  or 

(ii)  a  year  of  f ull^-tin^  casework^  counseling,  comunity 
or  group  vork  escperience  in  a  recognized  social,  cotmunity, 

^  correctional  or  juvenile  agency  dealing  with  offenders  or 
disadvantaged  persons ,  or  its  equivalent  as  determined  by 
tllft  hirii^  agency  * 

(b)  A^ignif leant  ntsAber  of  probation  officers  in  a 
department  shdtild  have  gradiuite  degrees '  in  one  of  the 
subjects  enimerated  ix^  this  sectimi* 

(c)  Vhile^the  core  of  any  probation  depardjient  shoiU-d 
be  professionall:^  educated  and  trained  peraonne^,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  staff  include  individuals  who  may  lack 
such  professional  qualifications  but  have  backgrounds 
similar  to  those  of  the  probatix^ners  themselves*  In 
additions  in  appropriate  eases  citisen  voliuteera  should 
be  used  to  assist  probation  officers* 

> 

^6*6    Education  and  training* 

Fellovahips  for  graduate  study  should  be  ulade  , 
available  to  probation^  officers  and  co^ege  graduates 
interested  in  probation* ^  In  addition,  probatton  ^df^tcer 
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.  •    trainee  program*  <^»nbinlag  work  and  education  should  be 
estabXlahed  for  high  school  graduatfe«  aud  college  studenta. 

(b)    In-aervice  education  and  training  programs  ahould 
be  jjpintly  planned  and  developed  by  appropriate  state 
agencies,  taxiveifsities,  and  local  probation  deparhaents. 
In  state  and  larger  local  probation  di^partaents,  Ijaple- 
•   mentation  of  these  programs  should  be  aade  a  full-tiioe 
/  responsibility. 

NAC  Standard, 10. 4:    , 

*  ■ 

^    Each  State  iwaediately  should  develop  a  caaprehensive 
manpower  development  and  training  program  to  recruit,  ^ 
screen,  utilize,  train,  educate,  and  evaluate  a  full  range 
of  probation  personnel^  incliaiing  volunteers,  women,  and 
ex-offenders.    The  program  should  range  from  entry  level 
to  ^Op^level  positions  and  should  include  Jthe  following: 
1.    Provision  should  be  made  for  effective  utilization 
of  a  range  of  manpower  on  a  full-  or  part-tiaae  basis  by 
using  a,  systems  approach  to  identify  service  objectives 
and  by  specifying  job  tasks  and  range  of  personnel 
necessary  to  meet  the  objectives.    Jobs.should  be  re- 
ajcamined  periodically  to  insure  that  organizational 
objectives  are  being  met. 

*  2 .    In  addition  to  probation  officers ,  there  should  be 
new  q^areer  lines,  in  probation,  all  built^  into  career 
ladders,  -  -  ■  . 

3.  Advancement  (salary  and  status)  should  be  along  two 
tracks:  service  delivery  and  administration. 

4.  Educational  qualification  for  probation  officers 
should  be  graduation  from  an  accredited  4-year  college. 

ACA  Standards  3042,  3043,  3048-3052,  and  3060-3068:  , 

^  :  ■  ■ 

3042  The  qualifications,  authority,  tenure  and 
responsibilities  of  the  administrator  are.  specified  by  ,  ' 
statute  or  by  the  parent  governmental  organization.  ' 

Discusaions    Explicit  definition  is  necessary  to  ensure 
both  that  miinimtaa  standards  are  met  and  that  opportvinities 
for  political  interference  with  administrator  appoint- 
ments  ar§  reduced, 

3043  The  educational ,  operational  and  administrative 
qualifications  of  the  agency  administrator  are  specified 
in  writing  by  the  appointing  authority  and  include,  at  a 
ainimtm,  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  one  of  the  social  or  \ 
behavioral  sciences  or  a  related  field,  five  years  of 
related  administrative  experience,  and  demonstrated 
adiBinistrative  ability  and  leadership. 

•  ■ 

Discussion:    To  ensure  that  only  qualified  persons  are 
recnxit«i  and  apply  for  the  position  of  administrator, 
the  appointing  authority  should  establisK  high  qualifi- 
cations, disseminate  them  widely,  and  recruit  and  hire  on 
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the  basis  o£  thsse  qualifications.. 

3048  Aa  entry  level  probation  or  parole  officer  possessas 
a  baccalaureate  degree  in  one  of  the  social  or  behavioral 
sciences  or  a  related  field. 

Discussion;    Probation/parole  officers  must  be  able  to 
•think  logically  and  make  infonaed  decisions,^ ^press  tbem- 
selvets  orally  and  in  writing,  understand  relevant  legis- 
lation and  case  lav,  learn  organizational'  procedixres,  and 
ii«ork  «ith  cosnunity  off icf als  and  agencies  i    A  college 
education  develops  these  aptitudes.    Many  jurisdictions 
re<;[uire  educaticm  beyond  the  baccalau:^eate  degree,  and 
^rS^uate  vbrk  in  the  social  or  behavioral  sciences  is 
encouraged  to  secure  and  develop  cc^etent  staff. 

3049  V^itten  policy  outlines  exp&rience  and  education 
substitutes  for  position  qualifications. 

-Discussion:    In  cases  iriiera  a  person  is  highly  qualified 
by  reason  q£  experience  but  does  not  possess  the  academic 
trainin^g  required  by  the  job  description,  a  substitution 
o.^  experience  should  be  permitted.    The  experiience  must  be 
directly  related  to  the  position  sought.    Similarly ,  there 
are  cases  where  educaticm  may  be  substituted  £o^  experience* 

3050  Where  the  Ji^ency  uses  parapro£es8ionals,  bitten 
policy  and  procedure  exist  for  their  recruitment  and  the 
estclblisfnent  of  career  lines  for  their  advancement  in  the 
organization.    iMcrh  policy  and  procedure  goverfl  staff 
supervision  of  ppr&professional  personnel. 

Discussion:    Many  tasks  can  be  accos^lished  by  persons  not 
having  previous  professional  training  or  experience.  Agency 
training  programs  axid  adequate  supervision  can  insure  that 
these  tasics^  are  accoiaplished  ccwLpetently.^  The  use  of  . 
paraprof essiohala  coxvserves  resources  and  allows  pro- 
fessional personnel^nu^re  tia^  to  accomplish  Jiasks  for  \ 
which  they  are  best  qualified. 

3051ii#  There  is  provisHon  for  the  recruitment  and  employment 
of  cx-K>f  fender  St  , 

Discussion:    £X'-H>f Renders  seeking  employmimt  with  an  agency 
should  not  be  discriminated  against«^  JV^  program  of  selection 
orientationt  in-»service^  training constructive  supervision^ 
and  opportunity  for  advancement  will  bring  a  valuable  man-  - 
power  resource  to  fieid  services. 

3066   All  staff  members  receive  a  minimum  of  40  hours  of 
relevant  training  and  education  anni^lly. 

Discussion:    A  continuing  and  formal  in-service  training 
program  is  elsentiale    The  program  should  be  continuous 
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-ftofil  orii«itation  through  maoagement  developia^t .  The 
program  should  have  a  high  adxalalstratlve  priority  aad 
b«  «dftquateXy  staffed  and  financed.    Training  goals  and 
oh j stives  should  be  articulated. 

3067  In-service  Question  'a?ad  training  programs  are 
planned  and  developed  jointly^  by  the  agency  and  appropriate 
city,  county*  state  and  federal  agencies »  colleges,  and 
univajrsitles,  and  coamunity  organizations « 

'  Discussion:    the .  in-service  education  and  training  program 
shbuld  he  related  to  goals  and  object ives  ax^  should  be 
suf  jEicicntly  diverse  to  meet  varying  staff  needs.  It 

_  should  be  f^vjpuLlahie.  for  all  levels  of  staff  and  should  be 
reviewed  regularly  for  relevance  and  timeliness. 

3068  Written  pelicy  and  procedure  encourage  and  provid 
for  employees  to  continue  their -education  and  training. 

Discussion:    An  agency  can  help  its  &aployees  continue 
their  education  and  traini]>g  by  allowing  official  time 
to  atterd  college  classes,  staggering  work  hours  to 
encourage  school  attendance,  participating  in  the  cost  of 
the  education  or  training  program,  an^  helping  employees 
secure  financial  assistance. 

By  providing  selected  employees  new  Job  experiences  on 
an  assigmaant  or  rotation  basis,  the  anegcy  enables 
employees  to  fill  xK>re  responsible  roles  while  providing 
itself  a  source  of  qualified  backup  personnel  and  jK^tential 
supervisors  and  managers. 


Services  to  Probationers  ^ 

The  *ABA.  standards  t&levant  to  probation  services  of £^r  gen^^ral 
guidelines  concerning  supervision  auod  collateral  services.    They  stress 
however,  that  minimum  standards  for  the  delivery  of  services  be  uniform 
within  a  state.    The  ACA's  standards  are  more  specific  with  respect  to 
agffictcy  requirements  aiid  procedures  relating  to  supervision. 

The  ABA  standards  cal^  for  ^'sufficiently"  low  caseloads,  while 
the  ACA  discusses  the  "workload"  approach  to  determining  the  allo- 
cation 0$  work  to  staff. 

ABA  Standards  6.2  (i>  and  6.3: 

6.2    Establishing  minimum  staxuiards. 
^  Minimum  standards  for  probation  services  should  be 
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formLated  and  enforced  by  aaa  appropriate  stat*  agency  and 
ahould  be  applicable  to  all  pVtsbation  departments  within 
the  state  •    In  addition  to  the  standards  recoattiended  iti 
this  report,  the  following  general  principles  are  ii^ortant 
in  developing  mixiiaanm  staxMiards^  '  , 

(i)    Supervision  of  probationers* 
There  should  be  a  sufficiently  low  average  caseload  to 
providiSradequate  supervision  for  probationers  and  to  encourage 
the  dev£Loiment  of  variable  caseloads  for  different  types 
of  offenders  and  as sigment  techniques  whiph  will  maximize  . 
the  benefit  of  offered  supervision.    In  appropriate  cases » 
su^rvision  should  be  supplemented  by  group  counseling  and 
therapy  pirograaa.    Vhere  feasible,  branch  probation  pffices 
should  be  located  in  the  coiamunity  in  wh£c^  probationers 
live  so  as  to  meet  more  effectively  the  demands  of  auper- 
vtaion.    To  complement  supervision,  helping ^services  should 
be  obtained  from  cbnaaunity  facilities  in  appropriate  case^ 
andV  where  necessary,  probation  personnel  Should  actively 
intervene  with  such  facilities  on  behalf  of  their  probationers. 

6.3    Collateral  services. 

In  appropriate  cases ,  probation  departments  should  b€r 
prepared  to  provide  additional  services  which  may  be  foreign 
to  the  traditional  concept ions  of  providing  presentence  reports 
and ^supervising  convicted  of fenders.    Examples  of  such 
/     addltiojial  services  include  the  preparation  of  reports  to  / 
assist  cburts  in  making  pretr:ial  release  decisions  and 
assistance  to  prosecutors  la  diverting  selected  charged 
individuals  to  appropriate  noncrlmirial  alternatives^ 

NAC  Standard  10.2: 

Each  probation  system  should  develop  by  1975  a  goal- 
oriented  service  delivery  system  that  seeks  to  rerove  or 
reduce  barriers  confronting  probationers.    The  jae^s  of 
probationers  should  be  identified,  priorities  establii^hed, 
and  resources  allocated  based  on  established  goails  of  the 
probation  syi^tsm,.; 

1*    Services  provided  directly  should  be  limited  to 
activities  defined  as  belonging  distinctly  to  probation. 
Other  needed  services  should  be  procured  from  other  agencies 
that  have  primary  responsibility  for  them.    It  is  essential 
that  fm^s  be  provided  for  purchase  of  services. 

2\    The  staff  delivering  services  to  probationeim  in 
urban  areas  should  be  separate  and  distindt  from  me  staff 
S^eiivering  services  to  the  courts,  although  they  may  be 
part  of  the  same  agency.    The  staff  didivering  services  to 
probationers  should  be  located  ±n  the  coqmunities  where 
^       probationers  live,  and  in  service  centers  with  access  to 
programts  of  allied  himan  services. 

3.    The  probation  systan  should  be  organized  to  deliver  to 
probationers  a  range  of  services  by  a  range  of  staffs 
Various  modules  shoiU.d  be  used  for  organiXj^  staff  and 
probationer^  into  workloads  or  task  group^  ndt  caseloads. 
The  modules  should  include  staff  team«  related  to  groups  of 


probationers, 

offenda^  typQlogi«a.  \  \  - 

4.    The  priiaary  funccloh  of  the  probatloti  off  leer  should . 
be  that  of  conaunity  resource  managar  for  probationers. 

ACA  Standards  3112  to  3157?  , 

3112  The  agency's  statenant  of  pusrpoaa  afflrsm  that  tim 
supervision  program  is  to  provide  necessary  services  to 
the  offender  with  the  goal  of  reducing  the  probability  of 

'  continued  crijaiiaal  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  offender. 

Discussion:    Supervision  i^hould  be  iat;««dad  for  the  pro- 
tect ic»i  of  the  C{M»mity  and  for  the  provision  of  servicas 
to  the  offender  that  will  reduce  the  probability  of 
continued  criminal  behavior.    Provision  of  adequate 
assistance  and  services  to  the  offender  is  tl»  beat 
insurance  against  har»  to  the  cojaoumity.  ^ 

3113  There  exists  a  writien  workload  formula  which  is 
used  in  the  allocation  of  vtygk  to  field  ataflt. 

Discussion:    The  fonaiila  should  consider  factors  such  as  < 
legal  requirements,  goals,  character  and  needs  of  offex^ra 
to  be  supervised,  geographic  area,  adsiixiistrative.  taslui 
required  of  the  field  staff,  «ad  types  o£  personnel  to  be 
utilized.    A  workload  rather  than  a  caseload  model  is  based 
on  programs  of  differential  supervision  ranging  ^iKprn 
intensive  to  minimal.    Supervision  tasks  must  be  identified, 
measured  a^nst  a  time  requiranent,  and  then  trinalat^ 
into  speciffSfc  total  time -and  staff  requirements. 

3117  Written  policy  and  procedure  govern  supervision  and  . 
classification  of  probationers/parolees 5  criteria  exist 

to  €»naure  that  no  more  surveillance  or  services  are  pro- 
vided than  are,  needed,  - 

Discussion:    A  classification  program  should  be  used  in 
order  to  safeguard  the  community  and  taeet  the  program  needs 
of  the  offender.    Offenders  should^be  placed  in  the  appro- 
priate supervision  category  immediately  following  the 
Initial  interview.    Classification  should  be  consistent  with 
Individual  dignity  and  "basic  concepts  of  fairness,  provide 
for  maximum  involvement  of  the  offender,  axsd  include  the 
.  concept      diminishing  field  superj^sion.    specific  criteria 
should  be  define  for  plac«nant  or  retention  in  Intensive 
oHh^lose  field  supervision  categories.    The. policy  should 
also  cover  the  develoi^unt  of  ccsamunlty  resowcces,  purchase 
of  services  and  use  of  volunteets  and  paraprofessionals.  In 
addition,  it  should  be  reviewed  regularly  and  understood 
by  staff.  "    ,  ■ 

3118  The  field  officer  and  the  offender  jointly  develop 
objectives  and  a  supervision  plan.  Including  its  stated 
objectives.  '  ^ 
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Discussion:    Fl&miiQ^  that  incorporates  the  needs,  probleas, 
capabilities,  linitstions  "and  the. participation  of  the 
offender  provides  a  positive  framework  for  the  period  of 
supervision.    It  is  iaportant  that  the  goals  and  plans 
.  reaain  within  the  offeiider's  capacity.    The  plan  should 
incorporate  those  provisions  necessary  for  proper  snper* 
•Vision,  such  as  report ii^g  and  testing  re<5uireaMmts,  coo- 
pliance  with  regular  or  special  conditions  of  probation/ 
parole,  etc.  *  . 

3119  The  field  supervision  plan  is  reviewed  with  the 
offender  on  an  as-needed  basis  and. adjusted  in  accordance 
with  the  offender's  perforl&ance  in  the  con&unity. 

Discussion:    The  agency's  supervision  system  should  include 
provision  for  the  field  officer  to  review  wit]»  the  of  fender 
the  adjustment  and /or  progress  the  offender  is  asking,  and 
to  revise  the  supervision  plan  and  level  of  supervision  as 
appropriate.    This  review  si^u3.d  take  place  on  an  a8'^nee;ded 
basis,  but  no  less  often  than  once  every  three  months. 
Changes  in  the  supervisfoh  plan  are  reviewed  with  the ' 
field  officer's  supervisor. 

3120  The  supervision  plan  requires  that  the  field  officer 
maintain  personal  contact  with  the  offender. 

Discussion:    Supervision  of  the  offender  should  include 
scheduled  and  unscheduled  visits  by  the  field  officer  to 
the  offender's  hoqe  ^d,  when  possible.,  place  of  employ-  . 
ment.    Office  interviews  are  a  ixseful  supplement  to  the 
field  supervision  and,  at  times,  provide  the  best  setting 
to  resolve  administrative  questions  regarding  |:he  offender's 
case. 

•  ■  . 

'  3121    The  supervision  plan  requitas  that  the  field  officer 
c;ontact  persons  and  agenciais  in  the  cc^unity  that  are 
4aiailiar  with  the  offender; 

Discussion:    It  is  essential  that  fi^d  officers  monitor  the 
progress  of  offenders  in  the  cpnaaunity.    Field  officers 
should  IK) t  depend  solely  upon  their  own  insights ,  hut  should 
supplement  them  vith  information  frc^  others »  so  that  a  more^ 
accurate  evaluation  and  assessment  will  enmrge.    These  contacts 
(i.6e«  employment »  residence^  family »  friends)  should  be 
according  to  a  plan^  have  a  specific  purpose,  and  be  adjusted 
as  offender  performance  and  behavior  in  the  coxmunity  change. 

3122    Supervision  services  are  available  24  hours  a  day* 

Discussion:    The  needs  of  offenders  do  not  emerge  only 
during  business  Hours;  it  is  necessary  that  services  exist 
aroimd-the-ciock  and  on  weekends •    The  24-hour  availability 
of  field  services  should  be  made  known  to  offendersr  and  staff 
should  be  advised  of  these  hours  by  publlcaticm  of  focTmal 
schedules.    Usa  should  be  made  of  split  shifts »  duty  officers, 
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iad  «I1-Ai«ht  and  vemlm^  telftphoixa  nussbers. 

312^   CkMai^unity  guparv;^ Ida  procedures  specify  the  fflinimua 
aiuibetr  of  cbntiicts  with  the  offender  per  tjtae  perlor,  with 
provision  at  the  , local  level  to  aacceed  this  ainlmpa  if 
warranted.-  '  ' 

Discussion;    A,  specified  alrtljaiia  nuxaber  of  contacts  with 
the  offender  helps  ensure  that  the  state,  throi^h  the 
field  officer,  stays'  informed  about  the  offesidec^s  location 
nad  activities.    This  noititorlftg  raquireaent  also  serves  to. 
remind  offeiaders  that  they  remain  uii4ex  legal  jtxrisdia^ioni 
and  aust  aeet  certain  obligations.    Provision  should  jJ  aade 
for  officers  and  their  siipcrvisor 8,  in  case  conferences,  • 
to  detenaine  the  case  services  to  be  provided  axid  the  nuab^ 
of  case  contacts  included  in  this  service.    The  range  and 
natur#  of  field  a;^  office  contacts  should  b^  conoimsurate 
with  the  agency's  classification  piograa  and ; supervision 
plin  for  each  offender.    Waiver  of  the  Bd.Tiis«tia  contacts 
should,  be.  permit  ted  under  clrciumstances.  such  as  extreme  - 
climactic  condlitlons,  unusual  tension  ^r  violei^ce  potantial 
in  a  neighborh<K>d,  etc.  ■ 

3126    Written  policy  and  procedure  provide  for  special 
case  services  for  offenders  with  specif ^.c  types  of  problems; 
these  are  reviewed  at  least  annually. 

Discussion:    Grouping  offenders  by  problem  and  placing  them 
under  the  supervision  of  a  spe>cially  trained  and  experienced 
field  officer  can  result  in  better  supervision  j6uid  improved 
services  to  the ^offenders.    Type^  of  of fenders  Ithft  could 
be  placed  in  specialized  caseloads  include  drug  addicts, 
alcohol^s,  mentally  ill,  senila  and  physically  handicapped^ 
offenders,  and  individuals  needing  intensive  or  special 
surveillance,  etc.    There  usually  are  field  officers  with 
interest  iQ  these  areas  who  either  bave  or  wotdd  be  willing 
to  undergo  additional  training  fnd  education  in  order  to 
handle  such  a  specialized  caseload.    For  the  majority  of 
these  cSseloads,  it  is  adviasbl^,.  if  not  necessary,  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  caseload jbecause  of  the  extra 
attention  required,  ■  -    \  ■ 

.     .  .  ,  ..      _\  ,    .      ,  ,  ,  , 

3X27    The  agency  identifier  the  collective  service  needs  of 
its  probationers/  parolees  at  le^st  bienniiuLlye  . 


Discussion:    Although  the  service\  needs  of  individual 
off eiders  are  important,  the  agem^y  has  a  responsibility 
to  ^^esa  periodically  the  collective  needs  of  all  its 
offenders  to  ensure  that*  it  is  xoaxisiizing  the  delivery  of 
services .    Tim  agency  slu>uld  concentrate  on  developing 
those  commmity  resources  that  will  be  of  value  to  laany 
offenders.    Determination  of  collective  iieeds  will  emerge 
, f rom  ^  careful  screening  of  case  files  and  discussions  with 
staff,  offenders  and  coflsnunity  agencies. 
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y^3XZS   Ccwauisity  rwKJurcM  are  developeii  to  proSride  servlcM 
to  offenders ,  ind  field  etaf f  actlyely  support  comuait^"- 
effoiT]^*  oOelulf  of  offenders. 

' '  ■■'  ■  W   ■       s    ' ,    •  "  ' 
Dlscuflsion:    Probation  and  parole  are  ccMjaaimity-orlented 
and  coaaaunity-center^.    The  agency  should  be  a  catalyst, 
'Bobllizer,  aixd  developer  Of  canounity  resources,  so  that 
offenders  can^^  benefit  from     wide  variety  of  these  resources. 
Field  officers  should  serve  as  ccnimunlty  organizers  in      ^  ' 
addition  to  their  aore  traditional  roles.    The  agency  should 
include  such  activities  in  the  assignment  of  designate 
field  staff,  and  invest  both  money  and  top  manageiaent 
effort  to  broaden  the  scope  of  cooiaimity  services  for 
offenders,  — 

^29  agency  maintains  ma  affective  and  cooperative  working 

relationship  with  public  and  private  service  agencies. 

Discuss  toil:  ^  The  agency  should  maintain  a  list  of  the 
services  that  aire  availably  from  putilic  azui  private  service 
agencies;  i|nd  should  outline  the  procedures  whereby^  of  fenders 
are  referred  for  assistance.  ^  This  document  should  be  dis--< 
-  tributed-  to  all  field,  staff."  iJesignated  field  staff  should 
serve  as  liaison -with  the  larger  service  agendies,.  such  as 
departs^nts  of  oaployment,  vocational  Vehabilltatlon, 
public  assistance,  etc.  .  - 

3130  The  agency  Maintains  a  qualitative  and  curreait  -  Inventory 
of  functioning  community  agencies . 

Discussion:    To  ensure  that  parolees  "and  probatlot^rs  are  *  : 
receiving  the  help  for  which  they"  are  referred  to  coaawnity  i** 
service  agencies,  the  probation/parole  agency  should 
evaluate  these  resources  periodically,  ahd  maintain  and  ' 
distribute  to  all\ field  officers  a  current  inventory  of 
effective  agencies.    Coommnlty  resources , that  axe  not      4  / 
proving  effective  should  be  informed  in ^writing  and  offered 
whatever  assistance  possible  in  order  to  become  f tilly       '  e  ' 
fWctional.  '  *     .      ^  ^ 

3131  ThB  agei^y  devotes  specific  resources  to^  assisting 
employable  offenders  find  suitable  ei?ipioyaent 

<*  -  ■  ' 

Discussion!    The  agency  should  maintain  close  liaison  with 

the  state  department  of  employment,  both  at  the  head^  - 
quarters  and  at  local  offices,  in  order  to  remain  abreast  of 
the    changing  labor  market  and  to  ensure  that  eligible 
offenders  obtain  job  placement  assistance.    Field  staffs 
should  solicit  job  placement  a»sis*anc«  from  labor  unions, 
private  sector  businesses,  and  cosmtunity  action  and  self- 
help  groups . 
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31,32    Xha  digency.  has  provisions  to  |0k^st  of  £el^iftr4  •  • 

mfithoda  to  pygain  finsnrlat  assistancs  Vor' offs^^^f  from 
ccaaauaity  resoyrcss.'*  '  • 

Discussion:    Adequate  financial  support  is  assent i^tl.  for  , 
Individuals  bsglnnijag  probation  or  pasrola  ^Ith  no  IncoBis* 
SucU  off anders.  should  hava  anough  funds  or  rasoihrces  to 
Biaintaln  theasalvas,  for  at  least  thraa 'iraaks,  or  until  a 
flr^t  payday.    The  agency's  budget' slKiuXd  Include  funds  for 
cash  aisslstance  so  that  offenders  in  crisis  situations  can 
obtain  loans  proo^tly.    Public  assistance  and  welfare  . 
officers  increasingly  are  extending  financial  help  to 
offenders  in  need,  and  flel4  officers  sti^uLd  knov  where 
and  how  this  help  is  available.    Oth^r  public  and  private 
agencies  extend  fhinanclal  assistance  Ih  selected  caseai  and 
field  officers  should,  know  how  to  use  these  sources'.  Agencies 
should  plan  for  s^oiqe  form  of  unemploysient  co&pensatldn,for' 
released  offexiders  until  they  are  gainfully  employed.  - 

313S  Written  policy  and  prace^^e  provide  for  enrolling  and 
supporting  offenders  in  ^tiicationaX  progranw  and  vocational 
training.  ^  -  ^ 

Discussion:    Long  considertd  part  of  the  aftercare  program 
for  juveniles,  educational  >nd  training  programs  are.  bec<mLng 
significant  resources  for  adult  offendet^s.    In  recenj:  years 
more  federal  funds  have  been  made  available  to  finance  th^ 
academic  education  and  vocatil>nal  training  of  select^  adult 
and  juvenile  offenderp^    Vocational  rehabilitation  agencies 
are  also  active  in  providing  services  for  eligible  offenders « 
The  agency  should  identify  and  support  programs  featuring 
education  and  training*    Staff  sibuld  be  designati^  to  serve 
as  liaison  with  majbr  program  offices «  ai^  the  agency  shpiild 
maintain  jrloae  cooperative  relationships  vith^colXeges  and 
trade  schools  for  purposes  of  ideyeloping  suitable  programs  of 
learning  for  offenders ♦  .       /  '  ' 

3134    The  agency  supports  programs  that  provide  ofifendera 
acceptable  leisure  time  activities^ 

Discussion:    For  those  offenders  who  want  to  learn  how  to 
use  their  leisure  time  in  an  acceptable  and  satisfying 
manner »  the  agency  should  provide  guidance  on  programa  and^ 
activities  ^ailable  in  the  cormaiiniifey.    The  agency  should 
participate%n  the  development  of  community  programs  that 
would  provide  offenders  leisure  time  activities. 

.  3136   Written  policy  and  procedure  preclude  offenders  being 
confronted  with  possible  prdbation/parele  violations  for 
failure  to  meet  financial  obligationa  other  than  those  which 
are  conditions  of  probation/parole. 

Discussion:    The  agency  should  not  be  placed  in  the  position 
of  collection  agency  for  the  ccnounlty.    The  agency  and  field 
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officftr  ihcmld  not  «iiforc«  the  coUsctioa  of  clvU  obli-  •  * 

♦     '  g»t^«»a«  by  threetg  of  probet'ioa/perole  violation.    Court-.  - 
orders  deb ta,  auch  aa  fines,  rastituticm  and  child  aupport, 
ahould  b«  paid,  and  pjcovision  i«  made  in  the  aupervision 

plan  for  paysaent  of  such  obligations,  .'  / 

3145   Agancy  staff  can  recoaaand  that  special  conditions 
be  added  to  the  general  conditions  of  probation/parole 
VP  .  in  individual  casea  wlrtua  such  condltlona  will  enhance  ( 

couaBuinity  protection  axuJ/or  faciliute  the  offender's  ■ 
adjuataent  in  the  cosnunity. 

V    Discussion:    One  condition  of  probation/parole  is  applicable 
to  all  of fenders  -  that  they  obey  the  law.    Othar  conditions 
added  to  this  basic  requJ(.r(Maeat  to  the  extent  that  they 
add  protection  to  the  public  and/or  ensure  thft  delivery  of 
services  to  the  offender.    Conditions  should  be  tailored  ^ 
to  individual  offenders,  reviewed  regularly,  and  as^nded  if  ; 
required.    They  should  be  realistic,  few  in  nuaber,  and  ' 
phrased  in  positive  ratl^r  than  negative  teras. 

'  •  ■  - 

Pr^isentence  Activities 

The  following  compilation  of  ABA  and  NAC  standards  addresses  the 
information  whleli  should  be  available  to  the  court  when  it  determines 
whether  to  sentence  an  offender  to  probation,  '  These  standards  address  ^ 
t9pics  such  as  requirement^  for  presentence  investigation  reports,' 
time  of  pri^aration,  report  content,  and  proble^j^^volved  in  disclosure. 
The  ACA  standai;da,  wfaila  on  a  more  technical  level,  cioaely  follow  the 
other  two  sets.   *A11  three  preclude  tik  initiation  of  a  presentence 
investigation  prior  to  adjudication  of  guilt,  except  under  specific 
circumstances.  <^  • 

-     ■  % 

^  Standards  Relating  to  Probation  2.1,  2.2,  2.3,     4,  and  2.5: 

2.1    Availability  and  use. 

(a)    All  courts  trying  criminal  cases  should  be  supplied 
with  the  resource^i  and  supporting  staff  to  permit  a  pre- 
sentence  investigation  and  a  written  report  ^f  its  .results  . 
in  every  case.  ,  ,  * 

Cb)    The  court  should  explicitly  be  authorised  by  statute 
to  call  for  such  «m  investigation  and  report  in  every  case. 
The  statute  should  also  f>rovide  that  such  an  investigation 
and  report  should  be  made  in  every  case  where  incarceration 
^for  one,  year  or  more  is  a  possible  dispositicm,  where  the 
defendant  is  less  than  [21]  years  old,  or  vhers  the  defendant 
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iM  M.  £ir«t  offender ,  uiile&i  the  court  spei^f ically  otdejrs  .  ^ 

tOstb«  contrary  la  A  par tlciil«r  c«g6.  ^ 

.  ■  ■■-*«■  ,  ^       .    .  -    ,  . 

2.2  Purpose  of  the  report'. 

The  prliaary  purpose  of  the  presentence  report  is  tp  pro- 
vlHe  the  sentencing,  court  ylth  succinct  and  precise  Inf or* 
nation  upon  %^ch  to  base  a  raticinal  sentencing  decision* 
Potential  use  of  the  report  by  other  agencies  in  the  correp.- 
^tional  process  should  be  recognized  as  a  factor  in  deteraining 
the  content  an3a  length  of  the  report  ,j  but  should  b#  sub- 
ordinated to  its  priaary  purpose.    Wiere  the  presentence 
Investigation  discloses  inforaation  useful  to  other  correctional 
agericies ,  methods  s^uld  be  developed  to  assure  that  this 
data  is  made  available  for  their  use^  "  . 

2.3  Content,  scope  and  length  «f' the  report. 

Presentence  reports  should  be  flexible  in  f or»at ,  reflecting  • 
differences  in  the  background  of  different  off ianders.  and 
naking  the  best  use  of  available  resources  and  probation 
departaent  capabilities.    B^ach  probation  department  should 
develop  gradations  of  reports  between: 

(i)  a  short-form  report  for  priaary  use, in  screening 
offenders  in  order  to  assist  in  a  determination  of  when 
additional  and  more  complete  information  4s  desirable. 
Short-form  reports  could  also  be  U8cfu\  in  courts  which  do 
not  have  adequate  probation  services; 

(ii)  a  full  report,  which  normality  shouldJfcontain  the 
following  items :  \  '   ^  _ 

(A>  a  ccaaplete  description  of  the  of  f  ease,  and  the 
circumstances  surrounding  it,  not  limited  to  aspects  ^ 
developed  for  the  record  as  part  of  the  determination^of 
■guilt;  , 

(]^>  a  full  description  of  any  prior  criminal  record 
of  the  offender ;  \ 

,  (CV  a  description  of  the  educational  background  of  the 
offender;  • 

(D)  a  description  of  the  employment  background  of  the 
offandet^;  including  any  military  record  and  including  his 
present  employment  status  and  capabilities; 

(E)  the  social  history  of  the  offender,  including  family 
relationships,  aai^tal  status,  interests  and  activities, 
residence  history,  and  religious  affiliations; 

(F>  the  offender's  medical  history  and,  if  desirable, 
a  psychological  or  psychiatric  report; 

(G)  inforaation  aljout  environments  to  which  the  offender , 
might  return  or  to  which  he  could  be  sent  should  probation 

be  granted; 

(H)  ' supplementary  reports  from  clinics,  institutions 
and  other  social  agencies  with  which  the  offender  has  been 
involved; 

.  (I)  information  about  special  resources  which  might  be 
available  to  assist  the  offender,  such  as  treatment  centers, 
residential  facilities,  vocational  traixiing  sertlces,  sp«iial 
■edvicational  facilities,  rehabilitative  ^rogtsms  of  various 

■    ■    ■         "  .  ^'-v     '     '  J  ^ 
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institutions  to  which  the  oi^en^er  »ight  be'  ccwiitted, 
fecial  programs  in  ^he  probation  departaent,  and  other 
siBtilar  programs  which  are  particularly  ralavj^pt  to  the 
offender's  situation! 

(J)  a  sumary  of  the  oost  significant  aspects  of  the 
report,  including  specific  Kecooaendat ions  as  to  the 
sentence  If  the 'sentencing  court  Ma  so  requested. 
. _  A  special  effort  should  be  made  in  the  preparation  of 

presentence  reports  not  to  burden  the  court  with  irrelevant 
and 'unconnected  details.  ' 

'2.4    Vihen  prepared. 
I  (a)    Except  as  authorized  in  subsection  (b),  the  presentence 

investigation  should  not  be  ii^itiated  until  there  has  been, 
an  adjudication  of  guilt. 

(b)    It  is  aplrropriate  to  coasB^ce  the  presentence  inves- 
tigation prior  to  an  adjudication  of  guUt  only  if: 

(i)  the  defendant    with  the  advice  of  counsel  if  he  so 
desires,  has  consented  to  such  action;-  and 

•    (ii)  adequate  precautions  are  taken  to  assure  that 
nothing  disclosed  by  the  presentence  investigation  comes 
to  the  attent?.on  of  the  prosecution,  the  court,  or  the  jury 
prior  to  an  adjudication  of  guilt.    The  court  should  be 
authorized,  however,  to  examine  the  report  prior  to  the 
entry  of  a  ple^  on  request  of  the  defense  and /prosecution. 

2.5    Availability  of  report j  challenge  of  its  contents.       •  ' 

Standards  dealing  with  the  disclosure  of  the  presentence 
report  and  the  resolution  of  controversy  as  to  its  accuracy 
are  developed  in  the  separate  report  of  this  Advisory 
Cofflttittee  on  Sentencing  Aitematives  and  Procedural^'.. 

ABA  Standards  Relating  to  S^ntencd^ug  4.1,  4.3,  4.4,  4.5,  and  4.6: 

4.1    Presentence  report:  general  principles: 

(a)  The  legislature  should  suftjly  all  courts  trying 
criminal  cases  with  the  resources  and  su^pprting  staff  to 
penait  a  presentence  investigation  and  a  written  report  of 
its  results  in  every  case.  ' 

(b)  The  court  should  explicitly  be  authorized  by  statute 
-  to  call  for  such  an  Investigation  and  report  in  every  case. 

The  statute  should  provide  that  such  an  investigation  and. 
*  report  should  be  made  in  every  case  where  incarceration  for 
one  year  of  more  is  a  possible  disposition,  where  the 
deferuiant  is  less  than  [21]  years  old,  of  where  the  defendant 
is  a, first  offender,  unless  the  court  specifically  orders  to 
the  contrary  in  a  particular  case. 

(c)  Standards  relating  to  the  preparation  and  contents 
of  the  presentence  report  will  be  dfiveloped  in  a  separate 

report  on  probajiion.  . 

"     ■  ■  .  *^  '  .  . 

4.3    Presentence  report;  disclosure ^s.general  principles. 

The  presentence  report  should  not  be  a  public  record . 
It  should  be  available  only  to  the  following  persons  or 
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agencies  uxuifitr  t hfe  condlt  Ions  *  stBttdi 

(1)    The  raport  should  be  available  to  the  sentencliss 
court  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  It  In  determining  the 
sentence.    The  report  should  also  he  available  to  all  judges 
who  are  to  participate  in  a  sentencing  council  discussion 
ot  the  defendant  (section  7.1)} 

(il)    The  report  should  be  available  to  persons  or 
agencies  haivliog  a  legitlaiate  professional  Interest  in  thPMl^ 
information  likely  to  be  contained  therein.    ^Ibwrnples  of 
such  persons  or  agencies  would  be  a  physician  or  psychiatrist 
appointed  to  assist  the  court  in  sentencing,  an  exaiBlnlng 
facility  /  a  correctional  VLnstitutioUy  or  a  probetie^or 
parole  departtaent ; 

(Hi)    The  report  should?  be  available  to  reviewing  courts 
where  relevant  .to  an  Issue  on  which  an  appeal  has  heen 
taken;  ^ 

(iv)    The  report  should  be  available  to  the  parties  ^ 
under  ,the*^conditionB  stated  in,.8ectlott  4.4.  * 

4.4  Presentence  report;  disclosure;  parties. 

(a)  Fimdaxoental  fairness  to  the  defendant  requires  that 
the  substance  of  ail  derogatory  Information  which  adversely 
affects  his  Interests  and  which  has  not  otherwise  been      .  . 
disclosed  in  open  court  should  be  called  to  the  £tttentlon 
of  the  defendant,  his  attorney,  and  others        are  acting 
on  his  behalf. 

(b)  This  principle  should  be  liipleiafinted  by  requiring- 
that  the  sentencing  court  permit  the  defendant's  attbmey, 
or  the  defendant  himself  If  he  h&s  no  attorney,  to  inspect- 
the  report.    The  prosecution  shoxild  also  be  shown  the  report 
if  it  is  shown  to  the  defense.    In  extraordinary  cases,  the 
court  should  be  permitlted  to  except  frotn  disclosure  parts 

of  the  report  which  are  not  relevant  to  a  proper  sentence 
diagnostic-  opinion  .^whlch  might  seriously  disrupt  a  program 
of  rehabilitation,  or  sources  of  information  which  has  been 
obtained  on  a  promise  of  confidentiality.    In  all  cases 
where  parts  of  the  i^aport  are  not  dlsclosW  under  such 
authority,  the  court  slK^uld  he  required  to  state  for  the 
record  its  action  and  to  inform  the  defendant  and  hlf 
^attorney  that  information  has  not been  disclosed.  The 

action  of  the  court  in  excepting  information  from  disclosure 
should  be  subject appellate  review, 

(c)  The  resolution  of  any  controversy  as  to  the  accuracy 

of  the  presentence  report  should  be  governed  by  the  principles 
stated  in  sections  4.5(b),  5.3(f),  and  5.4(a). 

4.5  Presentence  report;  time  of  disclosurei  presentence 
conference. 

(a)  The  information  made  available  to  the  parties  imder 
section  4.4  should  be  disclosed  sufficiently  prior  to  the 
imposition^  of  sentence  as  to  afford  a  reasonable  opportunity 
for  verification.     ..  ^ 

(b)  Ixi  cases  where  the  presentence  report  has  been  open 
to  inspection,  each  party  should  be  required  prior  to  the 
/■ 


sentencing  proceeding  to  liottfy  the  opposing  ^axty  and  the      •  .  "1 

•court  of  any  part  of  the^report  which  he  intends  to  contro-  .  • 

verr^y  the  production  of  evidence.    It  may  then  be  t 
advisable  for  the  court  and  the  part ie^s  to  discuss  the 
possibility  of  avdidiag  the  Reception  of  evidence  by  a  ^ 
stipulation  as  to  the  disputed  part  of  the  report.'  A  ' 
record  of  the  xesolution  of  any  i8s^e  at  such  conference  " 
should  be  preserved  for  inclusion  in  the  record  ofs^thft. 

sentencing  proceeding  (section  5. 71alliit]).  V  1^ 

4.6    Additional  services.  ' 

(a)  .  The  sentenciisg  decision  is  of  such  cba^jiexity  that 

each  sentencing  court  must  have  available  to  is  a  broad  I 

range  of  services  and  facilities  fr(»  which  it  can  obtain 

more  cooplete  information  aliout  the  defendant's  TOntal, 

emotional  and  physical  condition  than  can  be  afforded  in 

the  presentence  report.    The  c6urt  should  be  able  to 

employ  such  services  in  any  case  in  which  more  detailed 

information  cTf  this  type  is  desired  as  the  basis  for  a 

sentence.  .  <  ' 

(b)  The  need  for  such  additional  services  can  and  should  '  :  . 
be  met  by  a  coiiibination  .of  local  services  or  facilities, 

such  as  by  authdrity  to  employ  local  physicians  or  clinics 

on  a  case-by-ca«e  basis  and  of  regional,  statewide  or 

nationwide  services  or  faciiitiea  such  as  a  central  reception 

and  diagnostic  center.  ,  '  \ 

(c)  There  ig  an  urgent  need  for  the  various  disciplines 

which  are  in  a  position  to  provide' such  "services  to  develop  ' 
professional  standards  by  which  high  quality  can  be  assured. 

(d)  Reports  which  result  from  the  use  of  such  services  " 
or  facilities  should  be  subject  to  the  same  disclosure  and  '  ' 
verification  provisions  as  those  which  govern  presentence 

reports,  . 


NAC  Standard  16.10: 


Each  S^ate  should  enact  by  1975  legislation  authorizing 
a  presentence "investigation  in  all  cases  and  requiring  it: 
1.   -In  all  felonies.  , 
^2.  ■  In  all  cases  where  the  offender  is  a  minor. 
*3.    As  a  prerequisite  to  a  sentence  of.  confinement  in 
any  case.  . 

The  legislation  should  require  disclosure  of  the  pre- 
sentence repo?:t  to  tite  defendant,  his  counsel,  and  the 
prosecut9r.  .  ^ 


NAC  Standard  5.14: 


Sentencing  courts  iiSmediately  should  develop  standards  . 
for  determining  when  a  presentence  report  should  be  required 
and  the  kind  and  quantity  of 'information  needed  to  insure" 
more  equitable  and  correctionallir  appropriate  dispositions. 
The  guidelines  should  reflect  tf*  following         •    t    '  ■ 

1.    A  presentence  report  shoiiJi.  be  presented  to  the  court 
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in  every  case  where  thare  is  a  potential  sentencing  iis^. 
ponitloa  involving  incarceration  and  in  all  cases  invo^^ving 
felonies,  or  minors.  -  '  (j 

2 .  Gradations  of  presentence  ^reports  should  be  developed 
between  a  full  report  and  a  short-fora  report  for  screening 
offeiiders  to  determine  whether  more  information  i«  desirable 
or  for  use  when  a  full  report  is  unnecessary.  -  * 

3.  A  full  presentence  report  should  i>e  prepiaxed  where  \ 
the  coui;t  determines  it  to  be  necessary,  , and.  without  exception 
in  every  case  where  incarceration  for  more  thsn  5  years  is  a 
possible" disposition,    A  short-form  report  should  be  pre- 
pared for  all  other  cases .  ,  \ 
•  4.    In  the  event  that  an  offender  is  sentenced,  either 
Initially  or  on  revocation. of  a  less  confining  sentence, 
to  either  community  supervision  or  total  incarceration, 
the  presentence  report  should  be  made  a  part  of  his  official  , 
'file.'                                      ..  ■       .       ;  '  ■ 

5.  The  full  presentence  rfeport  should  contain  a  cwaplete 
file  <?n  the  offender  -  his  background his  prospects  of 
reform,  and  details  of  the  crime  for  yhich  he  has  been  / 
convicted,.    Specifically,  the  f till  report  should  contain 
at  least  the  following  items: 

a.  Ccaapiete  description  of  the  situation  surrounding 
the  criminal  activity  with^ich  the  offender  has  been 
charged,  including  a  fiill  synopsis  of  the  trial  transclpta^  * 
if  any^  the  offender's  version  of  the  -criminal  ac|;  and  yiL^ 
explanation  for  the  ect.   

b.  The  offender's  educational  bac3sg^6und. 

c.  The  offender's  ei^loyment  backgrouod,  Including 
any  military  record,  his  present  ai^jloyment  status,  and 
capabilities. 

d.  The,offender*s  social. history,  including  family 
relationships,  niarital«^status,  interests  and  activities. 

e.  Residence  history  of  the  offender.  ' 

f.  The  offender's  medical  history,  and^  If  desirable,  \  ^ 
a  psychological  or  psychiatric  report. 

g.  Information  ^out  environments  to  which  the  offender 
might  return  or  to  which  he  coxild  be  sent  should  a  sentence 
of  nonincarceration  or  Comnxinity  supervision  be  imposed . 

h.  Information  about  any  resources  available  to  assist 
the  offender,  such  as  treatment  centers,  residential  4, 
facilities,  vocational  tratloing  services,  speciai  educational 
facilities,  rehabilitative  programs  of  various  institutions, 
and  similar  programs.  \ 

1 .    Views  of  the  person  preparing  the  repbrt  as  to  the 
offender's  motivations  and  ambitioxis,  and  an  assessment  o* 
the  offender's  explanations  for  his  criminal  activity. 

j.  A  full  description  of  defendant's  criminal  record, 
including  his  version  of  the  offenses,  and  his  explanation 
for  them.. 

k.    A  recommendation  as  td  disposition. 

6.  The  short-form  report  should  contain  the  information 
required  in  sections  5  a,  c,  d,  e,  h,  1,  and  k. 

7.  All  information  in  the  presentence  report  should  be 
factual  and  verified  to  the  ^tent  possible  by  the  preparer 
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of  the  report.    On  eacAaijuition  at  th«  senteiKiijg  he^ 

tlje  preparer  of  the  report,  if  challenged  oa  the  Igaue  of  ^ 

verification,  ahould  bear  the  burden  of  eacplaining  wfay  it 

•  .  waa  iapossibje       verify  the  challenged  iuforraation. 

Failure  to  do  so  should  result  in  the  refusal  of  the  court 
to  consider  the  inforaation.  ' 

NAC  Standard  5,15:  '      .  ^  ^ 

Sentencing  courts  inmediately  should  adopt  a  procedure  to 
inform  the  defendant  of  the  bakig  for  his  sentence  and  afford 
.hla  the  opportunity  to  challenge  it. 

1.  The  presentence  report  and  all  similar  docuaents 
should  be  available  to  defense  counsel  and  the  prosecution.  * 

2.  Thg^esentence  report  should  be  made  available  to 
both  parMt  within  a  reasonable  time,  fixed  by  the  court, 

.    prior  toflPtdate  set  for  the  sentencing  hearing.  After 
,  receipt  of  the  report,  the  defense  counsel  may  request: 

a.  A  presentence  conference,  to  be  held  within  the 
time  remaining  before  the  sentencing  hearing. 

b.  .  A  continuance  of  one  week,  to  allow  him  further  f 
time  to  review  the  report  and  prepare  for  its  rebuttal.  V 
Either  request  may  be  made  orally,  with  notice  to  the 
prosecutor.    The  reque^  for  a. continuance  should  he 
granted /only: 

^1)    If  defense  counsel  can  demonstrate  surprise  at 
infori^tion  in  the  report  j  and  . 

/  (2)  If  the  defendant  presently  is  incarcerated,  he 
consji^ts  to  the  request.. 

NAC  Stand^d  5.16:  ^. 

/'■'■''■'■  -       ■  '    "      ■     .-  '. 

Sentencing  courts  iflBjediately  should  develop  guidelin^ss 
^  to  the  preparation  of  presentence  reports  prior  to 
^  ^adjudication,  in  brdeir  to  prevent  possible  prejudice  to 
the  defendant's  case  and  to  avoid  undue  incarceration  prior 
to  sentencing.    The  guidelines  should  reflect  the  following: 

vl.    No  ipre^antence  report  should  be. prepared  until  the 
defendant, has  been  ad^iidicated  guilty  of  the  charged 
offense  unleets ;  !  „ 

a.  The  defendant   on  advice  of  coimsel,  has  consented. 
to^alloW  the,  investigation  to  proceed  before  adjudication; 

b. '    The  defendent  is  presently  incarcerated  pending 
trial;  and 

c.  Adequate  precautions  are  taken  to  assure  that 
nothing  disclosed  by  the  presentence  investigation  comes 
to  the  attention  of  the  prosecution,  the  court,  or  the 
j^ry  prior  to  adjudication.. 

2.    Upon  a  showing  t>at  the  report' has  been  available  to 

•  the  judge  prior  to  adjudication  of  guilt,  there  should  be 
a  presumption  6f  prejudice,  which  the  State  may  rebut  at 
the  sentencing  hearing.  *  ji^ 
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ACUL  Stiu«iard«  3193  through' 32p8:  ^  . 

3193  Written  policy  .specifies  that  the  primary  purpoM  of . 
•the  prc««Eittnce  report  is  to  provide  the  sentencing  courj 
vith  timely,  relevant,  and  accurate  data  so  that  it  may 
select  tlMi  moat  appropria,tc  sent enci^ig  alternative  and 

^  correctional  disposition*  — t.  ^ 

Discussion?    The  potential  use  of  the  presentence  report  by 
-other  agencies  in  the  correctional  system  «ay  be  a  factor 
in  determining  the.  content  and  format  of  the  report, ^ but 
the  needs  of  .the  sentencing  court  should  not  be  eubdrdlnated 
to  those  of  other  agencies.  -v 

■      " .    •  * 

3194  The  agency  assigns  the  resources  required  to  ensure 
the  tifflel^  caapletion  of  investigations  and  reports. 

^       .  DiscuasioiiV   Sufficient  stafe^tlme.^space  and  equipment 

should  be  assigned  to  all  presentence  functions.  Although 
the  resources  assigned  the  presentence  investigation  and 
report  function  should  not  adversfdy  affect  the  delivery  of 
Other' probation  services,  a  prese^ence  investigation  and 
preparation  of  a"^report  should  not  exceed  three  weeks ~  in 
general,  or  two  weeks  for  an  offender  in  custody.  .  These 
time  fraaes,  however,  must  consider  the  nature  of  th* 
of fenee,  complexity  of  the  offender's  circumatances, 
possible  dispositions,  availability  of  prior  report* ,  and 
necessity  of  deliverii^  the  report  to  the.^ourt  in  time, 
for  review  and  analysis,  '  • 

3195  Written  policy  and  procedure  govern  the  conduct  of 
presentence  investigations,  preparation  of  reports,  and  • 
provision  of  sentencing  alternatives  for  the  court.    ,  » 

Discussion:    Written  guidelines  help  ensure  high'  quality  ^ 
investigations  and  reports  and  miniael.  disparities  in  the  , 

provision  of  sentencing  alternatives.  The  guidelines  should 
be  deveaoped  in  collaboration  with  the  court  and  be  reviewed 
regularly.  v  ' 

3196.  The  agency  administrator  supervises  and  reviews,  on 
a  continuing  basis,  the  conduct  of  presentence  investi- 

vJl-gations,  the  preparation  of  reports,  and  the  provision  of 
of  sentencing  alternatives.  | 

Discussion:    The  fact  that  clearly  defiped  policies  exist 
in  the  agency  does  not  lessen  the' need  for  supervision. 
\      Supervision  ensures  quality  control  of  the  probation 

process.   ;   , ;  '  .  "  .   _  /• 

3197.  \«ritten  policy  specifies  that  a  presentence  invefti- 
^     gation  is  not  conducted  nor  a  presentence  report  prepared 

until  the. defendant  has  been  adjudicated  guilty  of  m 
offense,  unless*  ,  . 

the  defendant,  on  advice  of  counsel,  has  consented  to 
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allow  the  tnvestlgatitm  to  proceed  before  adjudication; 
the  def eadeat  t«  iacmr car ated  pending  trial;  and 
adequate  precautioae  arc  taken  to  ensure  that  inlonaation 

diecloaad  during  the  preeeatence  investigation  doea  not 

cone  to  the  attention  of  the  prosecution,  the  court  or 

the  jury  prior  to  adjudication. 

Discuaaion;    The  condiM:t  of  a  presentence  investigation  and 
coapletion  of  a  report  pr^or  to  adjudication  of  the  charges 
are  unnecessary  and  should  be  used  only  under  exceptional 
circuastances.    Inadvertent  discloaure  of  the  findiixgs 
could  co«proiiii8e.Xhe  defei«Jant*s  rights,  and  f indi^igs  of 
net  guilty  could  waste  resources . 

3198  \fcitten  policy  an^  procedure  permi^t  the  use  pf  staff 
other  than  probation  officers  to  collect'  information  during 
the  presentence  in:ve8tigation. 

Discussion?    S<»ae  of  the  data  required  in  ah  investigation 
and  for  th^  presentence  repdrt  may  be  Collected  by  non- 
professional staff  (*.e.,\paraprofessionais,  volunteers » 
students,  clerical),  thus \ freeing  probation  officers  to  use 
their  skills  for  interpreting  the  data  ^d  developing  a 
probation  plan.  . 

3199  A  potential  supervision  plan  is  developed  during  the 
presentence  investigation'  and  incited. as  part  of, the 
presentence  report.  \  )  * 

piscussionc    It  is  necessary  to  ensure  that,  if  pi-obation 
is  granted,  a  plan  will  be  available  on  .the  first  day  of  - 
supervision.    The  plan  should  include  such  considerations  as 
eaploynent,  residence,  education,  etc.,  and  should  be 
developed  with  the  offenders.    To  the  degree  possible,  the  -  ' 
probation  officer  \^o  will  supervise  the  probationer- should 
participate  in  the  develojaaent  of  this  plan.    The  plan 
should  be  realistic  in  that  both  the  goals  set  and  the 
resources  required  are  attainable^  i  *' 

3200  Written  policy  and  procedure  ensure  that  special 
attention  is  given  to  seeking  innovative  alternatives  to 
traditional  sentencing  dispositions. 

Discuss;ifonr^  The  traditional  dispositions  in  adult  courts 
are  probation,  confinement  in  a  local  facility,  or  con- 
finement in  a  state  correctional  institution.    It  is 
important  to  seek  other  alternatives  that  may  permit  a 
better  balance  between  the  dual  needs  of  protecting  th^ 
community  and  providing  for  the  welfare  of  the  defendariL 
The  appropriate  time  to  search  for  alternatives  is  during 
the  presentence  investigation.    The  use  of  alternatives 
such  as  halfway  houses,  detoxification  centers,  civil 
addict  coiaaifment  progrjMos,  and  self-help  groups  may  be 
appropriate.    Attention  also  should  he  given  to  finding 
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resources  that  *woutd  permit  use  of  indi.vidu*li«ed  pro-  ' 
b«tlou  supeirviftl^ui^£rp^a&s  if  probation  is  ordefed. 

MOl    The  probation  agency  promotes  the -use  o£  and  seeks 
the  resources  to  process  a  presentence  report  in  every 
case  in  which  there  is  a  potential  sentencing  disposition 
Involving  incarceration  for  one* year  or  longer >  and, in 
every  case  involving  first  offenders  and  minors.     -  ..  - 

*    •  ■  ■      ' '  -■• 

Discngsion:    ^'resentence  reports  can  furnish  the  sentencing 
court  accurate,  ccaaplete,  and' relevant  data  that  may 
indicate  the  advi^bility  o^  an  alternative , to  confinement . 
Sufficient  tine  shall  be  provided  %o  conduct  a  thorough 
presentence'  investigation  and  prepare  a  co^lete  report. 

*  ■  .  * 

3202  Written, policy  and  procedure  provide  for  the  ^se  of 
different  presentence  report  formats  to  meet  the  specific 
needs  of  .the  courts  and  correctional  agencies. 

Discus8ion:v    The  information  and  analyses  needed  by  the 
courts  vary  by  offense,  offender  and  sMitenclng  options 
available.    The  agency  should  collaborate  with  the  courts 
to  detemine  ,„which  Report  format  should  be  tised  for  par- 
ticulai?  cases.  ,  As  a  basic  principle,  enough  data  should 
be  collected  and  analyzed^  so  that  the  mo^t?  appropriate • 
sentencing  alternative  may  be  selected  to  protect  the 
coomunity  ind  serve  the^ needs  of  the  offender. 

3203  If  probation  i§  one  of  the  sentencing  alternative?, 
the  probation  of ficer  identifies  the  need  for  special 
conditions  of  probation,  if  any,  and  recosjaends  that  these 
special  conditions  be  appended  to  the  general  conditions  ^ 
of  probation, 

/Discussion:    In  addition  to  those  general  conditions  of 
'  probation  which 'are  applicable  to  all  probationers,  possible 
special  conditions  should  be  identified  during  the  pre- 
sentence investigation,  recosa^ded  to  the  court,  and 
appended  to  the  general  conditions  by  the  court  if  it 
appears  that  these , additional  cohditions  will  enhance 
public  safety  or  increase  tljie  probability  of  a  successful 
community 'adjustment..'  Special  conditions  should  be  few 
in  number,  realistic,  and  phrased  in  positive  rather  than 
negative  terms.  ■  * 

3204  Wher#^||^tutes  pertoit,  confinement,  full  or  part-time, 
should  be^lin;  of  a  probation  grant  only  in  selected  cases,  . 
where  circumstances  cle&rly  indicate  need  ror  confinement. 

Discussion:    Probation  is  a  sentence  in  Itself.  Confinement 
as  a  condition  of  probation  should  be  discouraged  unless 
it  clearly  will  contribute  to  public  safety  or  the  likelihood 
of  better  community  adjustment.    Localized  confinement 
disrupts  all  aspects  of  the  probationer's  i$.fe  and  shoiild  be 
used  sparin&ly  and  for  particular  purposes.    Th^  use  of  . 

*s  o  '  (  ■■  J  '  ... 


•Wek-«o4"  ajiteixces  aay  b4  aore  «pproprt*t«  as  a  con- 
aitton  of  pr^ation  than  continuoiw-^onfinMant. 

3205  The  praseatsnce  report  is  submitted  to  the  court 
for  review  and  ^valuation  a  miniaajm  of  two  working  days  in 
advance  of  the  date  set  for  «entenciajy« 

Discussion:    Preparation  of  quality  reports  is  irrelevant 
if  the  court  does  not  have  sufficient  t^iiae  to  read  and 
assess  the  document  and  perhaps  dlscussVit  with  probation  ' 
staff.    A  minimum  of  two  full  days  is  se^n  ae  essential  for 
the  court  s  review,  hut  this  generalixed  ^raae  «Mt  be 
adjufted  to  judicial  schedules  and  worklc 

3206  All  presentence  reports  and  rec«mendWons  are  subject 
to  review  by  a  supervisor  prior  to  submisslo^  to  the  court. 

Discussion:    Supervisory  review  of  presentenc^ repbrts  ^ 
recoamendations  serves  several  purposes:  ensures  that 
functions  are  being  properly  Impliaaented  in  accordLce 
with  policy ».  objectives  and  procedures;  helps  to  determine 
that  the  court  wiU  get  the  needed  information  in  the  correct 
^  format;  ensures  that  each  recoaaendatiou- is  reasonable  and 
supported  by  the  information  provided;  and  contributes  to 
the  training  of  personiiei  and  the  development  of  skills 
ind  knowledge." 

■    I-  .  ,  ..      '  ,  . 

3207  Written  policy  and  procedute  protect  the  confidentiality 
of  presentence  reports  and  case  records. 

Diieussion:    The  issue  of  confidentiality  extends  beyond 
the  courtroom  and  should  permeate  the  entire  investigation 
and  report  process  from  receipt  of  the  case  for  investi- 
gation through  final  .destruction  of  documents,'  Information 
about  cases  should  not  be  discussed  openly,  and  files  and 
records  should  not  be  left  unattended  or  given  to  persons 
who  do  not  have  a  proper  and  legitimate  intareflt  in  the  case. 

320^  Written  procedure  ensures  the  timely  transmittal  by 
t^iwrobation  agency  of  presentence  report  data  to  insti- 
tuWonal  personnel  where  confindbent  of  the  adjudicated 
offender  is  ordered.  \  | 

Discussion:    In  those  instances  in  ^ch  the  offender  is 
ordered  confined,  presentence  materials  should  be  provided> 
the  receiving  institution  to  assist  in  its  classification  ^ 
process.    Written  guidelines,  developed  in  collaboration 
with  agencies  receiving  conoitted  offenders,  should  be 
available  and  cover  such  matters  as  method  apd  timing  of 
transmittal  of  documents.  - 
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Case  Eecords,  Haaagem&nf^  Informatton  Systeam,  and  Research 

Thie  foXlowing  standards  address  the  topics  of  case  records, 

^  ■  J      ■     '  :/ 

sumageaent  infomat^n  systems,  and  research.    The  AM  merely  cites 

—  .  ■  ;    .  '  ■         '  \ 

the  rationale  for  research  and  statistics: 

AM  standard  6.2  <ii): 

«  Accurate  and  imlforxa  records  and  statistics  should  be 
available  as  a  foundation  for  research  Ijito  sentencing 
criteria  and  probation  department  programai.  Continuous 
♦  ^search  and  evaluation,  involving  a  cooperative  effort 
Siong  operations  and  research'  personnel ,  should  be  an  < 
integral  part  of  probation  departaaents.  \ 

Both  the^  NAC  and  the  ACA  discuss  the  establlshsaent  of  parameters 

for  these  topics  in  great  detail.'  Emphasis  is  placed  oi^^adminlstrative 

control  of  the  information  assembled,  the  necessity  for  keeping  infor- 

mation  in  a  logical  and  coherent  systep,  the  proTOtion  ^f  research 

ef forts ,  .  and  the  agreeji^j*;  upon  defixiitions  of  terms  such  as  recid'ivism. 

The  NAC  goes  farther,  however,  strongly  advising  large  state  and  even 

%'   .    .  ■  .  ^  ■ 

inter-State  inf diction  systeias. 

mc  Standar4  15.1: 

■  '  ■    ■  -T^  ' '  ' 

Each  State  by  1978  should  develop  and  maintain,  of": 
^  cooperate  with  other  States  in  the  development  and 
.  ^  maintenance  of ,  a  correctional  information  system  to 
collect,  store,  analyze,  and  display  information  for 
planning,  operational  control,  offender  tracking,  and 
program  review  for  all  State  and  county  correctional 
.        programs  and  agencies. 

1.  Statewide  information  systems  should  be  feasible 
for  the  larger  States.    Local  and  central  correctional 
components  (facilities,  branch  offices,  programs)  of 
all  sizes  should  be  included  in  such  systems.  Kegional 
(multistate)  systems  should  be  feasible  for  smaller 
States.  ^-       "  .  • 

2.  In  all  casf^s',  the  State  or  regional  system  should 
store  local  data,  with  access  provided  through  terminals 
at  various  points  throughout  the  State.    Control  of  the 
syst^jjf  should  be  in  the  hands  of  participating  agency 
representatives.    Until  unified  correctional  systems  are 
established,  admission  to  the  system  shoul4  be  voluntary, 
but  benefits  should  be  clear  enoiigh  to  encourage 
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membership.    A  share  of  the  develoj^nt  costs  should  be 
borae  by^  th^  State  or  regional  consortiii». 

3.    In  States  where  data  processing  foi^' the  department  ' 
of  9orrcctions  must  be  'done  on  a  shared  conputer  facility 
under  the  administration  of  some  other  agency,  the  pro- 
grgiers  and  analysts  for  the  department  should "be  assigned  ' 
full  time  to  it  axid  should  be  under  the  complete  adminis- 
trative control  of  the  department  of  corrections. 
.  4,    The  dep^tment  of  .corrections  should  be  responsible 
for  maintaining  the  security  and  privacy  of  records  in  its 
data  base  and  shoi^d  allow  data  processing  of  its  records 
only  under  its  guidance  and  adminidferative  authority.  This 
should  not  be  construed  as  prohibitive,  as  the  department  ' 
of  corrections  should  encourage  research  in  the  correctional 
system  and  provide  easy  access  to"  authorizeci  soci^  science 
researchers.     (Only  information  that  would  identify  individual 
shoiad  be  withheld.) 

5,  She  information-statistics  function  should  be  placed 
organizationally  so  as  to  have- direct  access  to  the.top 
administrators  of  the  department.    The  director  of  the 
information  group  should  report  directly  to  the  agency 
administrator.  . 

6.  The  mission  of  the  information-statistics  function 
should  be  broad  enough  to  assume  informational  and  research 
support  to  all  divisions  -within  the  department  of  corrections 
and  to  support  development  of  an  offender-based- transaction 

'system.    Priorities  of  activity  undertaken  should  be 
established  by  the  top  administrators  in  consultation  with 
the  director  of  the  information  system. 


NAC  Standard  15.2 


Each  State^  in  the  implementation  of  Standard  15.5  should 
provide  minimum  capabilieies  for  analysis  and  interpretation 
of  information.    For  all  but  the  largest  components  (facilities 
branch  offices,  programs)  a  small  information  and  statistics 
section  capable  of  periodic  reports  on  the  consequences  of 
policy  and  decisioimakiug^will  suffice.    Larger  components 
will  benefit  from  having  a  professional  staff  capable  of 
designing  and  exe<:uting'  special  assesmnent  studies  Xo 
amplify  and  explicate  reports  generated  by  the  information 
system.    Staffing  for  research  and  information  functions 
should  reflect  these  considerations T 

1.  Where  the  component's  size -is  sufficient, to  support 
one  or  more  full-time  positions,  priority  should  be  given 
to  assigning  an  infonaation  manager  who  should  have  minimua 
qualifications  as  a  statistician.    The  "manager  should  have 
full  responsibility  for  coordination,  and  supervision  of 
inputs  intoHhe  system.    He  also  should  edit,  analyze,  and 
interpret  all  output  mate?:ial,  preparing  tables  and 
interpretive  reports  as  indicated. 

2.  Where  the  size  of  the  component  does  not  warrant  the 
allocation  of  full-time  positions  to  information  and 
statistics,  one  professional  staff  "maaber  should  be  designated 
to  perfotm  the  functions  outlined  above  on  a  part-time  bas: 
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3.  The  sAfiAgftr  of  tjoua  §tate  inionsatipn  uyutmA  should 
use  noabers  of  his  stuff  m»,  trai^xtng  officttrs  and  tecfaxilcal 
cotuiulcantft.    la  StatM  wh«r«  uai,£ic«tion  hM  act  h^tm 
acMieved,  thaatf  pfirsooa  should  be  rftS|>o]aslbl&  for  fsalllsr- 
Izlug  county  axui  local  corrsctional  adninistratlve  and 
information  staff  with  Hystssi  raquirexftfints  and  the  advan- 
tageous use  of  output. 

4.  Other  steps  to  achieve  effectivi  c99KBunicati<Hi  of  , 
information  include  the '  following :  - 

a.  Researchers  and  analysts  should  be  given  formal 
training  in  coBsaunication  of  results  tp  'admlinistr ators . 

-  Such  training  should  ^include  both  oral  an^^vn^iiEten 
cooffl^inications ,        .  ,      •  V 

b.  \,  The  training  progreo  of  tlie  National  Institute 

of  Corrections  should  include  a  liession  for  adainistrators 
that  covers  n^  techniques  in  the  use  .of  ccji^^uters,  infor- 
mation, and  statistics. 
4  c.    Where  feasible,  managemedt  display  centei^s  shptsld 

be  constructed >  for  cxHsaaunicatioh  of  information  to 
administrators.    The  center  should  havf  facilities  for 
graphic  presentation  of.  analyses  and  o^er  infoxrmation. 

mc  Standard"  15.3:  '  •  *  '        .  ' 

Eatoh  State,  in  the  ,aa^at>lislpent  of  its  toformation 
system  under  Standard  15.1)  should  design  it  to  facilitate 
four  distinct  fynctiohst  - 
Is    Offender  accoimting. 

2«    Adodnistrative'Hiaanageiaent  decisionmaking « 
3«    Ongoing  departmental  research. 
4.    Rapid  response  to  ad  hoc  inquiries* 
The  design  of  t^he  correctional  information  system'  should 
insure  capability  for  provision  of  the  following  kinds  of . 
information  and  analysis:  \ 

1.    Point-in-tlme  net  results' -  routine  analysis  of  . 
program  status,  such  as: 

a*    Basic  population  characteristics. 

b.  Program  definition  and  participants. 
c«    Personnel  characteristicTs. 
ds    Organizational  units^  if  any* 
e*  ^  Fiscal  data* 

'2,.*  Period-in-time  reports  -  a  statement  of  flow  and 
change  over  a  specified  period  for  the  same  items  available 
in  the  point -in- tlji^  net  results  report.    The  following 
kinds  of  datd  should  be  stored: 

a*    Summary  of  offender  events  imd  restU.ts  of  events, 
bs    Personnel  sum&aries.  ^ 

c.  Event  ^umiaries  by  population  c|iaraoteristics. 
d«    Event  ^summkries  by. personnel  characteristics, 
e.    Fiscal  events  suis^rized  by  programs. 

3.    Automatic  tu>tifications  -  the  system  should  be  designed 
to  generate  exception  reports  for  imediate  delivery.  Four 
kinds  of  exception  reports  are  basic: 

a.    VolusK  of  assignments  to  programs  or  units  varying' 
■ .       \'i  '  ■   ■  ■■ 
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froa  «  »t«nd*rd  capacity.  ^  ^  ^ 

b.    Movament  of  any  type  that  variea  froo  planned 

«     c.    Noacwapliance  %ri.th  astabiiahed  decision  criteria, 
d.  .Excessive  time  in  process. 
^  ^.    StatisticaiL-analyticai  relationships  -  repores  of  ' 
4       of's^lSL^''^/^^-*^  variables  and  outcomes,  analysis 
^       6ffena«s!  e?l         ''^        *  Particular  program  or  group  of 

IJAC  Standard  15.4: 


Each  State,  in  theestablishaeut  of  its  infonaation 
system  und^r  Standard  ».l.  should  design  its  data  base 
•        »«£^fy  the  following  requireaents:  ^  '    '  - 

^5f<-^^^<*^tion-statistics  function  of  offender 
account^,  administratiw  decisionmaking,  ongoing  research 
and  rapid  response  to  questions  should  be  reflected  in  the 
design.  -  - 

2.    The  dat^S^se  should  allow  easy  compilation  of  an 
^ual  statistical  report,  including  8ectiotfS>pn  population 
characteristics^ tabulated  for  given  point a  in  time,  a 
recapitulation  C||  population  movement  for  vthe  full  year 
and  an  analysis  of  repidivism  by  offense  and  other  charac- ^ 
teristica, 

^  3..  The-  Sata  base  should  include  all  data  required  at 
decision  points.    The  information  useful  to  corrections 
personnel  at  each  decision  point  in  the  corrections  systeto 
should  be  ascertained  in  designing  the  data  base. 

4.  -The  requirements  of  other  criminal  justice  information 
systems  for  corrections  data  should  be  considered  in  the 
design,  and  an  interface  between  the  corrections  system  an3 
other  criminal  Justice  information  systems  developed  " 
including  support  of  offender-based  transaction  systems. 

5.  All  data  base  records  should  be  individual-based  aiid 
contain  elements  that  are  objectively  codabie  by  a  clerk. 
The  procedures  for  coding  data  should  be  astablished. 
uniformly.  ,^  - 

~   6.    The  integrity  and  quality  of  data- in  each  record  is 
the  responsibility .of  the  information  group..  Periodic 
audits  should  be  ipade  and  quality  control  procedures 
established.  ■ 

1  ^-    The  cortections  information-statistics  system  should- 
be  designed  and  liaplemented  modular ly  to  acconaodatc 
expansion  of  the  data  base.  "Techniques  should  be  established 
for  pilot  testing  new  modules  without  disrupting  ongoing 
operations  of  the  system,  -interactions] with  planners  and 
administrators  should  occur  before  introduction  of  innovations 

8.  Data  basaa  should  be  designed  for, future  analyses, 
recognizing  the  lag  between  program  Implementation  and 
evaluation.  " 

9.  The  results  of  policies  X*a  terms  of  evaluation)  should 
be  reported  to  administrators,  and  data  base  content  shouid 
be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  changing  practices  and  policies 


to  guarantee  that  the  all-impostaut  feedback  loop  will  not . 
be*  broken.  • 

10^    The  Initial  de&ign  to  the  correctione 'data  baae 
should  T^cognlze  that  change  will  be  continual.  Procedures 
to  assure  si&ooth  transitions  should  be  established. 


NAC  Standard  IS. 5: 


Each  correctional  agency  imaediately  should  begin  to  aake 
performance  taeasurements  on  two  evaluative  levels  -overall 
performance  or  systems  reviews  as  u^asured  by  recidiviMsi, 
and  program  reviews  that  ea^hasize n^asurement  of  more 
lmB»diate  program    goal  achieves^t*    Agencies  allocating 
funds  for  correctional  ptograms  should  require  such 
measurements.    Measurement 'and  review  should  reflect  these 
consider at iosa:  / 

-1.    For  system  review^  measurement  of  recidivism  should 
be  t^e  primary  evaluative  criterion,    the  following  definition 
of  recidivism  should  be  adopted  nationally  by  all  correctional 
agencies  to  ^facilitate  comparisons  among  jurisdictions  and 
compilation  of  national  figures:  ; 

Recidivism  is  measured  by  (1)  criminal  acts  that  resulted 
in  conviction  by  a  court,  when  comaittesd  by  individuals  jwho 
'  are  under  correctional  supervision  or  who  have  been  released 
from  correctional  supervision  within  the  previous  three 
years,  and  by  (2)  technical  violations  of  probation  or 
parole  in  which  a  sentencing  or  paroling  authority  took  • 
action  that  resulted  in  an  adverse  change  in  the  offender's 
leg^  status* 

Tachnid^l  violations  should  be  maintained  separately  frqm 
data  on  reconvictions •    Also,  recidivism  should  be  reported 
Ink  manner  to  discern  patterns  of  change.    At  a  minimum, 
statistical  tables  should  be  prepared  every  6  months  during 
the  •  3-year  follow-up  period,  showing  the  number  of  recidivists. 
.  Discriminations  by  age,  offense,  length  of  santence,  and 
disposition  should  be  provided . 

2.    Program  revi^  is^  a  more  specif  ip  type,  of  evaluation 
that  should  entail  these  flv6  criteria  of  measurements  ^ 

a.  Measurement *of  effort,  in  terms  of  cost,  time,Jfcid 
types 'of  personnel  employed  in  the  pro  ject  in  questioii^ 

b.  Measurement  of  performance,  in  terms  of  whether 
iimaediate  goals  of  the  program  have  been  achieved. 

c.  Determination  of  adequacy  of  performance;  in  terms 
of 'the  program's  value^for  offenders  exposed  to  it  as  shown 
by  individual  followup. 

d.  Determination  of  efficiency,  assessing^  effort  and 
performance  for  various  programs  to  see  which  ar^  most 
effective  with  ccmiparable  groups  arid  at  what  costs. 

e.  Study  of  process,  to  determine  the  relative  con- 
tributions of  process  to  goal  achievement,  such  as  attributes 

^  of  the  program  related  to  success  or  failure,  recipients  of 
the  program  who  are  i:iore  or  less  benefited,  conditions 
affecting  prpgram  delivery,  and  effects  produced  by.  the 
program.    Prpgram  reiJ^iews  should  provide  for  clasaif ication 
of  offenders  by  relevant  types  (age,  offense  category,  b^se 
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expectancy  rating,  psyclKsXogical  state  or  type.  etc.). 
.  ^valuative  neasureaent  should  be  applied  to  discrete  and  ^ 

defined  cohorts.    Where  recidivism  data  are  to  be  used, 
classifications  should, be  related  to  reconvictions  and  - 
technical  violations  of  probation  or  parole  as  required  in 
sys teas  review.  V  .  . 

u  '^'^  Assertions  of  system  or  prograsa  succ«ss  should  not  be  .  , 

based  on  unprocessed  percentages  of  , of fen^rs  not  reported 
.  in  recidivism  figures.    That  is,  for  individuals  to  be 

claimed  as  successes,  their  suficess  must  be  clearly  related 
in  some  demonstrable  way  to  the  program  to  which  they  were 
exposed.  »  •  \ 

The  following  ACA  standards  relate  specifically  ta  agency  respon-      •         -  ' 

sibilities  within  the  areas  of  case  records,  managea^nt  information         '  ' 

•  -  .  /\ 

systejBs,  and  research. 

'  '  '  • 

ACA  Standards  3084  and  ,3088: 

3084    The  agency  malntaine  written  records  of  significant  -  • 

decisions  and  events  regarding  probationers/parolees. 

Discussion:    Such  records  shpuid  include  reasons  for  the 
offender's  entry  into  the  system,  actions  t'alcen  by  the 
of fender  and  officer,  and  rationales  for  significant 
decisions  from  entry  until  termination  of  supervision. 
Comprehensive  case  records  expedite  case  teviews  and 
conserve  resources. 

3088    A  written  report  is  prepared  that  sunmiarizes  the 
performance  of  the  offender  during  the  entire  period  of 
supervision. 

Discussion:    At  the  conclusion  of  probation/parole 
supervision,  a  "summary  of  supervision"  report  should  be  - 
prepared  that  indicates  what  occurred  during  supervision.  * 
The  report  should  include  unusual-  occurrences,  the  use  or 
unavailability  of  comaunity  resources  that  affected  the       .  " 
outcome  of  the  supervision,  and  the  field  officer's 
assessment  of  .the  reasons  for  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  outcome.    These  reports  may  provide  guidance  for  the      '  |. 
'  conduct  of  future  cases,  &^ 


ACA  Standards  3089  through  3096: 

3089    The  agency  has  access  to  and  uses  an  organized  system 
of  information  retrieval  and  review  that  is  part  of  an 
.overall  research  capacity. 

*  ,  '  * 

Discussion:    Management  information  systems  and  research 
______      facilitate  decisionmaking,  research,  and  timely  responses 

^  to  offender  needs  and  outside  inquiries.    These  services 
often  are  provided  by  a  division  of  a  large  state-wide 
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correctional  syBtem.    If  tl^  parent  agency  does  not  provide  / 
these  £unction8»  the  agency  should  assign  select^  personnel 
to  the  data  collection  function.    Adequate  training  should 
be  provided  these  perjpnnel, 

■         c     •        •     .  .     ■  / 

3090  The  agency  administrator  establishes  or  participates 

in  the  astablishxaant  of  policies  and  procedures  for  xoilec|:ing 
recording »  organising)  processing  and  reporting  data  developed 
for  management  inforxoation  pu^oses;  these  policies  are 
reviewed  at  least  ^uonually. 

Discussion:    Although  other  agency  personnel  may  be  assigned 
to  these  tasks,  the  agency  administration  is  ultimately 
responsible  for  their  accojqplishaent.    l?he  adjjiinistratlon 
shouLl  review,  at  least  annually,  all  aspects  of  the  mana- 
gement information  system  for  relevance,  ccmipl^teness,  ^ 
effectiveness  and  efficiency. 

3091  The  agency  administrator  ^las  established  a  procedure 
for  receiving  regiilar  reports  from  those  Individuals  in 
charge  of  the  information^  system  and  research  program. 

Discussionf    Those  in  charge  of  the  agency *s  information 
system,  related  data  collection  and  research  program  should 
report  to  the  agency  administrator  at  least  monthly. 
Appoint^oent  of  a  single  director  to  be  responsible  for  the 
information  system  and  research  effoyts  may  facilitate  the 
reporting  procedure.  *        \  - 

3092  Using  agency  goals  and  objectives  as  guidelines,  agency 
staff  identify  information  needs  prior  to  the  collection  of 
data  for  the  management  information  system. 

Discussion:    The  ixiformation  system  should  have  the  capacity 
to  deliver  two  basic  types  of  information:  (1)  Standard 
information,  consisting  of  the  data  req\2ired  for  management 
control,  such  as  the  probation  or  parole  success  rate,  the 
numbers  of  offenders  under  sijpervision  at  a  given  time, 
caseload  levels,  and  payroll  data;  and  (2)  Demand  information, 
consisting  of  information  that  can  be  generated  when  a  report 
is  required,  such  as  the  number  of  cases  to  be  terminated 
during, a  12-month  period  by  offense^  type  of  disposition, 
and  month  of  termination.    The  agency  administrator  should 
be  aware  of  both  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of  the 
system  and  should  ensure  that  the  information  required  for 
the  successful  operation  of  the  agency  is  obtained. 

3093  Written  policy  and  procedure  govern  the  security  of 
the  information  and  data  collection  system,  including 
verification,  access  to  data,  and  protection  of  the  privacy 
of  offenders.     ^  • 

I  / 

Discusslop:   'Procedures  shoiild  be  specified  not  only  foy 
verifying  data  before  they  are  entered  into  the  systemy,  but 
also  for  determining  what  data  are  required.         With  case 
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files  and  records,  written  policy  should  specify  thpse 
persons  vrfwj  have  ac<;&ss  to  -the  infonaation  syst^. 


3094  The  agency  or  parent  governmental  organization 
collaborates  with  criminal  justice  and  human  service 
agencies  in  information  gathering,  exchange  and  standardi- 
zation* 

•  ■  •  ■  •  * 

Diacxission:    System-wide  collaboratton  is  critical  to 
efficient  and  effective  management.    The  key  to  effective 
cpllaboration  is  standardization  and  sharing  of  tnformatitm. 
The  needs  of  probation  and  parole'  agencies  are  very  siiallar, 
^  particxilarly  with  respect  to  the  type  and  capabilities  of 
servi&es  available  In  the  canmunity.    Duplicatioii  of  efforts 
and  costs  often  can  be  avoided  or  reduced  by  exchange  of 
information.    While  it  is  Important  that  probatioi^/parole 
agencies  share  information,  it  is  also  vital  that  they 
respect  the  confidentiality  and  privacy  of  parole""*t^cord8. 

3095  There. exists  a  written,  stand^ardized  definition  of 
recidivism,  which  iai  understood  by  all  ^ency  personnel 
using  recidivism  data. 

Discussion: -  Recidivism  is  a  useful  criteria  for  evaluating 
"  probation/parole  agencies  and  offender  performance.  The 
agency  should  develop  a  standard  definition  of  recidlvi^ 
that  considers:  the  nature  of  events  to  be  counted;  the 
categories  of  behavior  and  de^jrees  of  seriousness  to  be 
included;  the  time  of  release^  (use  of  cohorts) ;  and,  the 
duration  of  the  follow-up  period,  ♦  ' 

■  '    ■  4  ■  ■  - 

3096  The  ^gency  measures- performance  on  at  least  two  levels: 
overall  performance  and  achievement  of  more  ixaDoediate  pro- 
gram goals. 

jjjjjjl^  '  , 

^     Discussion:    A  distinctioti  is  ||iade  here  between  system  , 

review  and  program  review.    In  a  system  review,  performance 
/  of  the  entire  field  organia^atipn  in  achieving  its  goals  and 
objectives  is  the  object  of, measurement .  '  tn  a  program 
review,  eff^iveness  of  a  jjarticular  program  in  the 
Achievement  of  an  immediate  objective  is  the  object  of 
measurement.    Both  tjrpes  of  review  should  #be  conducted  at 
least  biennially, 

ACA  Standards  3104  through  3111; 
.  ■  •        '      .    '  ^  '      .■    .\  • 

3104    Consistent  with  agency  size,  the'agency  supports  and 
^       ,  engages  in  research  activities  relevant  to  its  programs • 

Discussion:    Research  can  assist  the  agency,  in  establishing 
goals,  objectives  and  plans  for  the  future*  Controlled 
experiments,  evaluations  and  policy  research  can  contribute 
to  more  efficient  and  effective  supervision,  conservation  of 
resources  and  increased  Ipublic  safety*    The. agency  adminis-- 
trator'  sho\U.d  solicit  ^J^gestions  for  reseai(ch  topics ^from 
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staff,  other  cylwl.nal  justice  agencies,  the  private  sector 
^Tuj\  academic  ccwBuiiity*  ' 


3105  The  ageacy  adsdniatrator  and  deslgiii&ted  staff  pajr- 
ticipate  with  researcliers  la  deciding  vhat  questions  should 
be  addressed,  what  data  should  be  gathered,  and  hoV  that* 
data  stuiuld  be  presented. 

Discussion:    While  it  is  laportant  that  the  agency  adminis- 
trator and  staff  be  guided  by  the  best  research  capacity 
they  can  obtain,  they  should  play  an  important  role  in 
shaping  the  direction  of  that  research.  Cooperation 
operational  and  research  personnel  <is  required  for  determining 
research  needs y  €istablishing  priorities  among  needs,,  and 
collecting  and  interpreting  data  gathered.    This  cooperation 
will  ensure  that  the  research  is  relevant  and  consistent 
with  agency  goals  and  objectives/ 

3106  The  agency  permits »  encourages  and  uses  internal 
research',  as  veil  as  research  conducted  by  outside  pro-  . 
fessionals. 

Di^ussiom:    Because  of  time  or  . personnel  constraints,  ^ 
ag^cifis  of  ten  cannot  conduct  internally  all  necessary  ^ 
research*    They  should,  therefore,  contract  with  respoxv^ibli^ 
outside  professionals •    Often  the  agency  will  be  asked  to  \ 
participate  in  research  activities  by  other,  public  agencies^ 
To  the  extent  that  outside  research  activities  do  not 
interfere  significantly  with  agency  operations  and  useful 
results  are  anticipated,  such  activities  should  be  encouraged* 

3107  Where  changes  in  iigency  practice  may  significantly 
affect  the  public  saABty»  demonstration  programs  are  used 
to  determine  how  changes  will  impact  on  public  safety  and 
agency  operations. 


Discussion:    Significant  changes  in  agency  practice  ^ould 
be  supported  by  research  evidence  that  public  safety  is 
undiminished  and  agency  operations  unimpaired.    New  programs 
should  be  initiated  on  a  trial  basis  to  permit  scientific 
evaluation  before  ^they  are  expanded  to  the  ^tire  offender 
p6pulation.  '  ^  ' 

3108    To  supplement  the  fiscal  resources  made  available  by 
its  own  jurisdiction,  the  agency  seeks  fiscal  support  for 
its  research  from  national  and  private  funding  agencies. 

Discussion:    Funds  fox^research  are  available  from  a  variety 
of  public  and  private  ll^urces.    These  funds  may  suppTement 
existing  resources  aftd" increase  research  capacity.  ^ 

3109^  Written  policy  and  procedure  exist  to  ensure  that  the 
privacy  of  offendei^  and  othar  parties  will  be  maintaii^ed 
during  all  research./'  1 


Diacussion:    Although  it  ig  important  that  agencies 
facilitate  research.  It  is  eagential  that  they  safeguard 
the. privacy  aiwSLlnterests  of  offepiders,  offenders^  faailies, 
and  other  persons. 


fcjnc 


3110.    Writ^scfi^^icy  and  procedtire  specify  the  method  'for 
disseaainatlon  of  research  findings . 

Discussion:    Wirittea  policies  and  guidelines  will  prevent 
misunderstandings  about,  the  publication  and  dissemination  of 
research  results.    As  a  general  rule^  research  findings 
shotild  be  published  and  distributed  regardless  of  the  nature 
of  the  findings,    their  publication  can  avoid  duplication  of 
V  •      effort  elsewhere  and  provide  for  the  sharing  of  knowledge 

and  expeji^wce^throughout  the  corrections  field,  * 

_3ill    Where  the  agency  operates  pretrial  intervention  •  . 
services,  these  services  are  evaluated  at  least  aimually. 

Discussion:    Staff  providing  pretrial  services  shouLLd  have 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  evaluating  these  services 
and  programs.    The  evaluation  should  assist  in  determining 
*  V         the  extent  to  which  the  service  has  achieved^ 'specif ic 
objectives.    An  effort  shoiild  be  made  to  ideiitify  the 
factors,  both  individual  and  social,  which  have  a  direct 
relationship  .to  success  Ip.  the  program.  ^ 

The  last  excerpt  under  |:Tiese  related  topics  is  not  a  standard,  but 

a  recouaaendation  by  the  NAC  calling  for  a  national  research  strategy 

plan. 


Federal  granting' agencies  active  in  correctional  research 
should  join  inmediately  in  preparation  of  a  coordinated 
research  st;rategy  in  which  general  areas  of  int^erest  and 
activity  are  delimited^  objectives  aire  specified,  and  research 
priorities  declared.    This  strat|egy  •  should  be  published  and 
reviewed  (annually.  ' 

.  The  nati^onal  research  strategy  should  include  at  least  the 
following  four  kinds  of  research  support: 

1.  National  Corrections  Statistics.    The  National  Institute 
of  Law  ^ifcyrcement/  and  Crimitxal  Justice  or  some  other  body 
should  ^Initiate  al  consolidated*"  anilual  report  including  data 

on  population  characteristics  and  movement  of  both  adults 
and  juveniles  through  detention  and  correctional  facilities, 
probation,  and  parole.    Exact  dimensions  of  the  report  and  the 
strategy  required  to  achieve  it  should  be  developed  by  a 
representative  group;  v 

2,  Maintenance  of  Program  Standards.    Emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  monitoring^  the  implementation  of  natioi 
formance  staiidards  as  recommended  in  this  reporl 
agencies  should  ^ajr  close  attention  to  the  degrel 
agencies .  ad^$^t^  pei^formance  standards  derived  from  objecti^^e 


per- 
unding 
to  which 
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fttatlaticai~-ffiejuiur«mmit  and  this  extent  to  v|xich  they  are 
i  validated  an4  ut%lta!e4.  '  " 

.3.    Study  xSf  Triftnda  In  C<3rr act ioitua  Frograa  Chang 
^  Leadership  of  f tmding  agencias  is  indlspensibXe  to 
coordination  of  research.    An  effort  should  be  nade  to 
,  coordinate  resejsurch  vith  changes  occurring  as  new  program^ 

•    and  policies  develop. 

I  4.  'Facilitation  of  Innovation .    Supporting  research 
should  be  planned  and  loplemented  at  the  same  tij&e  program 
Innovations  are  started.  ^ Funding  a^e^^cies  should  require 
that  the  study  of  process  '^egla  at  the  beginning,  instead 
of  j^lerating  scattered  explorations  after  programs  are 
pperating.    While  not  every  project  will  warrant  its  own        .  * 
internal  research  and  evaluation  component,  experimentation  : 
with  spj^ial  evaluative  teaijis  to  assist  numerous  agencies, 
special'  deaionstration  projects,  and  similar  strategies 
f  should  b^  explored.    Ftniding  agencies  . also ^hould  provide 

a  continiilng  strategy  for  deyelopment .    The^fc  should  be 
a  cycle  in  which  reviw  of  the  state  of  the  art  and  develop- »  , 
ment  of  research  in  relevant  sciences  are  considered  togeth^ 
so  that  specific  areas  for  concentration\  in  future  research  \ 
-^''*'"a>i3:i  be  defined.  '  \  V 


As  we  have  seen,  the  three  most  recent  collections  of  ^standarcis 
for  probation  -  the  American  Bar  Association  (1970),  the  National 
Advisory  Comkiission  on  Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  Goals  (1973)  , 
and  the  American  Correctional  Association  (1977)  -  cover  a  wide  range 
of  topics.    The  standards  of  remarkably  similar  in  mamr  respects, 
although  there  are  differences,  among  then  particularly  in  terms  iaf 
scope,  detail,  and  comprehe|isiveness .  ,  4 

Some  of  the  major  points  of  agreej^nt  and  disagreement  among  the 
sets  of  standards  are  highlighted  below.  . 

•    Both  the  ABA  and^^jj^e  NAC  recognize  the  trend  toward  defining 
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probation  as  a  sentence  in  itself,  not  ^involving  si^pension 
of  is^osition  or  execution  of  any  other  sentence* 
Therei^fS^ome  disagreement  pn  the  proper  placement  of  probatiox^ 
within  the  criminal  justice  system.    The  NAC  argues  for 
organiaational  placement  within  the  executive'  branch  of  state 
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80vern«|ftat.    The  ABA  accepts  either  st^te  o^^  locai  adolnis- 
tratioB  t>ut  places  probation  la  the  jwdlcial  branch.  All 
three  sets  of  standarda  stress  the  Inportance  of  unity  of 

■      '  ■       ■  ■    ■  -^^  . 

'       ''  '  ■    ■  . 

adsMiiist ration        clear  statutory  authority  for  probation. 

The  NAC  and  the  AM  consider  probation  to  be  the  sentence  of 
choice,  particularly  for  non-dang6rous  offenders.    The  ACA 
joins  the  NAC  and  ABA  in  urging  that  full  ptobation  Services 
"be  extended  to  laipdeiae^ants  as  well  >8  felons. 

Although  both  the  NAC  and.  AM.  reconwito^  that  the  length  of 
the  probation  sentence  for  felons  should  be  specific  and  not 
exceed  the  maximum  incarceration  .sentence  prescribed^  by  law, 
the  NAC  reconroifiTtds  a  one-year  probation  period  for  msde- 
meaaantfr^-iihile  the  ABk  suggests  a  two-year  period.  | 
'  All-  three  sets  of*standards  propose  systeias  of  pre-revocation 
procedures  to  protect  the  probationer's  righ^ to  due  process. 
Both  the  NAC  and  ABA  recommend  that  a  revocation  decision  which 
is  to  be  based  up(m^he  coiaaission  of  a  new  criiae  should  not  be 

. .  ■  ■  A' 

mad^  before  the  probationer  has  been  adjudged  guilty  of , the 
new  crime.    The  NAC  also  recomaends  that  revocation  decisions 
be  subject  to  appellate  review. 

Early  termination  from  probation  supervision  is  suggested  by 
both  the  AM  and  the  ACA.    The  ABA  believes  that  the  decision 
to  terminate  probation  supervision  should  rest  with  the 
sentencing  court;  however,  the  ACA  emphasizes  that  the  respon- 
sibility for  recofflc^nding  early  termination  should  rest  with 
the  probation  agency • 

The  NAC  aiui  ABA  recofflaen^  that  the  conditions  bf,  probation  be  . 
set  by  the  sentencing  court,  and  that. the  conditions  be 
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reaaouable  and  realistic*  , 
A  TBln1nnnn  educabional  irequiresient  of  a  bachelor's  degree  for 
probation  officers  ia  recomendad  by  the  A£A^  NAC^  and  ACA* 
The  ABA  also  suggests  the  xieed  for  either,  post-graduate  study 
or  work  experience  in  a  related  field «    The  ACA'  ineliide^  a 
recoaneadation  supporting  the  recruitajeat  of  paraprofessionals 

and  ex-^f fenders • 

■  •  ■  ..  .    •  *        •  . 

All  three  sets  of  standards  stress  the  ipportance  of  providing 


f  „  the  .eUv«y  of  .eeded  .ervicea  to  prc^^^^^^^^ 

concept  of  the  probation  officer  as  a  cosnunity  resource  manager 
and  as  an  advocate  ft?r  the  needs  of  probation's  is  Implicit 
in  4II  the  standards,  • 
^  •     All  of  the  standards  agree  on  the  jjnportance  t)f  accurate  and 

complete  present^ce  investigation  reports  in  all  felony  cases 

■      •        -    ■  '.     ■  ■  ^  V    ■  •. 

and  in  all  cases,  in  which  the  defendant  is  un4er  tyenty-^ne  or 

.  1.  ■  .  .    ' ..  •   ■        ■.  ■ 

is  a  minor.    Similarly,  all  preclude  the  initiation  *of  a  pre- 

■    '  "ii  ■  '  ■  "  •  ■ 

sentence  investigation  prior  to  adjudication  of  guilt,  except  ^ 
under"  §pecific  circumstances*    The  AM  and  NAC  ^support  disclosure 
of  the  contents^ ^f  the. presentence  report  to  the  defendant, 
defense  counsel,  and  prosecutor*        «  "  / 

m     The  importance  of  research  in  probation  agencies  is  stressed 
\,   .        by  all  three  sets  of  standards*    The  NAC  and  ABA  also  recommend 

the  development  of  agency  and  state  level  information  systems. 

"  "\  • 

•     The  NAC  recommends  a  national  research  strategy  with  four 
major  a^eas  of  emphasis:  compiling  national  corrections  sta- 
tistics, monitoring  the  implementation  of  national  performance 
.  standl^rds,  studying  trends  in  correctional  program  change, 

facilitating  ixmovative  correctional  programs. 
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SUMMARY  - 

In  the  Introduction  of  this  Technical  Issue  Paper,  we  briefly  discussed 
two  receat  Reports  to  the'  Congress'  prepared  by  the  Coa^troller  General  of 
the  United  States.    The  first  report.  State  and  County  Probation :  Systems 
in  Crisis ,  had  a  strong  impact  on  policy-oakera ,  particularly  at  the  federal 
level,  since  the  report  stresses  the  nee^  for  positive  leadership  and  assis- 
tance by  ttte  Lav  Enforcexaent  Assistance  (Adininistr  at  ion.    It  was  apparent 
that  a  broad,  comprehensive  review  of  what  is  known  about  adult  probation 
in  the  United  States  would  be  a  necessary  first  step  towar^i  the  develbpiaent 
of  the  recoiotnended  federal  leadership  and  assistance*    Our  entire  study,'  ^ 
with  all  of  the  Technical  Issue  |||^pers  covering  the  various  aspects  of  pro- 
ba^ion,  was  begun  as  a  direct  response  to  the  first  Compti^oller  GeneralVs 
report,  in  an  attempt  to  provide  this  knowledge  base*      .  ■  '  ^ 

The  first  Comptroller  General's  rept>rt  focused  on  probation  at  the 
state  and  local  levels.    The  second  report,  Probation  and  Parole  Activities 
Need  to  Be  Better  Managed >  dealt  with  the  federal  probation  system.    As  the 
title  of .  the  second  report  indicates,  the  focal  point  of  both  reports  was 
the  management  of  probation  services.     In  this  Technical  Iss^e- Paper,  we 
have  concentrated  on  the  available  literature  which  addresses^he  various 
facets  of  probation  management.    In  so  doing,  we  have  tried  to  present ^all 
of  the  research  findings  which  are  relevant  to  management  issues,  as  irell 
as  confronting  the  speci^^ic  problem  areas  highlighted  in  both  reports  of  the 
Comptroller  General.  / 

In  our  report f  we  have  di^ci^sed  both  commonly-used  and  limovative 

*     .      *  ■  ■ 

techniques  of  probation  management.    For  each  area  of  our  discussions, 
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we  have  tried- to  explore  the  rationale  |ehind.  the  man^^emeijt^ncem,  the 
potential  implicatn^ons  ^or  the  ^jrobat^on  agency  of  aUernative  techniques, 
operational  examples' of  various  techniques,  and  research  findings  which 
^^L.  effectiveness  of  the  techniques.     In  this  SummaryV 

w^i|g|^  condense  the  material  which  was  presented  in  detail  above  and  will    '  ^ 
t4ry<^  where  appropriate »  to. draw  out  any  conclusions  which  can  be  supported 
3>y  available  research.  " 

Locus  of  Probation  AdiainiLsiir^t'ion  .  '  "  ^ 

The  question  of  the  proper  organizational  placement  of  probation  has 
pao  dimensions: 

*',»■'  "   .        '  ' 

.  extent  should  the  provision  of  probation  services  be 

,   ^      centralized?    Should  probation  .services  be  completely  central- 

'.  •  ized  at  the  state  level,  or  should  probation  be  de-Cj^ntralii'ed, 


.  with  services  provided  entirely  by  independent  couSty  oir  launici-  -  a 

pal  agencies?  ^  '      •  .  % 

2-.  ^^;5hould  probation  ra«.de  in  the  judicial  branch  of  goveminent 
under  the- ci>»tr.ol  of.  the  courts,,  or  should  It  ^e  placeid  in  the 
executive  braiich  of  ^jovemment  under  the  control  of  elected  ,     ,  ^ 

••     ^*  or  appointed  polttical  officials?  :     "  fL. 

.  CL,  ■  •    ^    ....  -  ■    •  .  , 

With  respect^  t^  the  c6ntralization/decetitraUzatit)n  question,!- we  found 


/ . 


taany^argviments  .supporting.  b6th  positions.     The  mo6t  f requentiy-cit'ed  argu--- 

•I      ■■■  .  ■     '    '  '        •    ■■  ,       ■•  ■      ,  ^    "  ' 

i      >  ;  B^ts  in  favor  of  cetitralizatioh  are:    a  st^te^adciinistered  system  is  free 

,  ,    ^    of  local  policlcar  considerat^Qi^;    it  can  develop  uniform/p^lfcies  and 

•  ,  ,        procedures,  leading  to  a  greater  i^^ltelihood  that  the  same  level  of' services 

wUi  be  provided  to  all  clients  in  all  areas;     it  contributes  to  greater 

■  ef^^^Bl?  l^n  the  .'disposition  df  resourced;  ^and^^tat^  administration 


! 

f  ' 

'/ 


historically  has  been- ih  the  forefront  of  developing  innovative  programs. 
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demonstrati^  projects,  and  correctional  research.    On  the  other  hand, 
numerous  argSfaents  are  cited  by  thos^  who  f avor  *che  'de-centralized  arrange- 
ments: local  programs  can  generally  develop  better  supjport. from  local  citi-; 
zens  and  agemies;  because  local  programs  are  smaller,  they  can  be  more 

flexible  and  less  bound  by  bureaucratic  rigidity  and  are  thus  able  to 

O  .      :  ■  . 

experiment  with  n^ir^methods  sand  procedures;  and  staff  members,  working 

•       ,  "  ■       ■  ■% 

for  a  local  agency,  are  more  likely  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  . 
local  community.  •  .  <  .  ^ 

Agencies  which  are  highly  decentralized  are  generally  characterized 
by  participation,  access,  it^d  responsiveness;    agencies  which  are  central- 
ized  are  chai^acterized  by  efficiency,  professionalism,  and  the  uare  of  more 


advanced  technologies.     Although  the  current  trend  in  correptions  iri  general 
appears  to  be  in  phe  direction  of  centralization,  as  we  sa^^  -several  states 
are .attempting  to  take'  advantage  of  the  benefits  df  both  arrangements  by 
the  strategies  of  standard-setting  at  *t:t)e  state  level,  provision  of  and 
training  for  personnel  by  the^ state'  government ,  and  direct  financial  sub^ 
sidy  payments  by  the  state  to  local  agencies  who  keep  offenders  in  the 
community  on  pr citation  rather  than  sendij||f '  them  to  state-^financed  correc- 
tional  institutions,         .  • 

The  second  dimension  of  the  probation  placement  question  deals  with 
the  location  of  proba^i^n  administration  in  the  judicial  by  exeCut^^ve 
branch  of  gove»^imen^.     Arguments  advanced  in  su^portio^f  placement  of  pro- 
bation  adminis t^rat ion  in  the  judicinl-  branch  include:  probation  can  be 
more  responsive  to  court  direction;  the  court  t:an*  ^^ui re  automatic  feed- 
back  on  the  effectiveness  of  proSalrion  as  a  ^sentencing  alternative;:  and 
probation  administration  should  reside  with, the  courts,  since  the  greatest 
flow  of  work  for  approbation  agency  cornea  from  tihiefcour^s.    On  the  other 
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hand,  proponents  of  pla^enient  in  the  executive  branch  advance  these  argu- 

ments:  since  all  other  sub-systems  which  carry  out  court  dispositions  of 

offenders  are  ^n  the  executive  branch,  inclusion  of  probation  could  ensure 

^oser  coordination  of  p'rograafe.  more  rational  allocation  of  staff,  aftd 

increase  access  to  the  budget  sropess  and  the  establishment  'of  priorities 

Research  by  the  Council  of  State  Governments  also  recognized  the  trend 

.  *  } 

toward  centralization  of  probation  administration..    Administrators  should' 

be  aware,  however,  that  their  placement  in  a  unified  corrections  system 

will  present  both  advantages  , and  disadvantages.    They  may  benefit  from  the  • 

'"  ■■  ■  '  .    ■  '  '  ■ 

;  overall  increase  in  funding  for  corrections,  from  more  sophisticated  infor- 

mation  systemss.  and  from  greater  visibility  to  the  state  legislature.  The 

I  ....  .    ^    ,  ■ . 

price  for  these  benefits .  however may' be  the  loss  of  their /independent  - 
status,  a  consequent  limitation  in  policy-making  discretion,  escalating 
p61|tl6al  pressure  on  controversial  programs,  and  possible  loss  of  finan- 
cial resources  to  institutional  programs. 

•  ^  ■  ■  ■  ■.     '     V    .       ■    ■    ■  ■  . 

Roles  of  Probation  Officers 

Several^  ve^  similar  typQlogies  describing  the 'various- roles  cjf 
probation  officers  have  been  developed. ^The  roles  generally  included 
in  thes0  typologies  are:  i 

1.     The  Punitive/taw  Enforcement  Office^ ,  whose  primary  concern 

is  the  protection  of  the  community  through  control  of  the  ' 

■     ■  » 
probationer.  ^  ;  j^; 

■  2.    The  Welfare/Therapeutic  Officer,  whose  primary  qoncern  is  tljie 


improved  welfare. of  the  probationer, 


The  Protectivfe/Synthetic  Officer,  who  attempts. tovef feet  a 


*Tjlend  of  treatment  and  law  enforcement.  • 
4.    The  Passive/Tijbe  Server  iDfflfcer,  who  has  little  concern  for 
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^$he  welfare  of  the  coiaqainity  or  the  probationer,  ^Jut  sees' 
hiit  job  merely  as  a  sinecure »  requiring  a  minimum  amount  of 
•  effort.  '  • 

In  addition  tc^  thea^  typologies^  qti^si-jtidicial^  integtative,  .and 

»  ■  • 

*  ' .     •  ■ 

counseling  role^  have  been  identified*    With  respect  to  the  self-image 

of  probati9n  officers^  several  research  studies  report  similar  findings. 

These  studies  fouAd  that  most  probation  officers,  identify  with  the  general 

field  of  cori;^etions»  pmd  consider  probation  work  to  be  an  autonomoui3  *  * 

entity,  not  to  be  confused  with  other  criminal  justice  agencies  or  fxmc^ 
ft  -  -       ■  ^ 

tions.'^  Another  study  of  the  appropriateness  ol^  proba^ljan  activities  sug- 
gested that  probation  officers  believe  that  referral,  counseling,  attd 
guidanc^  functions  are  the  ntost  appropriate  activities,  while  deletion 


and  appveheiision  of  probation  ".violators  and  enforcing^ommunity  standards  ( 
of  behavior  were  considered  generally  inappropriate.    Finally,  one  study 
tested  the  hypothesis  that  probation  officers  who  had  different  role  per-- 

cepblon^  (advocate,  counselor,  or  enforcer)  would  also  have  different 

\     ■  % 

\  '    '   '  *         '         '  '  ' 

levels  d,f  job  satisfaction,;  the  results  of  the  study  refuted,  the  hypothesis 

\  "  ■      ■  *  .  . 

\  .  m  % 

ac^d  also  demonstrated  that,  even  with  a  small  sample  of  nrobakion  officers, 
there  wasLa  lack  of  consensus  regarding  which  ^ok  the  thrfee  possible  jitoles 
was  the* most  appropriate.  \ 


Issued  in  Caseload^  Management  , 

i  —r—  t:   .         •  , 

*         A  number  of  issues  in  c^eload  management  were  identified  and  dis- 
cussed separately,  although  in  reality  fhljr  are  clbsely  inter-related. 
These  issues  were:  caseload  assignment  techniques,  dlfferafttj.ated  levels 
of  supervisio^' generalized  vs.  specialized 'caseloads, 'single  officer  . 
caseloads  vs.  team  caseloads,  the  casework  vs.  th^  brokerage  approach, 


functional  specialization,  and  the  concept  of  workload. 

#        -  )  ■  ■  \ 
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-   ^    We  ^w  that  there  are  fivejaajor  caseload  assignment  models:  the    •  ' 
conventional  inodel.  the  numbers  game  mocj^l,    the  conventional  model  with 
geographic  consideration,  and.single  factor  specialized  nujdel,  and^^tw^  "  * 

vertical  model.    Each  model  has  implications  for  the  Idministration  of  the 
probation  agency  with  respect  ^o  personnel,  training,  and  selection  of 
supervision  strategies'?^  .  * 

Supervision  strategies  concern  how  the  individual  caseloads  ary  ' 
handled  after  the  probationer  population  hks  been  assigned.    One  strategy'  / 
involves  vsarying  the  level  of  supervision  of  probationers.     It  is  believed 
'  that  vhile  some  probationers  may  actually  need  very' minimal  supervision, 

others  will' require  inilensive  supervision.    Assig^ent  to  the  different 
levels  of  supervision  is  generally  based  upon  an  assessment  of  risk  o,r  - 
classification  by  type  of  offense.    The  assumption  behind  intensive  super- 
vision is  that  decreased  caseload  size  will  .lead"^  increased  contact  be- 
tween the  probation  officer  and  the  probationers,  resulting  in  improved  ,  ^  f 
service  deliverer  and  more  efficient  treatment,  which  will  effect  a      ^  ' 
reduction  in  recidivism.    We  saw  that,  while  research  indicates  that  in- 
tensive supervision  does  lead  to  increased  contadfc  between  the  probation  '  , 
.^officer;and  tKe  probationers,  there  has  been  no  res ealrch  which  attempts         •  *  „ 
f     to  assess  the  quality  of  those  cotitacts..   For  those  probationers  who*". 
.    require  few  or  no  special  services  and  pose  little  threat  to  community 

safety. 'minimum  supervision  has  been, used,  ^stype  of  supervision  is         ,  i 
seen  as  "crisis  ;supervision,"  since  the  contact  between  the  probation  ,    "  • 
officer  and  the  .probationer  may  be  limited  to  a  monthly?  written  report 
.     unless  a  specific  request  for  services  is  made/    One  of  the  major  problems 
attendant  upon  the  d^elopment  of  a  sjr^tem  of  differentiated  supervision  is 
the  determination ^of  an  adequate  and  accurate  technique  for  risk  or  need 
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classification.    Tber^  is  alsor  a  ri^ed  to  isolate  and  ident 
in.  the- probation  ofcf icer/probationer  .relationship  v^ich  define  the  quality 


of  contact. 

\ 


A  second,  caseload  management  issue  concerns  the  u^e  of  generalized  • 
caseloads,  where  each  probation  officer  supervises  a  hetei^en^^us^^a^ 
or  specialized  caseload^  where  caseloads  are  comprised  of  one  specific  type  . 
.of.  of  fender.     Since  most  ptobation  departxaignts  follow         generalized  .case- 
load mod^l,  only  che  research  on  specialized  units  or  cSseloads  was  examined. 
Wfc  looked  at  research  directed  at  specialized  units  dealing^  with  drug  abilsers 
ethnic  group  meTObers,  mentally  deficient  probationers,  a|coi^ol  abusefs,  and 
sex  offenders  and  assaultive  offenders.    The  general  conclusions  from  this 
research,  much  of  which  is  descriptive,  seem  to  be  that  ^specializted  ui^its 
can  be  relatively  e'ffective  with  target  probationers,  as  long  as  the 
referrals  to  the  speeial  unit  are  appropriate,  and  that  these  probation's 
can  be  offered  special  services  which  they  might  not 'otheswise,  receivfe. 
Several  studies,  however,  raised  the  point  that  pre-planning  is  extremely 
important,  along 'with  the  establishment  of  specif ic  acceptance 'criteria  _ 
and  better  cotmnunications  with  referral  soufcesi  '«  /  *.  . 

.   /    Another  type  qf^^ca^load  management  si  rite  gy  ^  the  u^,of  sin^^ 
officer  caseloads  or  team  caseloads,  ""th©  single^  of ficer  caseload  h|s  been, 
'closely  associated  with  the  casework  approach^ i^o  supervision,  in  which  the 
emphasis  is  on  the  developtSent  of  a  personalized,  one-to-one  relationship  • 

with  the  individual  member^  of  his  caseload.    The  team^model,  which  is  . 

'  i  .    '  .    '  ' 

frequently  associated  w^th^the  brolce.rage  approach,  emphasises  both  the 

diversity*  of  needs  ^f  probationers  and  the  diversity  of  pifoba^tion  officer 

skills  which  can  be  assembled  in  one  team.    Virtually  no  researcK comparing 

the  ef fectivei^ess  or  efficiency  of  singly  officer  and  team  caseloads  was 

located.'   Community  Resource  Managemetxt  Teatos,'  which  have  emerged  in  the 


-past  few  years,  have  been  widely  publicized,  but  have  not  yet  been  evaluated. 
Closely  associated  with  the  single  of ficei^  vs.--  team  caseload  question 
.  is  the  issue  of  the  proper  approach.to  probation  supervision  and  service  " 
provpion.    The  two  aajor* approaches  are  ^casework  and  brokerage,  which  were 
briefly  described  above  in  connection  with  single  officer  caseload^  and  team 
caseloads.    It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  casework  approach  can ^Iso 
be  used  with  1^  team  model  *and  the  brokerage  approach  can  be  used  by  *a  single 
probation  offiicer.    As  with^  the  single  o'fficer  and  team  models,  we  f ound' ^  ' 
wealth  of  descriptive  material  covering  th^  assumptions,  rational!,  and 
operations  of  both,  casework  and  brc^rage,  howevjer,  no  research  comparing 
the -effectiveness efficiency,  or^cast  of.  these  "appfoaches  was  available.  ' 

The  fifth  management  issue  discussed  was  the  question- of  specialization 
by  function.    Functional  specialization  refers  to  the  practice. of  grouping 
the  tasks  and  activities  of  probation  into  relatively  discrete  functions 
(such  as  Investigation  or  supervision)  and  assigning  each  probation  officer 
to  one  or  the  othet;  function.    The  opiy  material  available  concerning  func- 
tloni!  specialization  was  a  review  of  the  arguments  for' and  against  the 
t^p-hnique;  the  assumptions  behind  the  use  of  the  technique  have  yet  to  be 
evaluated.  ^     ,    '  'if' 

V        Finally,  we  Examined  the  coi^^ept  of  workload.     This  concept  is 'based 
on, the  Idea  that  not  all  of  feiyiersl  require  ^  same  amount 'or  type  of  super, 
vision  a«d  et^diffe^ent  probation  fuiictions,  such  as  presentence  investi- 
gations* or  super^sion.  cannot  be  equated  oo  a  one-to-one  basis.    The  work- 
load  concept.  tAus,  shifts  the 'f cjeus  from  the  raw  number  of  cases'ln  a 
caseload  and  thg^mber  of  presentence  investigations  to  be  performed  to 
the  amount, of  tim^needed  t-o  perform  each  activity.    All  the  activities 
are  t;J;ien  weighted  .and 'add^d  together  to  derive  the  maximi*  workload  for 

'      ■     •    .   •.       V.  .  ■  ••  • 


an  individual  officer.    We  exa^ped  six  prdje^fls  which  have  operationalized 

theivorkiQad  systea,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  allotiaent  of  time  to 

tivities  and  the  derivation  of  the  workload  standards.    Unfor-  . 

tunately,  ve  dp  not  yet  know  about  the  impact  of  the  workload  concept"  oh 

■  .        .\  ■■■■ 
the-^ probation  agency,  probation  officers,  or  probation -clients. 

Provision  of  Probation  Services  -  *  . 

- — — — —  — ^  —   ^  . 

The  provision  of  needed  services  .td  its'  {irobationers  is  on^  of  the 
most  Improtant  functions^  of  ar^  probation  agency.     Our  review  .of  the 
available  litetature  revealed  two  dominant  service  provision .strategies  - 
casework. and  brokerage  through  community  resource  management.     The  casework 
approach  stresses  the  rode  of  the  probation  officer  In  service  provision; 
it  is  assvaaed  that  the  probation  officer  will  be  the  primary  agent  of  ^ 
treatment  and  is  capable  of  handling  all  of  the  mult i- face ted  needs  of  a 
large  number  of  offenders.     The  bro^Lerage  approach,  on  the  other  hand, 
emphasizes  the  assessmfi^-of  client  needs  and  the  linkage  of  available 
communltv  services  .with  those  needs. ^  The  primary  task  of  the  probation  - 
officer  is  to  loeaf^Nl^isting  community  resources  which  can  benefit  his 
pro-bationtrs  and  to- link  the  probationer  with  the  community  social  service 

■  ■  '  •  ^  '    ,    .    "   ■  ■   .•    [»-■  .  '  ^ 

agt-ncy.  /  ..    |,  |  / 

~        ,  "  ■  ,  ^ 

Another  emerging  se-rvic^  provision  strategy  is  contracting.  Under' 
this  arrangement,  t\e  probation  agency  and  another  social  service  pr9giram 
ent'^r  Into  a  legal  contract  which  binds  the  probation 'agency  to  pay  the 
social  gervice  agency  for  services  provided^to  probationers.    A  wide, 
variety  of  servi.ces,  such  as  drug- and  alcoho'l  abusfe  treatment,  employmertt, 
•education,  and  ment^  haalth  services,  can  be  provided  to  probationers 

under  these  contracts*^  *  . 

Our  review  of.  research  reports  revealed  several  operational  examples 

'      ■  ■  •  *  . 


-.of  str^egies  designed  for  the  purpose  of  servi^provision.    One  program 
.    which  Qoncentrated  on  securing  employ^nt.' education,  and  training  oppor-  - 
|:.unities  fbr  unempldy.ed  and  underemployed  probatio-her^iy  intensive  use  of 
'existing  community  resources  reported  achieving  modest  gains  in  the  employ- 
ment status  of  its  experimental  group  members,  as  opposed  to  a  control 
group  of  comparable  probationers."  however,  it  appeared  that  the  margin  of 
^    improvement  exhibited  by  the  experimental  group  over  the  control  group 
\  dtminlslied  rapidly  with  time-ii'        ^  / 

A  state  Health  ^d  Social  Services  Department  prepared  a  comprehensive 
assessment  of  probationer  needs  and  develo^d  guidelines  for  all  local, 
probation  offices  to  use  in  prbvid'ing  services,  for  those  needs.  The 
assessed  needs  were  categorized  as:  academic/vbcatlonal  akiUs ,  employment, 
financia^l  management,  marital/family  relationships,  companions,  emotional  ' 
8tabil,ity.  alcohol  usage./drug  abuse,  mental  ability,  and  health.  Within 
.  ea^h  category,  the  departtiient  listed  all  community  resources  which  could 
the  utilized  for,  a  particular  need  and,  w^re  ^appropriate^,  presented- infor- 
mation concerning  the  exact  type  and  range  of  services  available,  the  name 
of  -the  contact  person  in  each  ccnmaunity  i^esource  program,  and  the  referral  • 
procedure  ^which  must  be  followed.''  •  | 

.        Finally,  several , Community  Resource  Manageifient  Teams  have  been  opera- 
,    tionalized.    The  CRMT's  combine  the  team  supervision  appioach  with  ^' 
•brokerage  strategy  for  service  provision.    Under  this  arrangement,  each  ' 
•  probation  officer  in  a  team  specializes  in  a  specific jirea^ of  probationer 
needs    and  tKoroughly  familiarizes  himself  with  Jl  copjiunity  reaoulrces 
whiclj  address  that  specific  need..  Jt  is  the  responsibility  of  the  probatTon- 
\officer  to  link  the  probationer  with  the  community  resource  which  can  provide 
■needed  services  and  to  ensure  that  the  services  are, actually  delivered. 
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Aside  froffl  preliminary  descriptive  reports (>jhich  discuss  some  of  the 
Implementation  and  operational  problems  of  the  CRMT's,  evaluation  of  this 

service  provision  strategy  has  not^  yet  become  available- 

A 

The Paraprofessionals^jln  Probation  ^  ^ 

\  The  use  of  paraprof essionals,  including  ex-^of feeders >  in  probation 
has  developed  in  response  to  the  perceived  need  to  establish  more  effec- 
tive relationships  and  coiranunicatioris with  probation  clients-    It  is  believed 
that  individuals  who  are  similar  to  probationers  in  terms  of  social  class, 
ethnic  group  membership,  area  of  residence,  and  other  characteristics* would 
be  better  able  to  communicate  with  and  understand  the  problems  of  probation 
clients  thlan  prof essional^^robation  officers.    The  use  of  ex-of fendets  ^s 
paraprofessionals  is  justified  on  the  grounds  that  a  successful  ex-offender 
can  swerve  as  a  positive  role  model  for  the  offender  on  probation* 

^^raprofessionals  are  generally  used  as  a  supplement?  to,  rather  than 
a  substitute  for,  regular  professional  probation  officers •  Initially, 
they  are  ordlnarilv  limited  to  the  performance  of  surveillance-related 
tasks;  as  they  becoi^  more  familiar  withltheir  roles,  however,  they  widen 
the  scope  of  their  tasks  to  include  assisting  the  client  in  meeting  concrete 
and  emotional  njBeds,  participating  in  counseling  activities,  and  ^rformin^ 
^investigations*     |  j  [     \  %  . 

The  three  research  studies  which  attempted  to  assess  the  effectiveness 

of  paraprofessionals  in  probation  presented  quite  similar  findings.  Keeping 

•     ■   ■  • 

in  mind  the  fact  that  paraprofessionals  generally  work  with  ^mailer  caseloads 
than  regular  probation  officers,  the  studies  reported  tffat  the  paraprofes- 

siona^^were  at  least  as  effective  as  regular  probation  of  fleers  and  tended 

■■  \ 

to  be  sqtaewhat  more  effective  with  hl|Ji  tfisk  probationers. 


One  study  noted  that,  since  paraprofeasidnals  were  used  to 
supplement  regular  probation  officers,  it  was  more  expensive  to  provide 

0 

supervision  by  a  probation  officer  supplemented  by  a  paraprofessional  than 
simply  to  use  proiaation  officers  alone;  no  cost  analyses^  dealing  wl,th, 
paraprofessionals  used  as  substitutes  for  probation  officers  were  found. 

The  Use  of  Volunteers  in  Probatt^on    .  •  • 

There  has  been  a  great  reWgence  in  recent  years  in  the  use  of 
volunteers  in  probation.     Volun^ers"  have  been  used  to  amplify  probation 
supervision,  to    broaden  the  scopd  of  services  offered  to  prt)bationers , 
and  to  assist  probation  officers  Lith  routine  administrative  duties,  ^ 

The  effectiveness  of  volunte^s  in^obation  projects  has  been 
measured  4n  several  ways. ^  Meping  in  mind  the  fact  that  data  collection 
methods  and  outcome  definitions  varied  considerably,  the  research  results 
i^hich  assessed  recidivism  rates  or  social  adjustment  appear  to  b^raixed^ 
We  found  eigh^u  studies  which  indicated  that  the  volunteer  projects  were 
successful  or  had  a  positive  impact  on  the  success  indlcat'qrs  and  seven 
studies  whicfi  Sound  neutral  or  negative  effects,  frhere  is,  therefore, 
nc clear-cut  evidence  th^t  volunteer  programs  are  any  more  successful  than 
any  otheri  program  in  reducing -recidivism\ or  in  having  a  poaitd|ve  effect 
on  social  adjustment.  "  ' 

We  found  three  studies  which  attempted  to  compute  the  cost/effective- 
ness of  volunteer  proj^ects.    Although  none  of  the  analyses  cc^iisidered  all 
of  the  potential  inditect    costs  of  the  projects,  all  three  reported  that 
large  gross  direct  savings  were  indicate^.     There  were  very  few  studies 
which  attempted  to.  demonstrate  that  the  xme  of  volunteers  effected  a 
reduction  in  probation  officer  caseload.    Of  these  studies,  |three  indicated 
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^  marked  reductions^  one  indicated  no  ef f ect       caseload  size,  and  one  indi- 

♦  ■        ■  .  * 

cated  that  the  volunteer  project  increased  the  probation  officer's  work- 

load  since  the  ptobation  officer  had  to  supervise  volunteers  as  well  as 

his  own  caseload  of  prob^tionex^; 

Education  and  Training  of  Probation  Officers 

There  are  two  major  Siiaensions  to  the.  issue  of  education  and  training 
of  probation  officers •     These  dimensions  are  tke  educational  backgrounds 
of  the  individuals  who  will  become  probation  officers,  and  the  appropriate 
nature  of-  in-service  training  provided  to  probation  officers. 

Very  litfle  research '  has  been  done  in  the  atea  of  the  proper  educational 
backgroutlk  for  prospective  probatiW  officers.    Not  only  do  standards  and 
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state  statMes  vary  considerably  on  this  question,  but  there  is  also  a 
lack  of  consensus  regarding  a  definition  of  "probation  officer  competency," 
which  is  necessary before  attempting  to  ascertain  what  type  of  educational 
background  would  have  the  most  positive  impact  on  competency.    There  has 
been  some  exploratory  work  in  this  area,  however,  the  results  have  been 
mixed-    While  scime  research  indicates  that  the  type  of  educational  back-- 
ground  or  area  of  study  has  no  effect  on  probation  officer  attitudes  and 
performance,  other\  re^ea-rehlftajitradicts  this  position.    Whatever  the 
value  6f  college  or  graduate  level  educatiou,  regardless  of  area  of  study,, 
some  research  does  suggest  that  tljie  attitudes  and  practices' of  officers 

.         ■  ■  i  . 

with  different  educatioi^al  backgrounds  tend,  to  become  quite  srimilar  within 
a  relatively  short  period  of  time.  %■ 
y    there  is  more  research  concerning  the  two  major  typea^f  in-service 
training  which- probation  agencies  offer  their  officers.    Almost  ^11  pro- 
bation  departments  require  their  new  officers  to  attend  orientai:ion  train- 
ing but,  at  least  in  one  instance,  the  ^Orientation  training  was  provided 
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long  after  the  new  officers  had  begun  their  duties.    In-service" develop- 
mental training  is  offered  less  frequently  tKan  orientation  trailing  and 
.   tends  to  concentrate  on  specialized  treatment  modalities  or  or^agement 
skills.    Several. studies  of  orientation  and  developmental  training  echoed 
a  finding  concerning  educational  background  that  the  effects  of  such  train-  * 
ing  tended  to  wear  off  as  tiine  on  the  Job  Increased. 

,  Time  Studies  in  Probation  ^  <^ 

A  number^ of.  ti>ae  studies  of  probation  ^ of ficl^ activj^iel  have  been 
conducted  in  order\to  determine  just  how  probation  officers  spend  their"  , 
time.     In  a  rough  comparison  of  the  results  of  seven  time  studies  (which  - 
covered  the  activities  of  federal,  state,  and  county  probation  officers), 
the  evidence  su^^ests  that,  probation  Officers  devote  approximately  one- 
third  of  thei/ working  time  to  pj-esefitence  investigations,  frpm  two-fifthr 
to  one-hal^  of  their  working  time  to  supervision,  and  the  remainder  of 
their  time  to  activities  classified  as  "other,"  which' Includes ,  among- 
other  things,  administrative  duties.  ' 

Several  studies  discovered  that  probntion  officers  spend.from^Qe-     •  '  '. 
half  {o  two-thirds  of  their  time  in  their 'own  >ffice,  aid  from  one-fourth  ■  ' 
^to  two-fifths  of  their  time  in  the  field,    'significant  portions  of  working 
.  tlme.|ere  classified  as  either  "paperwork"  or  "non-case  related"  ^ctlvities.^ 
It  appears  from  a  review  of  the  available  literature  that  very  little 
use  has  been  macJe  of  tit^  studies.     Some  agencies"  report  that  oth^r  approached 
wh'lcl^Uttempt  to  analyse  the  functional  characteristics  of  an  individual's 
job  would  be  more  productive* 

'  ■  ■  ■    .      .  ^    .         '     ■  ' 

Info rniat Ion  Systems  ^  ,  ^ 

Two,  models  for  information  systems  were  identified:  admi^iistr^tive]^ 
management  infortfakion  systems  and  caseload  management  information  systems. 
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Adndnistrative  roanapment  informtiorv  systeias  serve  three  fu^^  to 
/       control  and  coordinate  employee  behavior,  to  provide  information  for> 

long-term  planning,,  and  to  provide  information  to  external  groups.  Thesfi 
'sysnems  have  the  capability  of  generating  point  in  time  reports,  period 
In  time  reports,  and  notification  reports  which  are  automaticaily  initiated 
by  conditions  which  vary  from  previously-established  standards.    The  attempts 
to  institute  administrative  management  information  sfystems-.  have  been  sporadic 
and  incomplete:  one  prototype  system  was  found  which  exhibited  most  of  the. 
•  features  of  the  AMIS  model,  however,  it  had  not  yet  beeri  adopted  on  a  state- 

wide  basis.  .  .  -.^  - 

Caseload  management">tjf ormatiom  sys'tams  utilize  information  fot^ine 

level  decision-making.    The  functions  of  this  .type  of  in^rmatioh  sj^stem 
are:  to  control  clientele  behavior,  to  provide  information  for  individual 
'    line  worker  planning,  and  to  provide  information  for-  management  use.  A 
CMIS  m^del  is  designed  to  provide  in  format  ibn  on  task  accomplishment:  who 
participated  in  which  program,  to  what  extent ,,  whether  alj  program  activi- 

.       kit  V  ■  .  "  -  — 

ties,  are  ava^iJ^]^^nd  outcome  measures .V,^e|^dopJ; ion  of  a  statewide  or 
national  CMIS  is  itindfei;ed  by  the  lack  of  *\jirf ormity  and  standardization Naf 
data"  collection  foifmats  and  statfstics."    Several  projects,  have  examined  J 
the  feasibility,  of/statewide,  multi|st3te,  and  nationwide  uniform  ^data 
collection  syst^-.     the  results  of/ these  projects  ^clearly  indiclate  that  im- 
pleaentation  "of^ these  •standardized  CMIS  systems  could  be  achieved. 

Cost  Analyses  '  -      .  '»  ^       >  i 

Cost /benefit"  analyses  are  one  method  of  evaluating  an  existing  progr^ 
and^prpviding  information  |ihich  can  assist  in  assessing/ its  net  worth.  This 
type  of  analysis  all-ows . us ' t o  examine  tlie  economic  imRlTcations  o£.,a  prdgra^ 
but  does  not  consider  the  sociological  measures  (such       recidivism  or  spcial 
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^    adjustmeivt)  which  ^ate  pore  CQu^nly  use^.    One  model  for  cost-benefit 
_  analyses  of  alternative  corrrectlonal  dispositions  stresses  the  pe^nence 

.     Pf  these  analyses,  since  they  permit  the  combination  of ^^osts^^id'f  eriefits 
from  three  different  points  of  vie^:  the  governmental  point  of  v'iew,  the 
societal^  po-int  of  view,  and  the  "indlviduaX  offender's  ^o^nt.of  view.  Cost/ 

*     .  ^  '  •  ■ 

'  benefit  analyses,  however,  must  be  rigorous  and  comprehensive  in  order  to 

■       *  ■'    ^  ■        •  ' 

^     t generate  useful  information. 

Two  studies  compared  the  vise  of  probation  or  field  services  to  Incar- 
ceration.     One  study ,  which  looked  at  both  the  costs  and  benefits  of  pro- 
bation  as  opposed  to  incarceration,  -concluded  \hat  the  use' of  probation 
.    rather  than  incarceration  followed  by  parole,  would  result  in  a  statewide 
.*     yearly  saving  of  almost  $5. 75  million.     The  second  study  compared  only 
the  cost  of  incarceration  with  the  cost  of  field  services.     The  findings 
indicated  that  the  use  of  probation  and  parole  alternatives  over  incarcera- 
tion would  result        a  statewide  yearly  paving  of  $871,000.     This  study 

did  not  attempt  to  calculate  benefits.       '    .  " 

•  ...  _  . 

Two  other  studies  lo()ked  at  specific  progra^ns  of  fared,  by  county  and 
ffiuni-cipal  probation  departments.     One  study  evaluated  a  program  ofVoca- 
t4.onal  upgrading  by  comparing  the  net  costs  artd' benefits  accruing  tp  pro- 
,     batiqners  participating  iri  the  program  wUh  a  control  group  of  non-partici- 
pating  probatipners.    The  results  indicated  that  the  program  .appeared  to  ■ 
be  cost/effective  if  the  program  effects  lasted  longer  than  one  year.  Tlie 
other  study  compared  only  the  costs  of  thr^e  types  of  probation  supervision. 
The  findings  showed  that  team- supervision  costs  almost  three  times  .as  much 
/as  volunteer  supervision  and  that  tra4itional  supervision  co^ts  almost 
twice  as  much  as  team  supervisipn. 
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We  looked  at  the  three  most-  recent  sources  of  stand^irds  for  probation 
(the  American  .Bar  Associat Ipn* s  Standards  Relating  to  Probation  and  Stand- ^ 
ards  Relating  to  Sentencing,  published  in  1970  anid  196S;  the  National -Ad- 
visory  Commission  on  Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  Goals'   Standards  for 
'Corrections,  published  in  1973;  and  the  American  Correctional  Association's 
Manual        Standards  for*  Adult  Probation  and  Parole  Field  So-rvices ,  published 
in  1977)  and  compared  the  individual  standards  by  the  following  categories: 
definition  of  probation »  administration  and  orgaaizatioti  of  probation, 
criteria  for ' probation ,  revocation  procedures ,  termination  and  discharge, 
conditions ,  qualifications  for  persons  proyiding  probation  services ,  services 
to  probationers,  presentence  activities,  and  case  redords.,  management  infor- 
mat  ion.  sys  tens ,  atid  research.  '  , 

Our 'comparison  revealed  marked  similarities  in  the  three  sets  .of 
standards  in  may  respects-,  although  there  ^re  difference^  among  them  -in 
terms  of  scope,  detail,  and  comprehensiveness •        *  .  ' 

Final  Note  "  -  *  • 

.  "    This  review  of  issues  in  probation  inanagement  has  been  ^ased  on  the 
available  literature.     It  hsus  emphasized  assumptions,  rationales,  operations, 
and  research.     We  are  confronted  now  with  the  dilemma  "of  trying  to  extract 
definitive  answers  to  kome  of  the  questions  raised,  by  the  issues  we  ^ve 

•  /  ••  .  .. 

discussed-  ^, 

.  •      If  we  ..ask  what  is  the  proper  location  for  probation  administra- 
tion,  we  find  that  there  are  strong  arguments  for  centralized 
administration,  for  de-centraiized  administration^  for  placement 
in  th,e  executive  branch  of  governnient,  and  for  plaicement  in  the  ^ 
^  "       judicial  branch  of  government.     It  appears  that  this^  question  is  not 


anjenable  to  a  definitive  answer;  ^hat  is  important' is  a  ' 

thorough  consideration  of  the  trade-offs  which  characterize  ' 

each  alternative.    Neither  is  the  question  amenable  to  experi- ,  ' 

mental  research.     But  it  is-  clear  that  comp>ehensive,  descrip-. 

'  *       t  -  .      •  • 

tive  studies  of  the  experiences  of  agencies  placed  in  different  • 

administrative  locations  couid  assist  in  accurately  and4oinplete- 

.  ly^delineating  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  location. 

If  we  Ask  which  probation  officer  role,  is  mosp  Appropriate,  we 

must  answer  that  research  has  not  yet  been^done  in  this  area. 

♦  ~  •  * 

Evidence  does  suggest  that^ probation  officers  consider  some 
activities  to  be  more  appropriate  than  "others,  but  that  role 
perception ;has  nothing  to  do  with  job  satisfaction.  Research 
is  also  needed  to  determine  whether  jole  preference  has  any 
impact  on  client  outcome  indicators. 

If  we  ask  which  caseload  management  strategies  have  been  shown 
to  be  more  effective  or  ^ficient,  we  taust  ahswer  that  too  5.ittle 
research  has  been  done  in  this  arSa  to  come  to  any  definite  con- 
cluai«A     We  know  that  some  studies  have .  detemined  that  the 
level  of  supervision  intensity  can  be  varied,  resulting  fn  more 
or  fewer  contacts  between  the  prsbation  officer  and  the  proba- 
tioner, however*  we  still  know  very  little  about  either  an  ^de- 
quate^ procedure  for  classifying  offenders  by  risk  or  need  or  abput  ■ 
*the- nature  and  quality  of  the  contacts.     Some ^research  also  suggests 
that  specialized  caseloads. can  be  effective,  as  long  as  the  criteria 
for  acceptance  into  the  specialized  caseloads  are  explicit.  Research 
is  clwly  needed  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness,  efficiency,  and 

i 

cost  of  singie  officer  vs.  team  caseloads,  the  casework  vs.  the 
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brok^rpge  approach  to  supervision  and  -service' provision,  and 
functional  specialisation.  •  We  have  examined  se^veral  examples 
of  workload  derivation  procedures    but  research  on*th^  impact 
of  the  implementation  of  such  a  system  has  not  yet  been^done. 
If  we  ask  whether  needed  services  are  ^being  ptovided^  to  pro- 
bationer^, we  must  answer  that-  research  indicatfes  that  they  • 
are  not.     Studies  suggest;  that  probationers  who  do  receive 
needed  services  have  a  greater' chanqe  of  successfully  'complete 
ing. probat\on,  but  that  adequate  needs  assessments  are  not 
Attempted  and,  consequently,  mo^t  probat:ioners  do  not  receive 
tiie  services  they  need.     Several  new  and  promising  service 
provision  strategies  are  emGrging, ,  but  they  have^  ndt  yet  been 
adequately  evaluated.  c^-       ,  ■  . 

If  we  ask  whether  paraprofessioiials  can  be  effectively  used - 
in  probation,  the  research  suggests  that  they  can  bfe  at  least 
as  effective  as  professional  probation  officers  and  perhaps  , 

'  '  *  V      ■  ■  ■  .    '      ■    .  ■ 

even  more  effective  with  "hi^h  risk"  probationeJrs.    This  sug- 

•      /  '    '  ' 

gestion  must  be  ccksidered  tentative,,  however,  because  of  the  v.' 

small  number  of  research  efforts  in  this  area. 

If  we  ask  whether  volunteers  can.be  effectively  used  in  pro- 

bation,  the  research  produces,  mixed  results.     Some  research 

finds  volunteers  having  a  positive  effect  on  outcome  indicators 

while  other  research  finds  neudral  or  even  negative  effects.. 

If  we  ask  how  effective  the  .  education  and  training  of,  probatloQ 

t  ■  • 

officers  is,  we  must  answer  that,  in  prder  to  gauge  effective- 
ness,  we  must  #irst  agree  on  a  de£initi9n  of  probation,  officer 
competency.     The  littlfe  research  available  concerning  education 
and  tfaining  sugge'sts  that  whatev.er  value  different 'educational 

t 
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backgrounds  ajid  in-'seiiice  training  experiences  may  have,  that 
value  tends  to^ diminish  relatively  rapidly  over  tiiae.    A  review 
of  the  literature  and  research  on  education  and  tre^ining  high-^ 
ligiits  the  problem  that  we  must  first  definitively  a^ree  on  what 
it  is  that  probation  office^  are  expected  to  be  able  to  do' 
befoVe  we  can  decide  what  kind  of  educational  background  is  re- 
quired and-  what  types  of  in-service  training  will  be  offered. 
If  we  ask  how.  probation  officers  actually  s'pend  their  tima,  we 
.  find  that  they  Are  most  frequently  in  their  own  offices  '  alone 
occupied  with  paperwork.     Since  we  have  a  fkirly  clear  picture, 
of  the  allotment  of  prog'ation  officer  time  to  specific  activities 
we  now  need- to  link  the  achievem^t  of  those  activities  to  the 
objectives  of  probation  work.     Research  could  also  Ingres tigate  ' 
the  necessity  of  spending  a  significant  amount  of  time  on  such 
.  activities  as  paperwijrk,  travel,  and  administrative  duties.  ' 
If  we  ask  what  kinds  of  probation  information  are  currently 

available ,  we  find  that  local  and.  statp  probation  departments 

.  .        .  ■  ■ 

keep  a  great  deal  of  information,  but  it  is  not  kept  in  syste- 

maticor  comparable  form.  -There  is  no  national  compilation  of 
probation  statistics.     Research  does  indicated,  however,  that 
uniform  data  collection  and  statistics  on  a  statewide,  multi- 
state,  or  national  level  are  feasible. 

If  we  ask  how  the  cost  of  probation  compares  to  the  cost  of     .  • 
alternative  dispositions.,  we  find  that, probation  is  considerably 
cheaper  than  incarceration,  particularly  when  the  benefits  of 
allowing  the' of  fender  to  remain 'in  the  community  are  added  in. 
There  are  problems  with  the  available  cost/benefit  research, 
however,  because  cost/benefit  analyses  are  time-consuming  and 


methodologically  dejnanding . 
•      If  we  astTwhat  effect  the  various  sets  of  standards  have  had 
*       ,    pn  the  management  of  probation,  we'must  answer  that  we  do  not 

'  ■     •  ;  "  *  ■   .    .    *  - 

know.    Research  looking  at  attempts  to  upgrade  probation  ad-- 
^    ministration  to  meet  standards  would  be  productive >       well  as 

research  assessing  the  impact  of  meeting  or  exceeding  standards 

on  client  outcome  indicators.  . 
As  ^  general  conclusl^on  about  the  state  of  knowledge  about  jsrobation 
•iidrainlstration,  we  find  that  current  research  in  some  areas  i£  uncovering 
some  answers  to  probation 'management  questions,  but  there  are  still  a 
number  of  critical,  fundamental  questions  which  have  yet/ to  be  addressed. 
Whfen  th^  research  is  done  j  it  is  cru<;ial  that  the  resear^  d'esign  ahd 
methodology  be  appropriata- in  order  to  ensure  that  the  research  findings 
will  be  of  value  and  will  add  to  •  our  knowledge »  - 
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